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K++XOWEVER perſons differ 
about the manner of con- 
| ductin education, the im- 
1 e of it is univerſally 
allowed. It forms the brighteſt cha- 
racters, calls forth thoſe faculties which 
in a ſtate of nature would lie dormant 
and concealed, and directs them to the 
beſt ends, the good of Society. Nature 
may be more liberal to ſome of the hu · 
man ſpecies, but her gifis often prove 
hurtful to their poſſeſſors, if education 
does not teach the right uſe and exertion I 
of them, 5 | 


Ry * The 


yi PREFACE, 


T he Tt of the public ſhould be 
held up as the firſt duty of every indj- 


vidual, The love of mankind is the 
moſt generous principle of action, and 


ſhould be recommended to youth as the 
firſt object of their attention. In compa- 


riſon of this, the gratification of pleaſure, 


avarice, or ambition, are mean and con- 
temptible motives. 


The ancients trained up their youtn 


to be uſeful to the ſtate, and taught 
them to deſpiſe every advantage incon- 
ſiſtent with its welfare, The conſequence 
of this was viſible in the dignity and dif- 
intereſtedneſs of their public and private 
tranſactions. This ſentiment produced 


ſuch illuftrious characters and actions as 


we can ſcarcely give credit to. To collect 
thefe records of virtue, and to infpire the 
minds of youth with a noble emulation 
to rival them, is the intent of the preſent 
publication: how uſeful ſuch a work muſt 
be, I need not to ſay; and the pleaſure 
it will afford muſt be equal to its utility. 
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| lr is keeping the beſt company, and 
viewing human nature in the moſt ami- 


able light. The entertainment it affords, 


not only ſprings from generous ſenti- 
ments, but inſpires and promotes them; 
and what can be more agreeable and flat- 
tering than to find ourſelves of the ſame 
ſpecies with thoſe, who, in benevolence 


and rectitude, have come the neateſt to 


the Deity? Theſe are the uſes which 
may be made of the following Collection, 
which, like a rich parterre, contains the 
flowers of every climate and country.. 


The ſupreme ſenſe and reliſh of vir- 
tue, or of whatever is lovely and heroic 
in affections and conduct, is not to be 
obtained,“ ſays an ingenious writer, 
« by peruſing dull, formal lectures on 
the ſeveral virtues and vices, and de- 
claiming looſely on their effect; but by 
exhibiting to the moral eye living ex- 
amples, or, what is neareſt to thoſe pic- 
tures, genuine copies of manners, that 
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it may learn eaſily to ſeparate between 
the fair and harmonious, and the de- 
formed and diſſonant. Thus I would 
ſelect from hiſtory, ſacred and profane, 
inſtances of illuſtrious virtues, diſplayed 
in the lives of great and good men in all 
ages; ſuch as the piety and continence 
of Joſeph, the patience and fortitude of 
Job, the meekneſs, and love of his coun- 
try, which diftinguiſhed Moſes, the friend- 
ſhip of Jonathan, and the like. From 
profane hiſtory, I would produce the 
conſtancy of Scipio, the incorruption of 


Fabricius, the contempt of wealth and 


power in Cincinnatus, the patriotiſm and 
magnanimity of the Bruti, the juſtice of 
Ariſtides, the heroiſm, and love of their 
country in Leonidas, Epaminondas, and 
a long train of other Greek and Britiſh 
worthies. By means of theſe, and the 
like examples, continues he, the grandeſt 
ſcenes of human life open on the mind: 
and the auguſteſt forms of beauty and 
order are made to paſs in review before 
it: this will give your pupils noble and 
extended 
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extended views of the energy K virtue, 
and the limits of human actions, awaken 
an early ſenſibility of whatever is moſt 
amiable and heroic in life, and kindle in 
their breaſts a generous ambition to imi- 
tate thoſe virtues they admire i in others. + 


..« Youth have need of a faithful md | 
conſtant monitor,” ſays M. Rollin, © an 
advocate who ſhall plead with them the 
cauſe of truth, honeſty, and right reaſon; 
who ſhall point out to them the miſtakes 
that prevail in moſt of the diſcourſes and 
converſations of mankind, and lay be: 
fore them certain rules, whereby to diſ- 
Sein them? © :; tt 


Hut who muſt this 1 monitor bed The 
maſter who has the care of their educa- 
tion ? And ſhall he make ſer leſſons on 
purpoſe to inſtruct them upon this 
head ? At the very name of leſſons tbey 
take the alarm, keep themſelves upon 
their guard, and ſhur their ears to all he | 

L * Dialogues on Education. 3 
"Ag a 
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can ſay, as though he were . traps 
to enſnare them.” 


We moſt therefote give them maſ- 
ters who can lay under no ſuſpicion or 
diſtruſt, To heal or preſerve them from 
the contagion of the preſent age, we 
muſt carry them back into other coun- 
tries and times, and oppoſe the opinions 
and examples of the great men of anti- 
quity, to the falſe principles and ill ex- 
amples which miſlead the greateſt part 
of mankind. They will readily give ear 
to lectures that are made by a Camillus, 
à Scipio, or a Cyrus: and ſuch inſtruc- 
tions concealed, and in a manner diſ- 
guiſed under the name of ſtories, ſhall 
make a deeper impreſſion upon them, aa 
they ſeem leſs deſigned, and thrown in 
their way by Pune chance. 


1 have not ied] in this Collection 
any inſtances from ſacred ſtory, becauſe 
they are eaſily recurred to: thoſe from 


profane — lie ſcattered i in a multi- 
tude 
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tude of volumes, and requite the know- 
ledge of languages, which few have 


leiſure to attain. | 


* In kiſtvey, ſuch ſtories alone ſhould 
be laid before youth as may catch their 
imagination: inſtead of this they are tos 
frequently obliged to toil through the 
four empires, as they are called, where 
their memories are burdened with a 
number of diſguſting names, that deſtroy 
all their future reliſh for our beſt hiſto- 
rians, who may be termed the trueſt 
teachers of wiſdom *,” 


Lord Bolingbroke ſays, ” Hiſtory 3 is 
philoſophy teaching by example ;” and 
Montaigne, at the concluſion of his 
chapter on three good women, adds, 
« Theſe are my three very true ſtories, 
which 1 find as diverting and as tragic 


zs any of thoſe we make out of our own. 


heads, wherewith to entertain the com- 
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mon people; and I wonder they who are 
acquainted with ſuch relations, do not 
rather cull out ten thouſand very fine 
ſtories, which are to be found in very 
good authors, that would ſave them the 
trouble of invention, and be more uſeful 
and diverting; and he who would make 
a collection of en would need to add 
nothing of his own.” | 
Theſe authorities are ſuicient to juſ- 
tify the general plan of this work. As 
to the manner in which it is executed, 
the reader muſt judge. The author has 
endeavoured to ſelect the moſt ſtriking 
and uſeful, parts of hiſtory, and to unite 
pleaſure with inſtruction. A 
The obſervations which precede every | 
Sante are alſo drawn from the beſt 
authors, Where the expreſſion ſeemed 
capable of amendment, it has been at- 
tempted, and maxims are added, where 


other writers did not furniſh them; and 
if they can eſcape without cenſure in ſuch. 
company, nothing r more is deſired. 


5 Is 
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If it had been thought prudent to have 
recourſe to feigned characters, theſe vo- 
lumes might have been greatly enlarged ; 
but as fiction, however well-it may be 
adapted, only leſſens the force of the 
doctrine or duty to be inculcated, it has 
been almoſt univerſally- avoided ; and 


nothing 1 is inſerted that has not its foun- 
dation in truth. 


The ſtyle muſt neceſſarily be various, 
on account of the multitude of authors 
concerned; but perſpicuity is always 

conſulted, to engage the attention of 

youth. 


I ſhall only add, that readers of higher 
rank may find their advantage in this 
Collection, by uſing it as a common place, 
where they will have ſome head or other 
under which to range whatever they thin 
worthy of note in the courſe of their 
reading. my | 
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F all the pleaſures that endear human life, 
there are none more worthy the attention 
of a rational creature. than thoſe that flow = 

from the mutual return of conjugal love; 

When two minds are thus engaged by the ties 
of reciprocal ſincerity, each alternately receives 
and communicates a tranſport that is inconceiv- 
able to all but thoſe who are in this ſituation: 


hence ariſes that heart-ennobling folicitude for one 


another's welfare ; that tender ſympathy which al- 
teviates affliction, and that . participated l | 


* heightens proſperity and joy itſelf. . 
Ewiſe makes the 9 the world be 1 
eaſy, , and adds a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures; ſhe isa 


ol. I. | man's 


2 AFFECTION CONJUGAl. 
man's beſt companion in proſperity, and his only 

riend in adverſity ; the carcfulleſt preſerver of his 
health, and the kindeſt attendant on his ſickneſs ; 
a faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter in afflic- 
tion, and a prudent maygges;of all his domeſtic 
affairs. 

Good-nature and evenneſs of temper will give 

an eaſy companion for life; virtue and good 
lente an 3 fend ; love and caabery a 
gcod wife or huſband. | 

A married woman ſhould not be deſirous of at- 
tracting the 7 of . man but thoſe of her | 
huſband. 

He that allows himſelf to taſte thoſe pleaſures 
which'he denies his wife, acts like a man. who 
would enjoin his wife to oppoſe thoſe enemies to 
WHO. he has AVERY ſurrendered, | 
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EXAMPLES, 


1 4 4 K 
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LE E 0 N] DAS, king of Sparta, ſuſpecting a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt him fled to the 
temple of Minerva for ſhelter, whereupon Cleom- 
drutus,7his ſon-in-law, ſeized: the governme 
(When Leonidas was informed: of this, hemade h 
eſcape, uaking his daughter along with him, who 
choſe ——· fly wirh her father than reign with 
her huſband. hawks; time after Leonidas being 
reſtored to the throne, he advanced at the head of 
a band of ſoldiers to the temple where Cleombru- 
tus, upon this change of affairs, had, himſelf, fled 
for refuge. He there reproached him with great 
warmth for aſſuming the regal power, in viola- 
tion of the ties of affnity between them, and for 
expelling him from his on country in ſo igno- 

minious a manner. eee no- 
7 00 5 thing 
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thing to anſwer to theſe reproaches, continued 


ſeated in a profound filence, and with an aſpect 
which ſufficiently teſtified his confuſion. His 
wife Chelonida ſtood near with her two children 
at her feet, She had been equally unfortunate 


as a wife and a daughter; but was equally faith- 
ful in each of thoſe capacities, and had always ad- 
hered to the unfortunate ſide. All thoſe who 


were then preſent melted into tears at fo "moving 
2 ſight, and were ſtruck with admiration at the 


virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the amia- 


ble force of conjugal love. The. unfortunate 
princeſs, pointing to her mourning habit and diſ- 
ſhevelled treſſes, Believe me, O, my father !” 
ſaid ſhe, „this habit of woe which I now wear, 
this dejection which now appears in my counte- 


nance, and theſe ſorrows into which you fee me 


ſunk, are not the effects of that compaſſion I en- 


tertain for Cleombrutus; but the ſad remains of 
my: affliction for the calamities you ſuſtained in 
your flight from Sparta. On what, alas ! ſhall I 


now reſolve? While you reign for the future in 
Sparta, and triumph over the enemies who op- 
oſed you, ſhall I continue to live in the deſo- 
ate ſtate to which you ſee me reduced? Or, 
is it my duty to array myſelf in robes of royalty 


1 


and magnificence, when 1 behold the huſband 
I received, from you in the flower of my youth 


on the point of njhing by your dagger ? 
Should he be: unable to di 7 Jpr reſentment, 
and move your ſoul to compaſſion by the tears 


- 


of his wife and, children, permit me to afſure you - 
that he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for | 
hig imprudence, than was even intended by 


yourſelf, when he ſhall ſee a wife who is ſo dear 


to him, expiring at his ſeet; for you are not to 


think, that in my preſent condition, I will ever 
e 2 conſent 


4 AFFECTION CONJUGAL. 
conſent to out-live him. What appearance ſhall 
I make among the Spartan ladies after my inabi- 
lity to inſpire my huſband with compaſſion for my 
father; or to ſoften my father into pity for my 
huſband? What, indeed, ſhall I appear to them, 
but a daughter and a wife, always afflicted and 
Contemned by her neareſt relations?“ Chelonida, 
at the concluſion of theſe words, reclined her 
cheek on that of Cleombrutus; while with her 
eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in her tears, ſhe caſt 
a Janguid look on thoſe who were preſent, 
. Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe witk 
his friends, ordered Cleombrutus to riſe, and im- 
mediately to quit Sparta; but earneſtly impor- 
funed his daughter to continue there, ..and not 
forſake a father who gave her ſuch a -peculiar 
proof of tenderneſs as to ſpare the life of her huſ- 
band. His ſolicitations were, however, ineffec- 
tual; and the moment Cleombrutus roſe from his 
ſeat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, 
and claſped the other in her own ; and when ſhe 
had offered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and 
kiſſed the altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile with 
ber huſband. | 5 
How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle, and 
how worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch a 
model of conjugal affection! If the heart of 
Cleombrutus, ſays Plutarch, was not entirely de- 
praved by vain-glory, and a boundleſs ambition 
to reign, he would have been ſenſible that even 
baniſhment itſelf, with ſo virtuous a companion, 
was a felicity preferable to the condition of a ſo- 
vereign. | hs, 
PLuT. IN vrr. AG1D. 


JULIUS SABINUS, having engaged 
the intereſt of the Gauls, cauſed himſelf to be 
| | proclaimed 
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AFFECTION CONJUGAL. 5 
proclaimed emperor of Rome ; but being defeated, 
he fled to his country-houſe, and ſet it on fire, in 
order to raiſe a report that he had periſned. This 
ſcheme anſwered his end, for he was there believed 
to have ſuffered a voluntary death. But, in the 
mean time, he lay ga with his treaſures 
(for he was immenſely rich) in a cave, which he 
had cauſed: to be dug in a ſolitary place, and 
which was known only to two of his freed- men, 
upon whoſe fidelity he could depend. He might 
eaſily have withdrawn into Germany; but he 
could not prevail on himſelf to abandon his wife, 
whom he paſſionately loved. Sabinus,. that no- 
one might doubt of his death, did not, for ſome 
time, even undeceive his wife, who ſolemnized 
his exequies with great pomp, bewailed him with 


many tears, and, at laſt, no longer able to bear 


the loſs- of a huſband for whom ſhe had the ſin- 
_ecreit affection, reſolved not to out-live him, and 


* 


* 


n to abſtain from all food. This news alarm- 
binus;. and therefore, by means of Martialis, 
ene of his freed-men, he informed her that he 
was ſtill alive, and acquaintec her with the place 


ed 


where he lay concealed, deſiring her at the ſame 
time to ſuppreſs her joy, leſt the ſecret might 
. thence be betrayed, Empona heard the relation 


with inexpreſſible pleaſure, and pretending buſi- 
neſs in the country, flew to her huſband. The 


cave to her was then preferable to a palace, for 


there only ſhe was happy.. She went frequently 


to ſee him, and ſometimes dontrived to ſtay whole 
weeks unſuſpected. She had even two children 


by him, who were born and brought up in the 
cave, When at Rome, . ſhe continued to bewail 


him as dead, and concealed the whole with ex- 


| emplary fidelity and wonderful addreſs; nay, ſhe 
mund means to convey him into the city, upon 


B 3; | what 
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what motive I know not; and from thence back 
to his cave, ſo well difguiſed, that he was by no 
one known. But after he had paſſed nine years in 
this manner, he was, at length, diſcovered by ſome 
perſons who narrowly watched his wife, upon 
her frequently abſenting herſelf from her own 

houſe, and followed her to the cave without being 

- diſcovered. Sabinus was immediately ſeized, an 
ſent to Rome loaded with chains, together with 
his wife, who throwing herſelf at the emperor's 
feet, and preſenting to him her two tender infants, 
'endeavourcd with her tears and entreaties to move 
him to compaſſion: Veſpaſian, the emperor, could 
not help weeping at ſo affecting an object; never- 
theleſs, he condemned both her and her huſband, 
and cauſed them ſoon after to be executed, gs 

Tacir, Hist. J. 4. c. 67. PLUT. AMAT, 


CAVA DES, king of the Perſians, being de- 


poſed and impriſoned by his ſubjects, his queen, 
who alone remained attached to him in all his miſ- 
fortunes, never failed to bring him neceſſaries 
with her own hands, though ſhe was not per- 
mitted to ſee him. Obſerving the keeper of the 
caſtle enamoured with her beauty, ſhe ſo effectu- 
ally ſoothed his paſſion as to gain acceſs to her 
huſband, and thereby procured his enlargement: 
for ſtaying, as fhe often did, late in the evening, 
ſhe dreſſed the king in her own clothes, in which 
he went out undiſcovered, and having put on his, 
remained in his ſtead, As fhe pretended to be 
fick, and not to leave her bed for ſome days, the 
cheat was not diſcovered till Cavades had time 
enough to make his efcape. He fled to the king 
of the Euthalites, by whofe affiſtance he was re- 
ſtored to his throne and kingdom, 
Pacocor. DE BELL, PERSIC. I. 1. e. 5; 
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IT was highly honourable for Phocion, that he 
was forty times elected general of the Athenians'; 
and it is remarkable, that theſe elections always 
happened when he was abſent, without any pre- 
vious ſolicitations on his part. His wife was ſuf- 
ficiently ſenſible how much this was for his glory; 
and one day, when an Ionian lady of conſiderable 
rank, who lodged in her houſe, ſhewed her, with 


an air of oftentation and pleaſure, her ornaments 


of gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, 
ſhe anſwered. her with a - modeſt tone, For my 
part, I have. no ornament but Phocion, who for 
theſe twenty years has been always elected general of 


the Athenians, Frans? „ 
*DURING the horrors of the bloody proſerip- 


tion under the ſecond triumvirate of Rome, Aci- 


A uus being betrayed by one of his ſlaves, and ap- 


prehended, was afterwards redeemed by his wife, 
who chearfully parted with all her jewels and va- 


luable effects co purchaſe his liberty. 


| APPIAN, I. 4. 


CYRUS, king of Perſia, had taken captive 
the young prince of Armenia, together with his 
beautiful and blooming princeſs, whom he had 


lately married, and of whom he was paſſionately 


fond. When both were brought to the tribunal, 
Cyrus aſked the prince, what he would give to be 
re-inſtated in his kingdom? He anſwered, with 
an air of indifference, << "That as for his crown, 
and his own liberty, he valüed them at a very 
low rate. But if Cyrus would reſtore his beloved 
princeſs to her native dignity and hereditary poſ- 
ſeſſions, he ſhould infinitely rejoice, and would 
Pay, (this he uttered with tenderneſs and ardor) 
would willingly pay his life for the purchaſe.” 

1285 ”  B4 When. 
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When all the priſoners were diſmifled with free- 
dom, it is impoſſible to be expreſſed how they 
were charmed with their royal benefactor ; — 
celebrated his martial accompliſhments, ſome * 'Y 
Plauded his ſocial virtues, all were prodi 
their praiſe, and laviſh in grateful — — 
ment. And you, ſaid the prince, addreſſing him- 
elf to his bride, What think you of Cyrus? 7 
did not obſerve him, ſaid the 8 ob- 
ſerve him! Upon what then was your attention 
fixed? Upon that dear and generous man, who de- 

clared, “ that he would purchaſe my liberty at the 
 expence of his own life.” | 
What an idea of Chaſtity ; and at the ſame 
time, what a wonderful fimplicity and delicacy of 
thought are here in the anſwer of the young prin- 
ceſs, who had no eyes but for her huſband, 9 
ENOPH, DE CxRL Jus r. l. 3. 


P LIN L, one of the fineſt tlemen, and 
politeit writers of the age in which he lived, was 
alſo one of the beſt huſbands in the whole Roman 
empire. He did not think it below him to treat 
his wife as a friend, companion, aud counſellor. 
He has left us in his letter to Hiſpulla, hjs wife's. 
| aunt, one of the moſt agreeable family pieces 1 
ever met with, Conj ugal love is drawn with a de- 
licacy which makes it appear to be an ornament as 
well as a virtue. The tranſlation of 1 it is as follows: 
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p I. I N v to HISPULLA- 


AS I remember the great affection which was. 
_—_— you and your excellent brother, and, 
ou love his daughter as your own, ſo as 
not nly to * the tendergeſs of the beſt of 
aunt 
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AFFECTION CONJUGAL. 9 
aunts, but even to ſupply that of the. beſt of fa- _ 
thers, I am ſure it will give you pleaſure to hear 
that ſhe proves worthy of her father, worthy of 
you, and of your and her anceſtors, Her inge- 
nuity is admirable; her frugality is extraordi- 
nary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge of her vir- 
tue, and adds to this, a wonderful diſpofition to 


| learning, which ſhe has acquired from her affec- 


tion to me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, 
and even gets them by heart, You would ſmile 
to ſee the concern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe 
to plead; and the joy ſhe ſhews when it is over. 
She finds means to have the firſt news brought 
her of the ſucceſs I meet with in court, how I 
am heard, and what decree is made. If I recite 


any — in public, ſne cannot refrain from pla- 
eing herſelf ef in ſome corner to hear, where 


with the utmoſt delight, ſhe feaſts upon my ap- 
plauſes ; ſometimes ſhe ſings my verſes, and accom» 
panies them with the lute, without any maſter, ex- 
cept love, the beſt of inſtructors. From theſe in- 


ſtances I take the moſt certain omens of our per- 
| petual and increaſing happineſs, ſince her affec- 


tion is not founded on my youth or perſon, 
which muſt gradually decay ; but ſhe is in love 
with the immortal part of me, my glory and 
reputation. Nor, indeed, could leſs be expected, 
from one who had the happineſs to receive her 
education from you; who, in your houſe, was 
accuſtomed to every thing that was virtuous and 
decent, and even began to love me on your re- 
commendation. For as you had always the 
reateſt reſpe&t for my mother, you was pleaſed, 
rom my infancy, to form me, to commend me, 
and kindly to preſage that I ſhould be one day 


what my wife fancies I am: aecept, therefore, our 


united thanks; mine, that you have beſtowed her 


Bs on 
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on me; and hers, that you have given me to her 


as a mutual grant of joy and felicity. 


The fame amiable diſpoſition and conjugal ten- 


dernefs appear in the following Letters, which 
were written to his wife Calphurnia, at a time 
When he was at a diſtance from her. | 


PLINY to CALPHURNIA: 


LETTER J. 


I WAS never ſo much offended at buſineſs as 
when it hindered me from going with you into 
the country, or following you thither ; but I more 
particularly wiſh to be with you at preſent, that I 
might be ſenſible of the progreſs: you make in 
the recovery of your health, as alſo of the enter- 
tainment and diverſions you meet with in your re- 


tirement. Believe. me, it is an anxious ſtate of 


mind to live in ignorance of what happens to thoſe 
whom we paſſionately love, I am not only in 


pain for your abſence, but alſo for your indiſpo- 


ſition. I am afraid of every thing, fancy every 
thing; and as it is natural to men in fear, I faney 
thoſe things moſt of which I am moſt afraid. Let 
me, therefore, earneſtly defire you to favour me, 
under theſe my apprehenſions, with one letter 
every day, or if poſſible with two; for I ſhall-be 


alittle at eaſe, while I am reading your letters; and 


grow anxious again as ſoon as I have read them. 
LETTER H. 


YOU tell me that you are very much afflicted 
at my abſence, and that you have no ſatisfactien 
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_ conſolation but in trouble. 


AFFECTION CONJUGAL; am 


in any thing but my writings, which you. often 


lay by you upon your pillow. You ,oblige, me 
very much in wiſhing to ſee me, and making me 
our comforter in my abſence, In return, I muſt 


let you know, I am no leſs pleaſed with the letters 


which you write to me, and read them over a 


thouſand times with new. pleaſure.' If your let- 


ters are capable of giving me ſo much pleaſure, 
what would your converſation do? Let nie beg 
of you to write to me often; though, at the ſame 
time, I muſt confeſs your letters give me anguiſh 


whilſt they give me pleaſure, 
LETTER Ut 


IT is impoſſible to conceive how much 1 lan- 


guiſh for you in your abſence ; the tender love 1 
bear you is the chief cauſe of this my uneaſineſs, 
witch is ſtil] more inſupportable, hecauſe abſence 
is wholly a new thing to us. I lie awake moſt 
part of the night in thinking of you ; and ſeveral 
times of the day go as naturally to your appartment 
as if you were there to receive me; but when I 
miſs you, J come away dejected, out of humour, 
and like a man that has ſuftered a repulſe. There 


is but one part of the A which J am relieved 


from this anxiety, and that is when I am engaged 
in public affairs. You may gueſs at the uncaſi- 
neſs of one who has no reſt but in buſineſs, ao 


CICERO was in all reſpects as great a man 
as Pliny, and hath written a whole book of letters 


to his wife. They are full of that beautiful ſim- 


plicity which is altogether natural, and is the diſ- 


_ tinguiſhed character of the beſt ancient writers. 


The following were written at a time when he 
| B 6 £7 Was 


- 


n AFFECTION CONJUGAL. 
was baniſhed from his country by a faction that 
then prevailed at Rome. on e 


CICERO w TERENTIA. 
LEEDS bs: 


I LEARN from the letters of my friends as well 
as from common report, that you give incredible 
| proofs of virtue and fortitude, and that you are 
indefatigable in all kinds of good offices, How 
unhappy a man am I, that a woman of your vir- 
tue, conſtancy, honour, and good nature, ſhould 
fall into fo great diſtreſſes upon my account? 
If all this had happened by the decrees: of fate, 
as you would kindly perſuade me, I could have 
borne it; but alas! it is all befallen me by my 
own indiſcretion, who thought 1 was beloved Dy 
thoſe that envied me, and did not join with thoſe 
who ſought my friendſhip——At preſent, ſince 
my friends bid me hope, I ſhall take care of my 
health, that I may enjoy the benefit of your af- 
fectionate ſervices. Plancius hopes we may ſome 
time or other come together into Italy. If I ever 
| live to ſee that day, if I ever return to your dear 
embraces ;. in ſhort, if I ever recover you and my- 
felf, I ſhall think our conjugal piety very well 


LITTER KK. : 


I MUST acknowledge, that you: have done 
every thing for me with the utmoſt fortitude and 
the utmaſt affection; nor, indeed, is it more than 
I expected from you: though at the ſame time it 
is great aggravation. of my ill fortune, that the 
'Þ | „ afflictions 
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Ws afMitione I ſuffer can be relieved only by thoſe 
= which you undergo for my ſake. For honeſt 
8 Valcrias has written me a r which I could 
not read without weeping very bitterly ; wherein 
be gives me an account of the public proceſſion 
= which you made for me at Rome. Alas! my 
deareſt life, muſt then Ferentia, the darling of 
my ſoul, whoſe favour and recommendations have 
been fo often ſought by others, muſt my Teren- 
= tia droop under the weight of ſorrow, 9 in 
the habit of a mourner, pour out floods of tears, 
and all this for my ſake; for my ſake, who have 
= undone my family, by conſulting the ſafety os 
= others ?— You preſent yourſelf before my eyes day 
and night: I fee you labouring amidſt innumer- 
able difficulties: I am afraid, Jeſt you ſhould fink 
under them; but 1 find in you all the qualifica- 
tions that are neceflary to ſupport you. Be ſure, 
therefore, to Sheriſh your health, that you may 
compaſs the end of your hopes and. your endea- 
yours. Farewell, my Tezentia, my heart's de- 
fre, farewell. 8 


METHINRS, it is a pleafure to ſee: this great 
man in his family, who makes ſo different a figure 
in the forum or ſenate of Rome. Every one ad- 
mires the orator and the conſult; but, for my 
own part, I efteem the huſband and the father. 
His private character, with all the little weak» 
neſſes of ' humanity, is as amiable as the figure he 
makes in public is awful and majeſtic. It would 
de ill- nature not to acquaint the Engliſh reader, 

that his wife was ſucceſsful in her ſolicitations for 
this great man, and ſaw her huſband return to the 
h6nours of which he had been deprived, with all 
the pomp and acclamation that uſually attended 

the greateſt triumph. mr = | 
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From the foregoing examples, it appears in- 
conteſtably evident, that a happy marriage has in 
it all the pleaſures of friendſhip, all the enjoy- 
ments of ſenſe and reaſon, and, indeed, all . 


ſweets of life: and to make it ſo, nothing more is 3 


required than diſcretion, virtue, and good-na- 
ture. But, for want of theſe, wedlock: is now 
become the. ſtanding jeſt of fools, the curſe of 
knaves, and the plague of moſt men. Where 
theſe are happily united, we may ſay with the 
poet, 7 7 = | . 

They know a paſſion {till more deeply charming 
Than fever'd youth e'er felt; and 11 is love, 
By long experience mellow!d into friendſhip, .. 


, 


The CHARACTER of 


A GOOD HUSBAND. 


THE good huſband is one, who, wedded not 


by intereſt but by choice, is conftanty as well from 
inclination as from principle + he treats his wife 
with delicacy as a woman, with tenderneſs as a 
friend : he attributes her follies to her weakneſs, 
her imprudence to her inadvertency : he yu 
them over therefore with good-nature, and par- 
dons them with indulgence : all his care and in- 
duſtry are employed for her welfare; all his 
ſtrength and power are exerted for her ſupport and- 
protection; he is more anxious to preſerve his own 
character and reputation, becauſe her's is blended 
with it; laſtly, the good huſband is pious and re- 
ligions, that he may animate her faith by his 


practice, and enforce the precepts of Chriſtianity 
by his own example: that as they join to pro- 


mote 
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Wrote each other's happineſs in this world, they 


in- 8 2 oe fd 

in May unite to inſure eternal joy and felicity in that 
oy. Which is to come. . | 
the | 

e is The CHARACTER of 

na- | 

ow | A O D -W LF 
of 1 ö 1 


= THE good wife is one, who, ever mindful of 
me ſolemn contract which ſhe hath entered into, 
is ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly virtuous, conſtant 
and faithful to her huſband : chaſte, pure, and 
= unblemiſhed, in every thought, word, and deed : 
me is humble and modeſt from reaſon and con- 
viction, ſubmiſſive from choice, and obedient from 
= inclination : what ſhe acquires by love and ten- 
gerneſs, ſhe preſerves by prudence and diſcretion : 
she makes it her buſineſs to ſerve, and her plea- 
ſure to oblige her huſband : conſcious that every 
thing that promotes his happineſs, muſt in the 
end, contribute to her own: her tenderneſs re- 
lieves his cares, her affection ſoftens his diſtreſs, 
ber good humour and complacency leſſen and ſub- 
ft 2 afflictions. She openeth her mouth,” as 
Solomon ſays, with wiſdom, and in her tongue 
is the law of kindneſs. She looketh well to the 
way of her huſband, and eateth not the bread of 
idleneſs: her children riſe up and call her bleſſed: 
= her huſband alſo, and he praiſeth her.” As a good 


and pious Chriſtian, ſhe looks up with an eye of 
= gratitude to the great diſpenſer and diſpoſer of all 
= things, to the huſband of the widow and father 
of the fatherleſs, intreating his divine favour and 
= affiftance in this and every other moral and reli- 
gious duty; well ſatisfied, that if ſhe duly and 
punctually diſcharges her ſeveral offices in this life, 
ſhe ſhall be bleſſed and rewarded for it in another, 
« Favour 
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Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 2 
woman that feareth the Lord, ſhe tha 
praiſed.“ „% 


hall be 
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AFFECTION PARENTAL. 
SENTIMENTS. 


A their children haſten the approach of age, 


and double the force of years, ſo the comforts 


which they reap from them, are balm to all other 
forrows, and diſappoint the injuries of time. Pa- 


rents repeat their lives in their offsprings; and 
their concern for them is ſo near, that they feel 
all their ſufferings, and taſte all their enjoyments, . 


as much as if they regarded their own perſons. 
However ſtrong we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs 


of a father for his children, yet they will find 


more lively marks of tenderneſs in the boſom of a 
mother. — There are no ties in nature to compare 
with thoſe which unite an affectionate mother to 
| her children, when they repay her tendenneſs with 
obedience and love. © © | 


EXAMPLES. 


7 ALEUCUS, prinee of the Locrians, made a 


& gecree, that whoever was convicted of adul- 
-tery ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of both his 
eyes. Soon after this eſtabliſhment, the legiſla- 
tor's own ſon was apprehended in the very fact, 


and brought to a public trial, How could the 
| 8 father 
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AS the vexations which parents receive from 
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_ philoſopher, Why, conſidering the hagggyſituation 
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father acquit himſelf in ſo tender and delicate a 
conjecture? Should he execute the law in all its 
rigour, this would be worſe than death to the un- 
happy youth: ſhould he pardon. ſo. notorious à 
delinquent, this would defeat the deſign of his ſa- 
lutary inſtitution; To avoid both theſe incon- 
veniencies, he ordered one of his own eyes to be 
pulled out, and one of his ſon's - 
| | KETLIAN. Lib. 13. 


SOLON inquiring of Thales, the Milefon 


of his affairs, he had neither wife no children; 
Thales, for the preſent, made him no anſwer. A 


few days after he introduced a ſtranger, properly 


inſtructed, who ſaid, that he came ten days ago. 
from Athens. Solon immediately aſked him what 
news he brought from thence: I know of no- 
—_ extraordinary, replied he, except that the 
whole city celebrated the funeral of a young man, 
the ſon of a citizen, moſt eminent for his vir- 
tues, who, it ſeems, went abroad u his tra- 
vels. Miſerable man ! cried Solon: but did not 
you hear his name? I did, returned the ſtranger, 

put I have forgot it; this I remember, that he 

was particularly famous for his wiſdom and his 
juſtice. Was it Solon? ſaid our philoſopher; it 
was, anſwered the ſtranger. Upon this, our legiſ- 
Jator began to beat his head, to weep, and to 


_ diſcover all the ſymptoms of the deepeit ſorrow.. 


But Thales interpoſing, with a ſmile, addreiled: 


dim thus, «< Theſe, O Solon, are the things. 


which make me afraid of marriage and children, 
ſince theſe are capable of affecting even ſo wiſe a. 
man as you; be not, however, concerned, for this 
is all a fiction.“ Whether on this occaſion, or 
on the real loſs of a ſon, is uncertain, Solon be- 


ing. 


3 
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ing deſired by a perſon not to weep, ſince weep- 
ing would avail nothing: he was anſwered with 
much humanity and good ſenſe, And for this cauſe 
1 weep. 1 | Univ, HisT, 


: *AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, was of all man- 
kind one of the moſt tender and indulgent fathers 
to his children. It is reported of him, that when 
they were little he would play with them, and di- 
vert himſelf and them with riding upon a ftick; 
and that having been ſurpriſed by a friend in that 
action, he deſired him 79 to tell any body of it till be 
bimſelf war a father. RoLLIx's ANT, HisT. 


_ _ CAMBALUS, a young gentleman of charac- 
ter and fortune, in the city of Mulgeatum, be- 
ing one day out a courſing, was way-Jaid, and 
very near being robbed and murdered by*the ban- 
ditti who infeſted that part of the country. Gor- 
gus, the young gentleman's father, happened to 
come by at the very inſtant, to whom Cambalus 
related the danger he was in. The ſon was on 


foot, the father on horſeback ; but no ſooner had 


he heard the melanchely tale, than he leapt from 
his horſe, deſired his ſon to mount, and make the 
beſt of his way into the city : but Cambalus, pre- 
ferring his father's ſafety to his own, would by no 
means confent to it; on the contrary, conjured 

this father to leave him, and take care of himſelf, 
| -TDhe father, ſtruck with the generoſity and affec- 
tion of his ſon, adding tears to entreaties, but all 
to no purpoſe, The conteſt between them is 
better conceived than deſcribed—while bathed in 
tears, and beſeeching each other to preſerve his 
own life, the banditti approached and ſtabbed 
them both, | Diop. Sic. Lib. 34. 


COR» 
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CORNELIA“, the (illuftrious mother of the 
Gracchi, after the death of her huſband, who left 
her twelve children, applied herſelf to the care of 
her family, with a wiſdom and prudence that ac- 
quired her univerſal eſteem. Only three out of 
the twelve lived to years of maturity; one daugh- 
ter, Sempronia, whom ſhe married to the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus; and two ſons, Tiberius and 


! 


that, though they were generally acknowledged to 
have been born with the moſt happy geniuſes and 
diſpoſitions, it was judged that they were ſtill 
more indebted to education than nature, The 
anſwer ſhe gave a Campanian lady concerning 
them is n famous, and includes in it great in- 
ſtructions for ladies and. mothers. 
That lady, who was very rich, and; ſtill fonder 
of pomp end ſlew, after having diſplayed in a vi- 
= ſit ſhe made her, her diamonds, pearls, and richeſt 
- Jewels, earneſtly deſired Cornelia to let her ſee her 
jewels alſo. - Cornelia dexterouſly turned the con- 
verſation to another ſubje&, to wait the return of 
her ſons, who were gone to the public ſchools. 
When they returned, and entered their mother's 
= apartment, ſhe ſaid to the Campanian lady, point- 
ing to them with her hand, Theſe are my jewels, 
and the only ornaments I admire, And ſuch orna- 
ments, which are the ſtrength and ſupport of ſo- 
ciety, add a brighter luſtre to the fair than all the 
jewels vine Kl... rr oter! 3H 


CATO, though he kept a maſter expreſsly for 
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W mined him as to the progreſs he made in his 


* Legimus' epiſtolas Cornelia matris Gracchorum, apparet filios 
nontam in Gremio educatos quam in Sermone matris. 


learning; 


Caius, whom ſhe brought up with ſo much care, 


his ſon in his own houſe, yet he frequently exa- 


Cic. in BavT. 2.11, 
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learning; and, when time permitted, would take 
great pleaſure in teaching him himſelff. 8 


© AUGUSTUS did the ſame with regard to his Wh 


Honori us. 


PAULUS AMILIUS, after the expiration of 
his firſt conſulſhip, ſubſtituted the ſweets. of re- 
= for the ſplendor of employments.. As augur, 
e applied himſelf to the affairs of religion,. and as 
a father, to the education of his children. He 
was very reſerved, and frugal in every thing that 
tended only to luxury and pomp, but noble and 
magnificent in reſpect to expences of honour and 
duty; in conſequence of which, he ſpared. nothing. 
to procure them an education worthy of their 
birth. Grammarians, rhetoricians, philoſophers, i 
- feulptors, painters, maſters expert in breaking 3 
and managing horſes ;, huaters, who taught youth 
the exerciſes of the chace: in a word, he gave 
his ſons all the aids and maſters that were neceſ- 
| in forming both their minds and bodies, 1 


Arſenius, whilſb he taught his ſons Arcadius and 
| | Roar. HIS r. 


hen he was not employed in public affairs, 
he would be preſent at their ſtudies and exerciſes; 
by theſe affiduous cares evincing that of: all the 
Romans, he was the father who had moſt love“ 
and tenderneſs for his children. PLUT, IN EMII. 


that this example were followed by all perſons in high ftations,. 
who are indeed accountable for their time to the public z but who 
are not thereby diſcharged from the cares which owe theit 
children, by a natural and indiſpenſable right; and more, as 
| labouring for their inſtruction is ſerving the public. . 


1 Caius and Lucius; and the great 
Theodoſius made it a part of his religion to ſit by Bp 


it were to be wiſhes 
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Bor our own court ſupplies us with an ex- 
vnple of parental affection, equal, if not ſupe- 
or, to any other on record, and which com- 
and«s the imitation of every family in the king- 
om; I mean in the tender, but prudent conduct 
f the late queen Caroline. Authority, which is 
oſt in almoſt every other houſe, was carefully 
reſerved in the royal palace; where it was rightly 
WH udged that affection and education without go- 
oernment and reftraint, as planting without prun- 
ing and lopping off luxurious branches, would 
produce minds void of ſtrength and beauty, and 
unable to bring forth the fruits of uſeful and rea- 

Wſonable action. The queen knew how abſolutel 
neceſſary it was to teach youth very early, to refulb 
whatever was hurtful or diſhonourable; and to 
prefer the conſtant and durable good, before mo- 
mentary and fleeting pleaſures. She knew that 
in the practice of this doctrine of refuſing, lay all 
the ſeeds of virtue, and the foundation of every 
thing great and truly noble; for which reaſon ſne 
never gratified her children with what was impro- 
per for her to give, or them to receive, 
| The beſt proof undoubtedly which Parents can 
give of their affection to their children, is to en- 
deayour to make them wiſe and good. The firſt 
claſs of duties which parents owe their children 
reſpects their natural life; and this comprehends 
protection, nurture, proviſton, introducing them 
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and fortune, and the like, The ſecond order of 
duties regards the intellectual and moral life of 
their children, or their education in ſuch arts and 
= accompliſhments as are neceſſary to qualify them 
for performing the duties they owe to themſelves 
and others. As this was found to be the principal 
= <clign of the matrimonial alliance, ſo the fulfilling 


into the world in a manner ſuitable to their rank 


© 
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that deſign is the moſt important and dignified of 
all the parental duties. In order therefore to fit 
the child for acting his part wiſely and worthily 
as a man, as a citizen, and a creature of God, 
both parents ought to combine their joint wiſdom, Bl 
authority, and power, and each apart to employ i 
thoſe talents which are the peculiar excellency i 
and ornament of their reſpective ſex, The father Wl 
ought to lay out and ſuperintend their education; 
the mother to execute and manage the detail of 
which ſhe is capable. The former ſhould direct 
the manly exertion of the intellectual and moral 
powers of his child; his imagination and the 
manner of thoſe exertions, are the peculiar pro- 
vince of the latter. The former ſhould adviſe, 
protect, command; and by his experience, maſ- 
culine vigour, and that ſuperior authority which is 
=_ commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace and ſtrengthen 
i his pupil for active life, for gravity, integrity, and 
. firmneſs in ſuffering. The buſineſs of the latter 
; | is to bend and ſoften her male pupil by the-charms Ml 


of her converſation, and the ſoftneſs and decen« 

of her manners for ſocial life, for politeneſs of 
taſte, and the elegant decorum and enjoyments of 
humanity ; and to improve and refine the tender- 
neſs f modeſty of her female pupil, and form 
her to all thoſe mild domeſtic virtues, which are 
oy peculiar charaQteriſtics and ornaments of her 
"+ a ; a , - * 

To conduct the opening minds of their ſweet 
charge through the ſeveral periods of their pro- 
greſs, to aſſiſt them in each period in throwing 
out the latent ſeeds of reaſon and ingenuity, and 
in giving freſh acceſſions of light and virtue; and, 
at length, with all theſe advantages, to produce 
the young adventurers upon the great _ of 


74 
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WS human life, to act their ſeveral parts in the fight 
of their friends, of ſociety, and mankind; how: 


1 ploriouſl does heaven reward the; taſk, where the 


parents behold thoſe dear images and repreſenta- 
tions of themſelves inheriting their virtues as well 
as fortunes, . ſuſtaining their reſpective characters 
gracefully and worthily, and giving them the 
agreeable proſpect of tranſmitting their names 
with growing honours and advantage to a race yet 
ah r 


Tux CHARACTER or 
A GOOD, FATHER, 


THE good father is ever humane, tender, and 
affectionate to his children; he treats them, 


; | therefore, with lenity and kindneſs ; corrects 


= with prudence; rebukes with temper, and chaſ- 
tiſes with reluctance: he never ſuffers his indul- 
gence to degenerate into weakneſs, or his affec- 
tion to be biaſſed by partiality : as he rejoices in 


W their joy, and participates in their afflictions, he 


never ſuffers them to want à bleſſing which he 


can beſfow, or lament an evil which he can pre- 


vent: whilſt he continueth with them, he admi- 
niſters to their preſent | happineſs, and provides 
for their future felicity when he ſhall be removed 
from them; he is doubly cautious in preſerving 
his own character, becauſe theirs depend upon 
it: he is prudent, therefore, that they may be 
happy; induſtrious, that they may be rich; good 
and virtuous, that they may be reſpeQed : he in- 
ſtructs by his life, and teaches. by his example: 
ass be is thoroughly ſatisfied that piety. is the ſource 
and foundation of every virtue, he takes: care to 
12 2115 bring 
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233 and moſt agreeable man of their ' ac- 
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po them up in the nurture 2 ad monition of 

ord : that they may be 2 Men, he endea- 
vours to - make them good i/tians : and after 
having done every 4 4s in his powef to make 
them eaſy and happy here, he points out to them 
the only infallible means of ſecuring eternal any 


and ee Ng ity demande 


AFFECTION FILIAI. 
SENTIMENT S. 

T may be truly ſaid, that if perſons are undu- 

tiful c their parents, they ſeldom prove good 


to any other relation, 
- The honour which children are required to 


| give to their father and mother, includes in it, 


love, reverence, obedience, and relief, It is uſual 
with Providence to retaliate men's diſobedience 
to their parents in kind: commonly our own 


children ſhall pay us home for it. 


Where ſhall we find the perſon who hath, re · 


Cerived from any one benefits ſo great, or ſo many, 
a42Etas children from their parents? To them it is 


they owe their exiſtence, and conſequent 
pu — pleaſures — enjoyments of life. OY 


. No one will expect a return of kindneſs, how- 


ever conſiderable, from him who can ſhew him- 


ſelf unmindful of what he oweth his parents. 

To fee a father treating his ſons like an [elder 
brother, and to ſee fons covet their father's com- 
y and converſation, becauſe they think him 


3 is the moſt amiable picture the _ 
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2 an behold ; it is a tranſplanted ſelf- love, as ſa- 


opy as religion can make it. 
nd inclinations when he was a ſon, and ev 


hen he himſelf was in a ſtate of dependency ; 
his one reflection would keep fathers from being 
igid, or ſons diffolute, „ 


— 


TAM LE. 


* ving exerciſed great violence · and .cruelty 
over the citizens, was cited at. the expiration. of 
his office to anſwer for his conduct, Among o- 
ther things that were laid to his charge, he was 
accuſed of treating with barbarity one of his own 
ons. Manlius, it ſeems, had no other cauſe of 
complaint againſt this ſon than his having an im- 


3 the company of thoſe of his own age and.for- 
tune, and condemned to ſervile works, and a 


againſt ſo ſevere a dictator, and ſ 
ther, except the fon himſelf, who, moved with 
filial piety, and under the greateſt concern that he 
ſhould furniſk matter of accuſation againſt his 


to relieye him. One morning without appriſing 
ger, an 
Pomponius was yet in bed. He ſent up his 


» 


cover to him ſome new inſtances of his father's 
® Quia infacundior fit, et lingua impromptu, Liv, 
Vox. I. „%% 
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If every father remembered his c 2 thoughts 


MANLIUS, the Roman dictator, ha- 


= pfiſon like a ſlave. All were highly N 
o inhuman a fa- 


ed as friendſhip, as pleaſurable as love, and as _ 


” 


eon remembered what he expected from his father, 


* 


1 


4 pediment in his ſpeech v. For this reaſon he was 
baniſhed far from the city, from his home, and 


- father, reſolved upon a moſt extraordinary method 


any body, he came to the city armed with a dag» 
went directly td the houſe of the tri- 
bune Pomponius, who had accuſed his father. 


name, and was immediately admitted by the tri- 
bune, who did not doubt but he was come to diſ- 
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"if ſeverity. After they had ſaluted each other, 

* young Manlius deſired a private conference; and 

ky as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf alone with the tribune, 

. he drew out his dagger, preſented it to his breaſt, 
il | and declared he would ſtab him that moment, if 
i he did not ſwear in the form he ſhould diQate, 

| „ Never to hold the aſſembly of the people for 
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accuſing his father.” Pomponius, who ſaw. the 
dagger glittering at his breaſt, himſelf alone with- 
dodiut arms, and attacked by a robuſt young man, 
full of a bold- confidence: in his own ſtrength, 

took the oath demanded of him, and. r 

confeſſed with a kind of complacency in the 

thing, and a ſincerity which ſufficiently argued 

he was not ſorry for what he had done, that it 

was that violence which obliged him to deſiſt from 
his enterpriſe, | * | 


Dan. . „en, &o 
AMONG the incredible number of perſons 
who were proſcribed under the fecond triumvi- 
rate of Rome, were the celebrated orator, 
Cicero, and his brother Quintus, When the 
news of the proſcription was brought to them, 
they endeavoured to make their eſcape to Brutus 
in Macedon. They : travelled together ſome 
time, mutually condoling their bad fortune: but 
as their departure had been very precipitate, and 
they were not furniſhed with money and other 
neceſſaries for their voyage, it was agreed that 
Cicero ſhould make what haſte he could to the 

ſea- ſide to ſecure their paſſage®, and Quintus 
R re turn 
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* My young readers may perhaps be defirous of knowing what 
are o 


was the Cicero. So laudable a curiofity ought to be-grati- 
ned, He continued his route towards Gaeta, where having heard 
no news of his brother, he embarked ; but the fatigues of body, 
aud the anziety of his mind, together with the yexation of contrary 

E | winds, 
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| return home to make more ample proviſion. But, 


as in moſt houſes, there were as .informers 


| as domeſtics, his return was immediately known, 


and the houſe of courſe filled with foldiers and 
aſſaſſins. Quintus concealed himſelf fo effectually, 
that the ſoldiers could not find him; enraged at 
their diſappointment, they put his ſon to the ror- 
ture, in order to make him diſcover the plate of 
his father's concealment ; but filial affection was 
proof in the young Roman againſt the moſt ex- 
uiſite torments. An involuntary ſigh, and ſome- 
imes a deep groan was all that could'be extorted 
from the generous youth, His agonies were en- 
creaſed ; but with amazing fortitude he ſtill per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution of not betraying his father. 
Quintus was not far off, and the reader may ima- 
gine better than can be expreſſed how the heart of, 


wigds, threw him into ſuch a diſorder as obliged him to be ſet on 

thore. Art laſt tired of flying, ind even of life itſelf, he reſolved to 
go to a country-houſe which he: hed about a mile from the ſea : 
* I muſt, ſays he, die in my country, which I have faved more than 
once.” His ſeryants, however, perctrving the danger he was in, 
parfied him by foree from his houſe, in order to conceal him; but: 
enfortunately they were met by a party of ſoldiors on the wad. His 
ſervants would have ventured their lives in defcace of theit maſ- 


ter; but he ordered them to ſtop the litter amd let him ſuſfer avi- 


hat his eruel fate rendered inevitables In the mean time, 


fixing his eyes on the aſſeſſins, he thruſt his head, opt of ths Ince 


of the litter, which the centurion Herennius ſevered from hi 
Houlders, after which he chopped off both his bands. Popiline,' 
the military tribune, carried the head and hands of Cicero to An- 


tony, one of the triumvirs, who was not aſhamed to feaſt his eyes 


upon ſo horrible a ſpectacle. The head of Cicero was then Expoſed 
derween his tuo Bande, en the Fate plate: whidh® io Way Ges, 


and eſpecially during the laſt year of hs life, he had diſplayed an 


eloquence which,no man ever equalled, or at leaſt ſurpaſſed. Cicero 


| was murdered the 7th of December, in the laſt month in the ſixty- 
| N 8 1 \ þ : 


fourth year of his age. - 76 | ; 

- Pronimenti cxiedica, præbentique immotam cervicem, - caput + 
preciſum eſt.— Manus quoque— przciderunt, Ita relatum ca- 
put ad Antonium, juſſuque ejus inter duas manus in raftris poſi- 
tum, ubi—quanta nulla unquam humana vox cum admiratione 
eloquenzie, autitus fuerat, Ls vs > fe "FW 36... 

C 2 a father 
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a father muſt have been affected with the ſighs and 
roans of a ſon expiring in tortures to fave his 
| life. He could bear it no longer; hut quit- 
ting the place of his concealment, he preſented 
himſelf to the aſſaſſins, begging with a flood of 
tears to put him to death, and diſmiſs the inno- 
cent child, whoſe generous behaviour the trium- 
virs themſelves, if informed of the fact, would 
judge worthy of che higheſt approbation and re- 
ward, But the inhuman monſters, without being 
the leaſt affected with the tears either of the fa- 
ther or the fon, anſwered, that they both muſt die; 
the father becauſe he was proſcribed, and the fon 
becauſe he had concealed his father. Then a new 
conteſt of tenderneſs aroſe who fhould die firſt; 
but this the aflaſſins ſoon decided, by beheading 
them both at. the ſame time. 
AfpriAx. Dio. PtuT. VAI. Max, &c. - 


} „ 
dd. * — 
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THE conduct of young Appius during the 
proſcription abovementioned, renewed the exam- 
ple of the piety of _ZEnels ®, and with the like 
ſucceſs, His father Appius, aged and infirm, 
ſeeing himſelf profcribed, did not think that what 
remained of a languiſhing life was worth the pains 
of preſerving, and was willing to wait for the 
murderers quietly at his own houſe. He could not, 
however, reſiſt the preſling inſtances and zeal of 
his ſon, who took him on his ſhoulders, and, 
loaded with this precious burden, went through 
the city unknown to ſome, and commanding the' 
reſpect of others by the beauty of ſo commendable. 
and generous an action. As ſoon as they got out 
of Rome, the ſon ſometimes aſſiſting his father 
to walk, and ſometimes carrying him, when the 
fatigue was too great, condudted hith to the ſea, 
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and conveyed: him ſafe into Sicily,” Ihe people 
preſerved the remembrance of this - affectionate 
conduct, and on his return to Rome, after tbe 


triumvirs had put a ſtop to the proſcription, all 


the tribes unanimouſly concurred in raiſing him 


to the ædileſhip. But the goods of his father 


having been confiſcated, he had not money to 
defray the expences of the ſhews belonging to 
that office: on which account, the artiheers 
charged nothing for their labbur, and the people 
tax ing themſelves willingly, each according to his 
ability, not only enabled him to defray the ex- 


pence of the «uſual dports, but to purchaſe an 


eſtate twice the value of that which he had 
loſt. APPIAN, e Iten 4 zung e Len ui 

„dil Id uten os #2445195 en gi ns Th 

CINNA, the Roman Conſul, who ſerupled no- 
attempt; how villainous ſever, which could ſerve 
his purpoſe, undertook to get Pomponius Strabo 
murdered in his tent; but his ſon ſaved his life, 
which. was the firſt remarkable action of Pompey 
the Great. The trencherous Cinna, by many 
alluring promiſes, had gained over one Terentius, 
a confident of Pompey's, to his intereſt,” and. pre- 
vailed on him to affaffinate the general, and ſe- 
duce his troops. Voung Pompey being informed 


of this deſign a few hours before it was to be put 
in execution, placed a faithful guard round the 


prætorium; ſo that none of the conſpirators 


eould come near it. He then watched all the mo- 
tions of the camp, and endeavouredito appeaſe te 


fury of- the ſoldiers; Who hated the general his 
father, by ſuch acts of prudence as were worthydf 
the oldeſt commanders. However, ſome of the 


mutineers l forced open one of the gates of 


the camp, in order to deſert to Cinna, the gene- 
ral's ſon threw himſelf flat on his back in their 
5 C 3 | Way, 
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way, crying out, that they fhould not break their 
oath and detert their commander, without treading 
his body to death. By this means he put a flop. 
to their deſertion, and afterwards wrought fo. ef- 
tectually upon them by bis affecting ſpeeches and 
_ engaging carriage, that he reconciled them to his 

father. PPlur. 18 POMP« 


DEMETRIUS, king of Macedon, being im- 
priſoned by Seleucus, he wrote a letter to his ſon 
Antigonus, commending to bim the care of his 
concerus in Greece; exhorting him to govern his 
ſubjects juſtly, to act always with moderation, and 
to look upon him, (his father) as dead; canjuring 
him never to part with any of his eities, or give 
up any thing to Seleucus to procure his liberty. 
But netwithſtanding this letter might in the 
opinion of the world have freed him from all een- 
ſure; yet he immediately offered Seleucus nat 
only all that he held in Greece, but bis own 
perſon in hoſtage for his father's liberty. But 
this was reſuſed. However, Antigonus continued 
earneſtly to ſolicit it, by the moſt preſſing and 
paſſionate importunities and offers as long as De- 
metrius lived ; going in deep maurning,. during 
that ſpace (three years) and never once partaki 
.of any feaſts or diverſions while his father was in 
priſon. As ſoon as he heard of his death, and 
that his athes were coming from Syria, be ſailed 
.with a noble fleet to the Archipelago to meet 
them. He then depoſited them in a golden urn, 
which, when he entered the harbour of Corinth; 
"be placed in the poop of the royal galley, ſet his 
crown upon it, and covered it with a canopy of 
purple, himſelf ſtanding by cloathed in 
.mourning, and his eyes red with tea ts. 
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Tt is worth obſerving, that Demetrius likewiſe 
had rendered himſelf very remarkable for his filjal 
= picty : for we are told by Plutarch, Juſtin, and 
others, that Demetrius was not only dutiful and 
loyal to his father, but had ſo warm an affection 
for his perſon, that he was, in the ſtricteſt fenſe of 
the werds, his father's beſt friend. As all degrees 
of bliſs are either heightened or leſſened by com- 
pariſon, ſo the happineſs of Antigonus (the fa- 
ther of Demetrius) in this reſpect, appeared with 
the brighter luſtre on account of the family-dif- _ 
ſenſions in the courts of his ſeveral rivals. Of 
this he was ſo ſenſible, that having given audience 
one day to the ambaſladors of Callander, Ptolemy, 
and. Lyſimachus, and they being withdrawn, he 
ordered them to be called back, becauſe his ſon 
Demetrius, coming in warm from hunting, went 
into his father's apartment, ſaluted him, and then 
fat down with his javelin in his hand. When the 
ambaſſadors demanded what his pleaſure was, 
Tell your mafters, ſays Antigonus, beſides 
what I before-mentioned, upon what terms my 
fon and] live,” “ Seb : £ 
The ſenſe the father had of his ſon's inviolable 
attachment to him, made him fo readily compli- 
ment him with the regal dignity, giving him not 
only a ſhare in the government, be the title of 
king; and he never had any occaſion to repent of 
his confidence. Just. 1. 16, PLuT. in DEMERT. 
Con. Ney. DE REG. c. 3. | ö 


CYAXARES, uncle of Cyrus the Great, hav- 
ing been an eye-witneſs of the courage, conduct, 
and many aimiable qualities of his nephew, was de- 
ſirous of giving a fignal teſtimony of the value he 
dad for his merit, Cyaxares had no male- iſſue, and 
| but one daughter. This favourite princefs.he of- 
| C4 fered 
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32 AFFECTION FILIAL. 
fered in marriage to Cyrus, with an aſſurance of 
the kingdom of Media for ber portion. Cyrus 
loved the princeſs, had a grateful ſenſe of it; - 6 

| nevertheleſs did not think himſelf at liberty to ac- al 

=_— cept it, till he had firſt obtained the conſent of his 

father and mother: leaving therein a noble exam- Ml 

ple to all future ages of the reſpectful ſubmiſſion Wl 

and dependence u nch all children ought to ſhew 
to their parents on the like occaſion, of what age 
ſoever they be, or to whatever degree of power and 
greatneſs they may have arrive. 

4 | Xenorn, CyRor. I. 6. 


. WHILE. OQavius was at Samos, after the fa- 
mous battle of Actium, which made him maſter 
of the univerſe, he held a council to examine the 
- priſoners which had been engaged in Antonꝝ's 
party. Among the reſt there Bo. ht before him 
an old man named Metellus, oppreſſed with years 
and infirmities, disfigured with a long beard and a 
neglected head of hair, but eſpecially by his clothes, 
which by his ill fortune were become very ragged. 
The ſon of this Metellus was one of the Judges, | 
and he had great difficulty of knowing his father 
in the deplorable condition in which he ſaw him. 
At laſt, however, having recelleed his features, 
inſtcad. of being aſhamed to own him, he ran to 
embrace him, crying bitterly, Afterwards turg- 
ing towards the tribunal, «< Cæſar, ſays he, my 
father has been your enemy, and I your officer : 
he deſerves to be puniſhed, and I to be rewarded. - 
The favour I deſire of you is either to fave him on 
my account, or to order me to. be put to death with 
him,” All the judges were touched with compaſ- 
ſion at this affecting ſcene ; Octavius himſelf re- 
lented, and granted to old Metellus his life and 
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ALEXANDER the Great, having defeated , 
the numerous army of Darius; king of Perſia, had 


þ taken his mother, wife, and children priſoners, 
105 He behaved towards them all with the utmoſt deli- 
* | Cacy, politeneſs, and humanity. Having received 
ion from Macedonia a great quantity of purple ſtuffs 
ew and rich habits, made after the faſhion- of that 
ou country, he preſented them to Syſigambis (Darius's 
10 mother) together with the artificers who had 


wrought them. He likewiſe commanded the meſ- 
— to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe 


ſtuffs, ſhe: might make her grandchildren learn the 
. art of weaving them, by way of amuſement; and 
* to give them as preſents to whomſoever they 
ſhould think proper. At theſe words, the tears 
4 which fell from her eyes, ſhewed but too evident- 
. by how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſed at theſe gifts ; 
bh the working in wool being conſidered by the Per- 
| f ſian women as the higheſt 8 Thoſe who 
3 carried theſe preſents, having told the king that 
2 Syſigambis was very much diſſatisfied, he thought 
* himſelf obliged to make an apology for what he 
55 had done, and adminiſter ſome conſolation to her. 


Accordingly, he paid her a viſit, when he ſpoke 
thus : “ Mother, the ſtuff in which you ſee me 
clothed, was not only a gift of my ſiſters, but 
wrought by their, fingers. — I beg you to be- 
lieve that the cuſtom of my country miſled me; 
and do not conſider that as an inſult which was 
owing intirely to ignorance. I believe J have not 
- as yet done any thing which | knew interfered _ 
with your manners and cuſtoms, I was told, that 
among the Perſians it is a fort of crime for-a fon 
to ſeat himſelf in his mother's preſence, without 
firſt obtaining her leave v. You are ſenſible how 
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. Film in conſpectu matris nefas eſſe conſidere, nifi ita a5 
permifit, Q.Cvuar, unn 1 
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cautious I haye always been in this particular. 
and that I never ſat down till you had firſt laid 
your commands upon me to do io. As the higheſt 
teſtimony of the yeneration I have for you, I al- 
ways called you by the tender name of mother, 
though this belongs properly to Olympias anly, 
to whom 1 owe my birth.“ | ety 


OLYMPIAS, Alexander's own: mather,. was 
of ſuch an unhappy diſpoſition, that be wauld ne- 
ver let ker have any concern in the affairs of the 
government. She uſed frequently to make very 
fevere complaints on that account; but he always 
ſubmitted to her ill- humour with great mila 


take birth and expire with this great man, The 
victory he obtained at Leuctra had drawn the eyes 
and admiration of all the neighbouring people 


and patience. Antipater, one of his friends, having ng 
one day wrote a long letter againſt her, the king, 1 
after reading it, replied,, 4ntipater daes nos know v 
that tear ſbed by a mother will ablitarate ten S 
thouſand ſuch letters as this. A behaviour like this. b 
and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at one and the ſame . 
time, that Alexander was both an affectionate ſon. » 
and an able politician, - Q. CURB. Se : 
EPAMINONDAS, without all doubt; was: , 
one of the greateſt generals, and one of the beſt | 
men which Greece ever produced ®, Before him 
the city of Thebes was not diſtinguiſhed by any 
memorable action, and after him it was not famous | | 
for its virtues, but its misfortunes, till it ſunk into | 
its original obſcurity; fo that it faw its glory 3 


* Ppaminondas princeps, meo.judicio, Genie, Av4>. Queere 
I. 1. n. 4. Fuit incertum, vir melior an dux eſſet . Ut ma- 
nefeſt um fil, patriæ ora et natam et extinctam cum eo-fuiſſe, 
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upon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as the 
ſupport of Thebes, as the triumphant conquerer: 
ok all Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece: in a 
word, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent 
captain that ever was in the world. In the midſt 
of this univerſal applauſe, ſo capable of making 
the general of an army forget the man for tlie 
victor, Epaminondas, little ſenſible to ſo ne 


E and ſo deſetved a glory, My jy, faid he, quits 
Ee my felt of that which the news" of thy vl 
_ Xt give my father and my mother. CALL avs 

7 090 | PLuv. i CoRIOL. p. 215: 


' NOTHING in hiftory ſeems fo valuable tb 


nour to human nature, and proceed from à heart 
which neither falſe glory, nor falfe greatneſs have 
corrupted, I confeſs it with grief, I ſee theſe no- 
ble ſentiments daily expire amohgft us, eſpecially 
in perſons where birth and rank raife them above 


others, who too frequently are neither, fa- 
thers, good ſons, 5 bal nor mall oor 
and who would: think it a diſgrace to expreſt for a. 
father and mother the tender regard of which we: 
have here fo fine an example from a pagan. 


AMON an incredible number of illuftrious 
men who were falſely accuſed and put to death by 
Nero, the cruel emperor of Rome, was one Bareas. 
Soranus, a man, as Tacitus informs us, of ſingular 
vigilance and juſtice in the diſcharge of his duty. 
During his confinement, his daughter Servilia 
was. apprehended and brought into the ſenate, and 
there arraigned,” Fhe crime laid to. her charge: 
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ments and jewels, and the moſt valuable patt of 


Eicians. 


me, ſays Rollin, as ſuch ſentiments whick do ho- 


was, that ihe had turned into money all her ornã—- 
ber dreſs, to defray 2 expente of conflltitg ma- 
2 | C & : | 
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gicians. To this the young Servilia, with a flood 
of tears replied, „ That ſhe had indeed conſulted WR 
magicians, but the whole of her enquiry was to 
know whether the emperor and ſenate would af- 
ford protection and ſafety to her dear and indul- 
ent parent againſt his accuſers. With this view, 
laid the, [ preſented the diviners, men till now 
. utterly unknown to me, with my jewels, apparel, 
and the other ornaments peculiar, to my quality, 
as | would have ted my blood and life, c 
my blood and life have procured my father's liber- 
ty. But whatever this my proceeding was, my 
unfortunate father was an utter ſtranger to it, and 
If it is a crime, I alone am the delinquent.” -_ 
She was, however, together with her father, 
condemned to die, but in what manner hiſtory is 
Llent, Tacirt, ANN, I. 16. c. 20. 


- VALERIUS MAXIMUS likewiſe relates a 
very ſingular fa upon this ſubject, A woman 
of illuſtrious birth had been condemned to be 
ſtrangled. The Roman prætor delivered her up 

to the triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to 
priſon, in order ta her being put to death. The 
gaoler, who was ordered to execute her, was ſtruck 
with compaſſion, and could not reſolve to kill her. 
He choſe therefore to let her die of hunger. Be- 
ſides which, he ſuffered her daughter to ſee her in 
priſon ; taking care, however, that ſhe brought 
her nothing to. eat. As this continued many days, 
he was ſyrpriſed that the priſoner lived fo long 
without eating; and ſuſpeCting the daughter, up- 
on watching her, he diſcovered that ſhe nouriſhed 
her mother with her own milk. Amazed at fo 
pious, and at the ſame time ſo ingenious an in- 
vention, he told the fact to the triumvir, and the 
ttiumvir ta the prætor, who believed the thi 
8 - merit 
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eerited relating in the aſſembly of the people. 

to hat the mother and daughter ſhould be ſubſiſted 

af- or the reſt of their lives at the expence of the 

ul. public, and that a temple ſacred to piety ſhould 

w, bc erected near the priſon. 5 

1 5 VAI. Max. I. 5-4; PI. His r. I. 7. 36. 
. | 557 


THE ſame author gives us a ſimilar inſtance of 
= filial piety in a young woman named Xantippe to 
her father Cimonus, who was likewiſe con- 
fined in priſon, and which is univerſally known 
= by the name of the Reman Charity. Both theſe 
WE inſtances appeared ſo very extraordinary and un- 
common to that people, that they could only ac- 
count for them, by ſuppoſing that the love of 
children to their parents was the firſt law of nature, 
== Putarct aliquis hoc contra naturam factum elle, 


a MAT ni prima nature lex eſſet diligere parentes. 
8 V ALER, Ibid, 
* 

) : 

. Tux CHARACTER OF 
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THE good and dutiful Son is one who ho- 
noureth his parents, by paying them the utmoſt 
. deference and reſpec; by a reverential awe and 
veneration for them; a filial affection for their 
perſons, and a tender regard for their ſafety and 
preſervation ; a conſtant and cheexful attention to 
their advice, and a ready and implicit obedience 
to their commands. As he becometh every day 
more ſenſible of his obligations to them, he 
grows every "= more willing and ſolicitous to 
repay them. He employs his youth to he 

| e 
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their age; his abundance to relieve their wants; 
his knowledge and ſtrength to ſupply their infir- 
mities and decay. He is more careful of his cha- Wl 
rater and reputation in the world, becauſe theirs hip: 
depend upon it. Ever anxious for their welfare, 

and attentive to their happineſs, he endeavours, 
by evety method in his power, to prolong their 
days, that his «wn may be long in the land. He 
reſts aſſured, that God will not only bleſs obedient 
children here, but will reward them with the bleT- 
fing of heaven, where it ſhall be well with bim for 
ever; where we ſhall all join; ſon and father, 
daughter and mother, wife and huſband, ſervant 
and maſter ; all the relations and connections of 


this life, to honour one great _ protector, 
| lord, and maſter of us all, 


* 


AFFECTION FRATERNAL. 
SENTIMENTS. 4 
QUGH all mankind ſpring from the ſame 


head, and are bound to cultivate a mutual 
. wil to each other; yet this duty is not ſo 


obvious and ſtriking as that which is incumbent 
on thoſe who belong to the ſame fami 


Nothing can approach nearer to ſel love than 


fraternal affection: and there is but a ſhort re- 


move from our own concerns and happineſs to 
theirs who come from the fame ſtock, and are 
partakers of the ſame blood. Nothing, therefore, 


can be more horrible than diſcord and animoſity 


among members fo allied ; and nothing fo ben 
tiful as harmony and love, 


| Fhis | 
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This relation is formed by nature, not by. 
itz, yet it is prior to the obligations of friend. 
ip: conſequently nature and reaſon dictate that 
gere ſhould be a peculiar affection between bre- 
tenren. We are not obliged, however, to make a 
brother or ſiſter an intimate or boſom friend in 
preference to one who is not akin. Diverſity of 
temper, and want of ſyitable qualifications may 
gender it unſafe and improper. But where friend» 
ſhip and fraternity meet in the ſame perſons, ſuch 
4 conjunction adds a luſtre to the relation. 

Among brethren an hearty love of benevolence, 
an ardent concern for each ather's. welfare, a rea- 
dineſs to ſerve and promote it, are the peculiar 
offices of this relation; and though friends are to 
have their ſhare, yet the claim of kindred. is firſt 
and ordinarily ſtrongeſt . 1 | 


EXAMPLES 


1 N the beginning of the ſixteenth century, the 
Portugueſe carracks ſailed from. Liſbon to Goa, 
a very great, rich, and flouriſhing colony of that 
nation in the Eaſt-Indies. There were no leſs. 
than twelve hundred ſouls,” mariners, paſſengers, 
prieſts, and n, 7 board one of theſe veſſels. 
e beginning of their voyage was. proſperous ; 
they hy doubled the Rake bxirediity. of the 
eat continent of Africa, called the Cape of 
Good Hope, and were ſteering their courſe north- 
eaſt, to the great continent of India, when ſome 
gentlemen on board, who, having ſtudied geo- 


Neceſſaria præſidia vitæ debentur iis maxime, quos ante dizi 
(i, e. propinquis)' vita autem, victuſque communis, conſilia, ſer - 
monea, &c, in amicitiis vigent maxim. Cic, DI Orric. 


graphy 
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graphy and navigation, (arts whieh reflect honour 
on the poſſeſſors) found in the latitude in which 
they were then failing a large ridge of rbcks laid il 
down in their ſea- charts. They no ſooner inade Wil 
this difcovery, than they acquainted the captain of 
the ſhip with the affair, deſiring him to commu- 
nicate the ſame to the pilot; which requeſt he im- 
mediately granted, recommending him to lie by 
in the night, and ſtacken ſail by day, until they 
ſhould be paſt the danger. It is a cuſtom always 
among the Portugueſe abſolutely to comfnilt the 
ſailing part, or the navigation of the veſſel te the 
pilot, who is anſwerable with his head for the ſafe 
conduct or earriage of the king's ſhips, or thoſe 
| belonging to private traders ;- and he is under no 
manner of direction from the captain, who com- 
mands in every other reſpect, . 
The pilot being one of thoſe ſelf-ſufficient men 
wha think every hint given them from others in 
the way of their profeſſion 1 from their 
underſtandings, took it as an affront to be taught 
his art, and inſtead of complying with the cag- 
tain's requeſt, actually crowded more (ail than the 
veſſel had carried before. They had not ſailed 
many hours, but juſt about the dawn of day, a 
terrible. diſaſter befel them, which would have 
been prevented if they had lain by. The ſhip 
ſtruck upon a rock. I leave to the reader's ima- 
gination, what a ſcene of horror this dreadful ac- 
cident muſt occaſion among twelve hundred per- 
ſons, all in the ſame inevitable danger; beholding 
with fearful aſtoniſhment, that inſtantaneous death 
which now ſtared them ia the face 
In this diftreſs, the captain ordered the pinnace 
to be launched, into which having toſſed a ſmall 
quantity of biſcuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, 
he jumped in himſelf with nineteen others, who, 


with 


I -- 
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with their ſwords, prevented the coming in of any 


more, leſt the boat ſhould fink. In this condition - 


they put off into the great Indian ocean, without 2 
compaſs to ſteer by, or any frefh water but what 
might happen to fall from the heavens, whoſe 
mercy alone could deliver them. After they had 
rowed to and fro four days in this miſerable condi- 
tion, the captain, who had been for ſome time very 
ſick and weak, died: this added, if poſſible, to 
their miſery, for as they now fell into confuſion, 
every one. would govern and none would obey. 
This obliged them to elec one of their own com- 


| pany to command them, whoſe orders they impli- 
citly agreed to follow. This perſon propoſed to 
the company ta draw lots, and to caſt every fourth 


man overboard ; as their ſmall ſtock of proviſions 
was ſo far ſpent, as not to be able at a vp ſhort 


2 allowance to ſuſtain life above three days longe 


They were now nineteen perſons in all: in this 


number were a friar and a carpenter, both of 
—_ whom they would exempt, as the one was uſeful 


to abſolve and comfort them in their laſt extre- 
mity, and the other to repair the pinnace in caſe 


| of a leak or other accident. The ſame compliment 
they paid to their new captain, he being 17 r 


man, and his life of much conſequence. He re- 


fſuſed their indulgence a great while; but at laſt 


they obliged him to acquieſce, ſo that there were 

four to die out of the ſixteen remaining perſons. - ' 
The three firſt, after having conf and re- 

ceived abſolution, ſubmitted. to their fate. The 


fourth, whom fortune condemned; was a Portu- 


gueſe gentleman that had a younger brother in the 
boat, who ſeeing him about to be thrown oyer- 
board, moſt tenderly embraced him, and with tears 
in his eyes beſought him to let him die in his 
room, caforcing his arguments by telling bim * 


* ” 
-_ el + 8 
: 
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he was a married man, and had a wife and chit. 
dren at Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſters, who 
abſolutely depended upon him; that as for him- 
ſelf, he was ſingle, and his life of no great impor- 
tance: he therefore conjured him to ſuffer him to 
ſupply his place. The elder brother, aſtoniſhed, 
and melting with this generoſity, replied, that 
ſince the divine Providence had appointed him to 
ſuffer, it would be wicked and unjuſt to permit any 
other to die for him, — a brother, to whom 
he was fo infinitely obliged. The younger, per- 
fiſting in his purpoſe, would take no denial ; but 
throwing himſelf on his knees, heid his brother ſo 
faſt, that the company could not diſengage them, 
Thus they diſputed for a while, the elder brother 
bidding him to be a father to his children, and re- 
eommended his wife to his protection, and as he 
_—_ inherit his eſtate, to take care of their com- 
mon hſters; but all he could ſay could not make 
the younger deſiſt, This was a ſcene of tender- 
neſs that muſt fill every breaſt ſuſceptible of gene- 
Tous impreſſions with pity, At laſt the conftancy 
of the elder brother yielded to the piety of the 
other. He acquieſced, and fuffered the gallant 
youth to ſupply his place, who being caſt into the 
Tea, and a good ſwimmer, ſoon got to the ſtern of 
the pinnace; and laid hold of the rudder with his 
right hand, which being 13 one of the 
ſailors, he cut off the hand with his ſword ; then 
dropping into the ſea, he preſently caught hold 
again with his left, which received the ſame fate 
' — a ſecond blow; thus diſmembered of both 
ands, he made a ſhift notwithſtanding to keeg 
himſelf above water with his feet and two ſtumps, 
which he held bleeding upwards. 3 
. This moving ſpectacle ſo raiſed the pity of the 
whole company, that they cried out, He is but 
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ene man, let us-endeavour.to ſave his life, and he 
was accordingly taken. into the boat z where he 
had his hands j up as well as the place and 
circumſtances could permit. They rowed all that 
night and the next morning; when the ſun aroſe, 

as if heaven would reward the gallantry and * 
of this young man, they deſeried L lend 
proved to be the mountains Mozambique, in — 
ca, not far fram a Portugueſe: colony. Thither 
they all ſafe arriued, where they remained until the 
2 3 4 paſſed and carried them 
to Ga. 
z At that city, Linſchoten, a writer of Bead ers- 
dit and efteem, aſſures us, that he himſelf faw 
them 4 with the two! brothers that 
ver night, beheld * ign with. his ſtumps, : 
had the — was boch moutha, as well 
2s from the reſt ofthe: „ Hue 
Van Ln 3 VOYaGal, A. 'Do 159. 
591. 16. 155 
| THE Chineſe bens back remarkebldiſinthe pu- 
nty of their morals, the ſimplicity of their man- 
ners, and the cultivation. of the ſocial virtues. . 
The. examples of their rulers and great men haue 
very much contributed to confirm the people in 
the pradtice: of moral duties ; for, perhaps, few 
princes ever exhibited greater inſtances of an ami» 
able and virtuaus conduct. Cemcu, who was a 
diſciple of, and commentator upon their oelebra- 
ted philoſopher Confuſius, iT ty us the following 


E of veothenly allaQuan 


THE king of Coche bad three amd 
haves hor . ——— 
er , forme days before his death declared him 

is ſucceſſor, to the exchufion of his brethren. 
1 proceeding was: the more extraordinary, 4s i 


e brother. 11 13 111 


Al 
emperc 
telliger 
tions. 
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It was contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The 
people, therefore, thought that after the death of 
the king, they might without any erime raiſe the 
eldeſt ſon to the throne. This deſign was univer- 
fally. approved of: but the new — calling te 
mind his father's laſt words, rejected the offen 
and taking the crown, placed it on the head of 
his youngeſt brother, publickly- declaring that he 
renounced it, and thought himfelf unworthy of 
it, as he was excluded by his father's: will;;' and 
his father could not now retract hat he had done. 
His brother, being affected with ſuch 'a generous 
action, initantly intreated him not to bppole the 
inclination of the people, who defired Wim for 
their ruler- He urged, chat he uon was che la- 
ful ſuvceſſor to the uroyn ανhioh he reſuſed, and 
that theif father eduld nov! infri the be 
the kingdom; that he chu. been ed by an 
extravagant fondnelſs.z; ad- hat, in a word; tlie 
people had the power of redreſſing any breach in 
the eſbabſiſhed Jau. Nothing; however, was ca- 
pable of . a brother to accept of the 
crown, Fhere was a: glorious contelh: between 
the tuo princess; and 28 they perceived. tharthe 
diſpute would be endieſe they retired from court: 

— — both 5 and been van- 
quiſhed, went to end their $:topether in 
peaceful ſolitude, menen the desde to: tha 


arch ithq b 

VES PAS IAN, 4 eee 
formed that Domitiza had. abandoned himſelf to 
all manner of debauchery, and affumed more au- 


:thority: than was ſui le to a ſon only was 
higbly incenſed againſt: him: upon this, Fiu, 1 
his eldeſt ſon, pleaded with great affection and ens firſt 


3 in. Favour. of his brother, intreating the 
— 
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emperor to beware of being raſhly incenſed by in- 
telligence from ſuch as brought criminal aecuſa- 
tions. To your own ſon,” ſaid he, “ it is but 
juſt you ſhould bear a ſpirit of gentleneſs, free 
from all prejudice. Not from fleets, not from le- 
gions, are ſuch powerful bulwarks formed for the 
ſupport of the imperial dignity, as from a nume- | 
rous iſſue in the-4rperial houſe. The number of "2 
our friends is diminiſhed: with time: theyyoften, a 
deſert us to follow fortune; or becauſe we cannot > 
aratify their deſites. But from our own blood we. 
may always promiſe-ourſelyes ready aſſiſtance, and 
unſhaken fidelity. In our good fortune many will 
partake with us; but our neareſt in kindred alone 
will bear us company in our adverſitics,, Even be- 
tween brothers, added he, concord and unani- 
mity will not prove laſting, if their common pa- 
rent ſets them not an example, 1 3 Veſpaſian, : bot. | 
not;intirely reconciled! ta Domitian, by | this rea- 
ſoning, was nevertheleſs charmed with the tender - 
affectian. of Titus. Upon the death of the empe- 
ror the government fell to Titus; but Domitian 
pretended. to an equal ſhare in it, and raiſed great 
diſturbances in the city, by giving out; and arro- 
gantly maintaining, that his father had leſt him 
partner in the empite, but that the will had been 
falſified; yet Titus could not prevail upon him- 
ſelf either to puniſh or baniſh him: but, on the 
contrary, treated him as his colleague in the em- 
pire, conjuring him often in private not to hate 
drother who bore him a ſincere and tender affec- 
tion, and was willing to allow him a due ſhare in 

DARIUS, king of Perſia, had three ſons b his. m4 
hilt, wife, the daughter of Gabrias, tr 25 TY 


\ 
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before their father came to the crown'; and four 
more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who were 
all born after their father's acceſſion to the throne, 
Artabazanes, called by Juſtin, Artimenes, was the 
eldeſt of the former, and Xerxes, of the latter. Ar. 
tabazanes alledged, in his own behalf, that the 
right of — on, — Ar * cuſtom and 
practice nations, belonged to him preferably 
to all the reſt, Xerxes's argument for — 
his father was, that as he was the ſon of Atoſſa, the 
daughter of Cyrus, who founded the Perſian em- 


pite, it was more juſt that the crown of Cyrus 


ſhould devolve upon one of his deſcendants than 
upon one. that was not. Demaratus, a Spartan 


| king, at that time at the court of Perſia, ſecretly 


ſuggeſted to Xerxes another argument to fu 
his pretenſions: that Artabazanes was —2 
eldeſt ſon of Darius; but he, Xerxes, was the el - 
deſt ſon of the king; and therefore Artabazanes 
deing born when his father was but a private per- 
ſon, all he cc uld pretend to, on account of his ſe- 
niority, was only to inherit his private eſtate; 
but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt- born ſon of the 
king, had the beſt right to ſueceed to the ero⁹n. 
He further ſupported this argument by the ex- 
ample of the Laeedemonians, Who admitted none to 
inherit 1 but thoſe children that were 
born ' after their father's aeceſſion. Thie right of 
ſueceſſion was accordingly determined in favour 
of Xerxes. Both Juſtin and Plutarch take notiee 
of the prudent conduct of theſe! two brothers on ſo 
nice an occaſton. According to their manner of 
relating this fact, Artabazanes was abſent when the 
king died; and Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the 


marks, and exerciſed all the functions of the ſo- 


vereignty; But upon his brether's returning home, 
he quitted the diadem, and" the tiara, which he 
s w ore 


— 
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wore in ſuch a manner as only ſuited the king, 
went out to meet him, and ſhewed him all ima- 
ginable reſpect. They agreed to make their uncle 
Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference; and, 
without any further appeal, to acquieſce in his 
deciſion. | | 

All the while this diſpute laſted, the two bro. 
thers ſhewed one another all the demonſtrations of 
a truly fraternal affection, by keeping up a conti- 
nual intercourſe of preſents and entertainments: 
whence their mutual eſteem and confidence for 
each other baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions on” 
both ſides, and introduced an unconſtrained chees- 
fulneſs, and a perfect ſecurity. 

This is a ſpectacle, ſays Juſtin, higbly worthy 
of our admiration: to ſee, whilſt _ brothers 
are at daggers-drawing with one another about a 
ſmall —— * moderation and temper 
both waited for a deciſion, which was to diſpoſe of 
the greateſt empire then in the univerſe, When 
Artabanes gave judgment in favour of Xerxes, 
Artabazanes the ſame inſtant proſtrated himſelf he- 
fore him, acknowledging him for his maſter, and 
placed him upon the throne with his own hand; 
by which proceeding he ſhewed à greatneſs of 
ſoul truly royal, and infinitely ſuperior to all hu» 
man dignities. This ready acquieſcence in a ſen- 
tence ſo contrary to his intereſt, was not the effet- 
of an artful policy, that knows how to diſſemble 
upon occaſion, and to receive honour to itſelf” 
from what it could not prevent: no; it pro- 
ceeded from a real reſpect for the laws, a ſincere af- 
fection for his brother, and an indifference for 
that which ſo warmly inflames the ambition of 
mankind, and ſo. frequently arms the neareſt rela- 
tions againſt each other. For his part, during 
his whole life, he continued. firmly attached to 


4 - 
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the intereſts of Xerxes, and proſecuted them with 


ſo much ardor and zeal, that he loſt his life in his 
ſervice at the battle of Ramin. PLUT. DE FRAT, 


AN, p. 448. . 2. c. 10. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


MBITION to rule i is more vehement thin 
malice to revenge. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that no paſſion has produced more dreadful effects 


than ambition; and yet, methinks, ambition is 


not a vice but in a vicious mind. in a virtuous 


mind it is a virtue, and will be found to take its 


colour from the character in which it is mixed. „ 


2 Ambition is at diſtance _ , 
A goodly profpect, tempting to the view : 

The height delights us, and the mountain top 
Looks beautiful, becauſe tis nigh to heaven; _ | 
But we-ne'er look how ſandy's the foundation, 
What ſtorms will latter, and what tempeſts ſhake 

us |: 

When wild ee in the heart we find, 
| . content and quiet of the mind; _ 
or glittering clouds we leave the ſolid more, 


5 420 wonted happineſs returns no more. 


Ambition is the dropſy of the ſoul, 
Whoſe thirſt we — 
Be prudent, and the ſhore in proſpect * 
In a weak boat truſt not the deep: 
Plac'd beneath envy, above env vying riſe ; 

wy great men, great things deſpiſe. _ 
EXAMPLES, 
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AMBITION, ap 
EXAMPLES. | 
QERVIUS TULLIUS, the fixth kingof Rome, | 


had two daughters Ale ann aughter of 
Tarquinius Prifpus. hen they were marriage 


* 


able, he gave them to their couſin-germans, that 


prince's two grandſons, His ſons- in- law met in 
each of their wives, diſpoſitions entirely oppoſe to 
their own genius and tempers. Lucius, the elder 


brother; a man daring, haughty, and cruel, had 


a wife of a meek, ' reaſonable ſpirit, full of tender- 
neſs and reſpet for her father, Arcins, - the 
younger brother, much more humane and trac- 
table, found in young Tullia, one of your bold 
enterpriſing women, capable of the blackeſt deeds. 
Perceiving neither ambition nor daringneſs in her 
huſband; ſhe bore with uneafineſs his peaceable 
temper, by her called indolence and cowardice. 
Inclined entirely tothe other Tarquin, the ceaſed 
not to praiſe, admire, extol him, as a man of 
ſpirit, as a prince worthy his birth, She ſpoke 


with contempt of her ſiſter, for ſo il] ſeconding 


ſuch a huſband, Likeneſs of temper and incli- 
nations quickly united Lucius Tarquin and young 

Tullia.“ In the private coliverfitions whidh ſhe. 
often procured with her brother-in-law, ſhe uſed 
| the moſt injurious and contumelious language, to 
inſpire him with contempt for her huſband and 
ſiſter, © She- ſaid, It would have been much 
better for them both to remain unmarried than 
to be joined to tempers 'contrary to their on; 
and forced by the ſtupidity of others ſhame- 
fully to languiſh- away their time; If the gods 
had given her the / huſband ſhe deferved, the. 
would ſoon behold in her family the crown ſhe 
law in her father's.” It was not difficult to in- 

Vor. J.. D fue 
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fuſe her ſentiments into the prince, and bend him 


to her deſigns. They immediately plotted the 


death, the one of her huſband, the other of his 
wife: and after the execution of the double mur- 
der, they joined together their fortunes and furious 


4 
} 


tempers in marriage, which Servius dared not op- 


poſe, though he dreaded the fatal conſequences of 


3 


As they now ſaw no other obſtacle to their am- 5 


+ # 


: 
, 


bition but Servius's life, the thirſt _ of dominion 


quickly carried them from their firſt crime to 


another ſtil] more horrible; that fury which Tar- 


quin had always by his fide not letting, him reſt 
nga or day, for fear of loſing the fruit of her 
fir 


” 
* 


parricides. What words did ſhe not uſe, 


„She had indeed found a man that was called 


er huſband, and with whom ſhe might live in a 


oy 


private and diſhonourable ſervitude ; not à prince 


who thought himſelf worthy: a throne, who re- 


4 


membered he was grandſon to king Tarquin, and 


choſe rather to ſeize the ſceptre than wait for it, 


If you are the man I imagine myſelf married to, 


I call you my huſband, my lord, and my king. 


But if not, my condition is ſo far altered for the 
worſe, as I find here wickedneſs joined to cowar- + 


dice, Dare only, and you will meet no obſtacle. 
You need not, like your grandfather, croſs the 
ſeas, or travel to Rome from Corinth or Tarquinii 
to acquire with difficulty a foreign kingdom. Your 


houſehold gods, the image of your grandfather, 
the palace you are in, the throne you daily be- 


hold, the name of Tarquin, all create and ſa- 
lute you king. If you want courage for theſe 


things, why do you {till diſappoint the city ? Why 
do you appear like a prince that expects to reign ? 


Be gone from hence to Tarquinii or Corinth: re- 


turn 


Fd 
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turn back to your firſt original, more like your. 
— — and cellandly ſpurred 

Tarquin, enoou and in purred on 
by this domeſtic fury, throws off all reſtraint, and. 
reſolvedly purſues the wicked deſign. He Jabours 
to gain the ſenators, efpecially of the new crea-. 
tion: he en the 5d by preſents; and 


daily encreaſes his py his affability, and 
promiſing wonders of himſelf, whilſt he loads the 
king with the blackeſt aſperſions. le 
hen he thought the proper hour was come 
to diſcover his intentions, ſurrounded with a 
guard, he abruptly enters the Forum. Fear feiz- 
ing all, he advances to the Senate-houſe, ſeats. 
himſelf upon the throne, and orders the ſenators - 
to be convened in king Tarquin's name. They 
inftantly aſſemble, ſome prepared before-hand, 
others for fear their abſence ſhould be deemed a: 
crime ; the greateſt part ſurpriſed and troubled at 
ſo ſtrange and unexpected an event, and believing 
Servius was undone, Upon information of what 
paſſed in the ſenate, the king comes in whilſt 
Tarquin was ia the midft of an harangue; and, 
with a loud voice cries out the moment he ſees. 
him on the throne, «© What! Tarquin, dare 
you, while I am alive, to call the ſenate, 
and fit on my throne?” Tarquin fiercely re- 
plied, „ He fat in his grandfather's ſeat, to 
which a grandſon had more right than a fſlave ; 
Servius Fad too long inſulted his betters, and 


® Servius was of Corniculum, a city of Latium. His mother, 
Oeriſia, a lady of quality and eminent virtue, was with child with 
him when that city was taken by Tarquinius Priſcus, who car - 
ried ber away with the reſt of the captives, and gave her to the 
28 Ocrifia being delivered of him, called him Tullius, after 
is father, with the ſurname of Servius, to denote the ſtate of ſer- 
vitude wherein he was born; fer all priſoners of war were lcoked | 
| RY upos 
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abuſed their patience.” Their fayour ers ON both- 
ſides made a great noiſe, the people at the ſame time 
ruſhed into tlie ſenate, and it appeared the quar- 
rel was to be decided by for eee... 
Ta rquin ſeeing a neceſſity of coming to extre- 
mities, as he was young and vigorous, takes the 
old man by the waiſt, carries him out of the aſ- 
ſembly, and throws him down the ſteps into- the 
Forum; then returns into the ſenate, Servius, 
all over bruiſed, and more dead than alive, was 
led towards his palace by a few officers that had 
not deſerted him out of fear. He had ſcarce 
reached the ſtreet ealled Vicus Cyprius, when he 
was overtakerr and murdered by perſons ſent after 
him by Tarquin. It is believed, and with great 
probability, that the deed was done by Tullia's 
advice, It is certain, ſhe-haftily came forth at the 
firſt noiſe, and croſſing the Forum in her chariot, 
without any regard to the decencies of her ſex, or 
the manners of the time, drove to the ſenate, / 
called out her huſband, and firſt ſaluted him 
king. He ordered her. immediately to withdraw 
out of the tumult. When in her return ſhe came 
to the end of the Cyprian-ſtreet,- the coach; 
man turning to the left to go up the eſquiline- 
hill, ſtopt ſhort, ſtruck with horror, and ſhewed 


upon as ſlaves, at that time, as well as their children, The king 
and queen taking a fancy to the child, he was educated in the pa- 
lace, treated as their own ſon, and trained up in all things 
coming a youth of quality. He wiſely improved the inflruttions_ 
ho received, and ſhewed in all his behaviour ſentiments worthy a 
throne. Tarquin, when he came to chooſe a ſon-in-law, found 
none among the Roman youth more deſerving than him of that 
Honour, and gave him his daughter in marriage. Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquin, had breught him but one ſon, who died. in the. 
flower of his youth, and had left two ſons- unqualified, by their 
age, to ſucceed their grandfather: all eyes were ore. caft - 
upon Servius, as Tarquin's future ſucceſſor, and upon the death of 
that prince he was called tothe throne, Live I. is c. 39. Dion. 


L. iy. p. a. 8 . ; 
„ his 


* 
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his miſtreſs Servius's body covered with blood. 
The ſight ſerved only to exaſperate and harderr 


hufband (ſays Livy) quite bereaved her at that 
inſtant of her reaſon ; ſo that, forgetting not 


| nity, be ordered the chariot to be driven over het fa- 
tber's body, which occaſioned the ſtreet ta be called 
Vicus Sceleratus, the Street of Wickedneſs.“ She 
entered her houfe as in triumph, ſure of reigning 
for the future, and rejoicing for the happy ſuc- 


. 


not known, 


ed forty years. | 

Tarquin carried his inhumanity ſo far as to 
deny him the funeral ſolemnities of a king. His 
body was, by his widow Tarquinia, conveyed in 
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as if ſhe had ſurvived her huſband but to pay him 
theſe laſt duties, ſhe died ſoon after. As for Tar- 
quin, after a cruel and tyrannical reign of many 


the city into perpetual baniſnment. In the diſ- 
order and tumult that attended the expulſion of 
her huſband, Tullia fled out of the palace, and 
was purſued wherever.ſhe went with the cries and 


— 


curſes of the people. 33 


conſul, and-had acquired very great reputation by 


fignal ſervice he had done his country in "ſaving 
the Capitol, when upon the point of being taken 
: Bs 2 ., ”F 
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Tullia. The-furies, avengers of her ſiſter and 


only the ſentiments of nature, but even of huma- 


ceſs of her villanies. So many horrors would. 
ſeem incredible if the effects of ambition were 


Servius was an excellent prince, and had reign- 


3 to a tomb with a few friends only; and, 


years, he, his wife, and family were driven from 


Dion vs. J. iv. p. 232. LIV. I. i. c. 46-48. 


M. MANLIUS was a patrician of one of the- 
moſt illuſtrious houſes in Rome. He had been- 


5 many glorious exploits, and in particular by the 
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dy the Gauls; but a ſecret vanity and ambition» 
which Manlius ſuffered to take root in his heart» 
Corrupted all his great qualities, and entirely ſul- 
lied his glory. As he did not believe himſelf fo 
much conſidered by the ſenators as he deſerved, 
he threw himſelf into a party of the people, and 
entered into a ſtrict union with the tribunes. He 
ſpok contemptuouſly of the ſenators, and flattes- 


ed the multitude. In a word, he choſe rather to | 8 


have a great than a good reputation: nothing 
would fatisfy him but the ſupfeme authority. 
The meaſures, however, which he employed to 
accompliſh his deſign were ſo ill concerted, th 

Manlius was cited before the dictator to anſwer 
for his conduct. He had the raſhneſs to fay, in 
the aflemblies which he held in his own. houſe, 
that the ſenators had appropriated. the gold in- 
tended for the payment of the auxiliary troops to 
their own. uſe; and had concealed great treaſures 
. which belonged to the public. Manlius was or- 
dered to make good his charge ; which not being 
able to do, he was committed to priſon as a ſedi- 
tious perſon. and a falſe accuſer, Seeing. bimſelf 


ſeized by the dictator's officer, he omitted nothing 


to make the people riſe in his defence, He in- 
voked all the gods that inhabited the Capitol, 
imploring them to aid him, who had ſo cou- 
rageoully defended them. How! ſaid he, 
4e ſhal] the hand that has preſerved your temples 
from the fury of the Gauls be diſgraced with vile 
chains?“ The whole people were penetrated with 
the moſt lively affliction. Multitudes paſſed not 
only the day, but even the night, round the pri- 
fon; and menaced to break down the gates. 
The ſenate choſe to grant them that, of their own 
| accord, which they were upon the point of taking. 

by force; and cauſed Manlius to be ſet at _ 
: . | | ut 


lius, releafed from priſon, g 


- whic 


nern es i 
But by that timorous policy, inſtead of appealing 
the ſedition, they only gave it an head. Man- 
zrew more violent, 


and leſs cautious: in ſhort, his deſign to overturn 


the government, and enſlave the people, was ſo 


evident, that he was again ſeized and impriſoned. 


He now began to loſe all hopes, and the people's 
eyes were fully opened; they ſaw they had been 
deceived. As for Manlius, when he came to take 
- his trial, he appeared in a mourning habit; but 
without a ſingle ſenator, relation, friend, or even 


his ewn brothers along with him, to expreſs con- 


- cern for his fate. So much did the love of liberty, 
and the tear of being enſlaved, prevail in the hearts 
of the Romans over all the tics of blood and na- 
„ he was condemned to 


ture] After a fair hearing 
be thrown from the top of the Capitol; and the 
ſame place which had been the theatre of his glory, 
became that of his ſhame and infamy. 25 


Such was the end of a man who might have 
been the ornament of his country, if. he had not 


been born in a free ſtate. We here ſee how many 
glorious actions and excellent qualities, the luſt of 
reigning rendered not only fruitleſs, but odious 
and deteſtablleQ. Iv. I. iv. 12. 


MARIUS, ſo famous in the Rowen hiſtory, 


was a man that had but one paſſion, the deſire of 
aggrandizing himſelf, to which he never made 
any ſcruple to ſacrifice every thing; for he never 


knew either integrity, ſincerity, or - gratitude, 


| when the purſuit of his views were in queſtion. 
It was this ambition that made him quit the 


plough and take up the profeſſion of arms, by 
he was in hopes of making his fortune. 
He ſucceeded beyond all expectations: but after 
having paſſed through every honour in the Roman 


tune, 


government; ee Pt a conſiderable for- | 
re 54 
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tune, and made a good alliance, by marrying Julia, 
Cæſar's aunt; inſtead of being ſatisfied with his 
uncommon ſuceeſs, and enjoying the fruits of his 
toils and dangers; at the age of ſeventy, when he 
was become exceedingly groſs and heavy, and op- 
preſſed with many infirmities, he was determined 
to take on him the war againſt Mithridates, king 
of Pontus. He imagined, that this war furniſhed an 
occaſion of e e , with - 
out much danger. But Sylla, as conſul, was ge- 
neral of the Roman armies; and had a juſt right 
to appropriate the firſt and moſt glorious province 
to himſelf: he was likewiſe appointed to this com- 
mand by the ſenate. Marius oppoſed him. The 
conteſt ran high: and a civil war enſued. Sylla 
beſieges the city of Rome, and Marius is obliged 
to ſave himſelf by flight. Sylla makes an altera- 
tion in the government, and an order is iſſued out 
in all the cities of Italy, to ſeize and kill Marius 
wherever he ſhould be found. After wandering 
trom place to place, and ſuffering a variety of 
<ifficulties, dangers and diſtreſſes, both by ſea and 
land, he is at laſt treacherouſly ſet on ſhore in the 
province of an enemy, without aid, without de- 
fence, and abandoned by all the world. He, 
however, did not abandon himſelf; but croſling 
marſhes, ditches full of water, and muddy 
grounds, he came at length to a poor wood-cleaver's 
cottage. He threw himſelf, at his feet, and con+ 
Jured him to fave a man, who, if he eſcaped dan- 
ger, would reward him beyond his hopes. The 
peaſant, whether he knew him, or was ſtruck 
with the loftineſs and majeſty of his appear 
ance, which his misfortunes bad not effaced, an- 
ſwered, That if he only wanted reſt, he * 
might find-it in his cottage; but if be fled from 
enemies, he would ſhew him a ſafer retreat.“ 
Marius having accepted the laſt offer, the man 
mo | * con- 
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conducted him to a hollow place, near a marſn, 


where he covered him with leaves, reeds, and 
> ruſhes, Marius had ſcarce entered this diſmal 
retreat, before he heard his enemies in purſuit of 
him. They queſtioned, preſſed, and menaced 
the woodman, for concealing an enemy of the 
public, condemned to die by the Roman. ſenate. 
Marius had no reſource leſt: he quitted his re- 
treat, undreifed himſelf, and plunged” into: the 
black and muddy water of the marſh, This dirty. 
aſylum could not conceal him. His purſuers ran 
to him; and having drawn him out of the wa- 
ter naked, and all covered with mud, they put“ 


a cord about his neck, and dragged him to Minn | 


turnz, where they delivered him to the ma- 
K „% NW. £543 BY nt ul . 
May 4 be allowed here to defire the reader to 
conſider Marius attentively in his-deplorable ſtate. 
zt this moment? What might. then be, his 
thoughts! How much, ought he to have aba 
horred a fatal ambition that, from the height of 
greatneſs and glory, had plunged him into an 


giſtrates . 


abyſs of miſery below the condition of mankind 


And what a leſſon is · this to thoſe Who are never 
contented with their condition; and who imagine 
they want all things, when hut a ſingle object is 


wanting to their inſatiable avidity ! mel <2 


But ſuch are the viciſſitudes of human life, that 


even when hope forſook him, and while the 


hand was lifted up, he eſcaped the blow. From 
the loweſt ſtate of miſery, he yet roſe to the pin- 
nacle of what is falſely called honour and great- 


neſs. By the intrigues of a faction, he returned 
to Rome; where he. gave the moſt melanch 
proofs that his misfortunes had - neither made him 


wiſer nor better, had neither taught him humility, 
compaſſion, nor moderation. Being at firſt, as it 
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were, only protected by Cinna, who was then 
maſter of Rome, he affected an air of dejeQion ; 
but his unextinguiſhed ambition ſoon rendered 
him the ſoul of the party. Having now the ſword 


in his hand, and burning with revenge and indig- 


nation, he cut down all before him: naturally 


mercileſs and cruel, he ſpared neither age, dig: 
nity, nor virtue; a look, a nod, determined at once 


the fate of the moſt illuſtrious perſons ;. every one 


put to death, without the leaſt ſorm or ceremo- 
ny. The ſlaughter, attended with-plundering of 
houſes, and the moſt: oriminal violences, conti- 


whom he in the leaſt: ſuſpected or diſliked were 


nued five days and five nights in Rome, which 
became one general ſcene of horror; unpitied 


ſhrieks and cries were every where heard, the 


cana's poured down with human blood, while the 


lifeleſs bodies, even off the moſt. eminent ſena» 


tors, were trampled: under foot; for it was pro- 


| hibited to give them burial; Theſe: were the glo- 


and he could not even diſſemble his fears. Theſe 


* 
- 


rious fruits of ambition] By theſe without doubt, 
Marius intended io render. himſelf and hap- 
py 3 but he found it quite otherwiſe. The ſtate 


of proſperity in which he was, did not calm the 


diſquiets occaſioned by the fear of Sylla's return, 


who was carrying on the war with Mithridatea 


So formidable an avenger made Marius tremble; 


thoughts. tormented: him- continually, and occa- 


v 


-honed his nights to paſs without ſleep, which be- 


gan to affect his health. and ſpirits. He therefore 


abandoned bimſelf to the exceſſes of the table-; 
and to ſpend his nights in drinking with his 
friends and dependants. By this regimen he ſoon. 
inflamed his blood. He was attacked with a fever, 
which preſently ſeized his head; and, in his de- 
lirium, he raved of nothing but the war with Mi- 

| . thridates ;. 


3 


it; and not only ſpoke, but made geſtures, and 
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alſumed the attitude of a man that fights, or of a 
general giving orders: ſo violent and incurable 
was the paſſion, and ſo deeply had it taken root in 


his heart, with which ambition and jealouſy 


- uniting, had inſpired. him for that command. 


Thus, ſays Plutarch, at the age of ſeventy, the 


only man who had been ſeven times conſul, and 
poflefig riches that might have ſufficed for ſe- 


veral kings, lamented as one ſuffering indigence, 
and died before he could put his views in execu- 
tion. Wretch !! that inſtead of enjoying the 

ifts of fortune with gratitude, ſuffered himſelf to 


deprived of the preſent, in being wholly en- 


| groſſed by a chimerical future, And yet Marius 


was. one of the moſt famous 


ans. But ſure- 


hy when Marius, or Alexander the Great, Julius 


æſar, or in modern times, Lewis XIV. are treat- 


ed as great men, or as heroes, it holds forth the 


moſt flagrant example of the weakneſs of man- 


Kind, who ſo little underſtand their intereſts, as 
to annex the idea of greatneſs and heroiſm to the 
fatal art of deſtroying their ſpecies; and who can 


moſt pernicious to ſoeiety. 


admit, that ſuch heroiſm can ſubſiſt with vices 


His fortune ſeems ſcarcely more worthy of envy, 


than his conduct vf praiſe. For if, inſtead of 


ſuffering ourſelves to be dazzled by the vain. ſplen 


dor of riches and dignity, we conſider what it 
coſt him to acquire and ſecure the poſſeſſion of 


— 


them; what intrigues, cabals, anxieties! add to · 
theſe, the torments of envy, fears, vexation, on be- 


ing often forced to give way, and laſtly, the deplor- 


able circumſtances of his flight; would he not have 


CO 


been more happy, if, tranquil in the obſcure ſtate 
he was. born, cultivating the little land either left.” 
1 b | 


him 


__ 
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him by his father, or acquired by himſelf, he h 

el a life exempt from cafe ind Os ers. a a wi 
To the foregoing examples Till only add that 


of Rome itſelf, of which Marius was both the pre- 
ſetver and executioner. What a dteadful ſitua- 
tion was ſhe in amidſt all her proſperity an 
greatneſs! She is viftorious over all her enemies, 
and tyrannized over by her own citizens. | She 
puts to flight and cuts to pieces foreign armies, 
and is drowned in her own blood. Ambitiqn 
pPrompts her to give laws to all nations; at the 
fame time ſhe cannot ſupport, her own, which 
changeevery inſtant with the caprice of the tyrants 
that oppreſs her; and it is even this proſperity that 
gives birth to all her calamities. Modeſt and, hap- 
Py as long as the was weak and low ; it is go6d 
fortune that introduces the moſt horrid of vices 
and calamities into her boſom. Such is the er- 
ror and uncertainty of human things! So igno- 
Fant are men of what conſtitutes their real happi- 
neſs ! Let us conclude then, that there 2 50 0% 
felicity, either for ſtates or private perſons, but in 
the practice of virtue; and that virtue is much 
more the friend and companion of mediocrity, 


than of too great an elevation of fortune. 
AFTER the murder of Charles the firſt, the 
commons publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding 
all perſons, on pain of death, to acknowledge the 
late king's ſon, or any other as ſovereign of . 
land. They likewiſe aboliſhed the houſe of lords, 
where there were but ſixteen peers ſitting; ſo that 
in all appearance, they took into their own hands 
the ſovereignty of England and Ireland, ES 
The houſe of commons, which ſhould be com- 
poſed of five hundred and thirteen members, con- 
fiſted then only of eighty ; a new great ſeal was 
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ordered to be avade, on hich was engraved theſe 


words, „The parliament and commonwealth of 


England. The king's ſtatue in the Royal Ex- 


change had been already pulled down, and now 

this inſcriptign was fixed in its room. Charles, 

the laſt king and the firſt tyrant,” © © 
This ſame + houſe condemned to death ſeveral 


noblemen, who had been taken priſoners fighting 


for their king. It was nothing extraordinary, 


that thoſe who had violated the Jaws of nations 


ſhould infringe the law of arms; to do which 


the more effectually, the duke of Hamilton, a 


Scottiſh nobleman, was in the number of thoſe 
devoted to deach. This treatment was a principal 
means of determining the Scots to acknowledge 


Charles the ſecond for their ſovereign; but at the 
ſame time, oy law af liberty was | ſo deeply ri- 
vetted in al 


hearts, that they reſtricted the royal 
authority within as narrow bounds as the Engliſh 


. parliament had done at the beginning of the 
= troubles. The Iriſh; received their new king 
| without conditions. Cromwell then got himſelf. 


appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and imme- 
diately ſet out ſor that kingdom, with the 


flower of the army, and was attended with his 


uſual ſucceſs. | | 
In the mean time Charles the ſecond was invited: 


over to Scotland by the parliament of that kinp- 
dom, but on the ſame conditions they had pro- 
. poſed to his father. They inſiſted that he ſhould 


be a preſbyterian, as the Pariſians had inſiſted 


upon his grandfather, Henry the fourth, becom-- 


ing à Roman catholic. They reſtricted the royal 


prerogative in all things; whereas Charles was 
reſolved upon having it preſerved full and intire. 


His father's fate had in no wiſe weakened in him 
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| . thoſe notions which ſeem borh” in the heart of 

| c . 2230 Bl 
— The firſt conſequence of his being proclaimed 
king of Scotland was a civil war. The marquis 
of Montroſe, a nobleman famous in thoſe times 

for his perſonal valour, and ſteady attachment 
to the royd! family, had brought ſome ſoldiers 
from Germany and Denmark, which he tran 
ſported into the north of Scotland. Here he 


was joined by the highlanders, and pretending to 
add the rights of conqueſt to thoſe of his maſ- 
ter, he was defeated, taken, and hanged upon a 
- galfows thirty feet high. ' EET ns 
After the death of Montroſe, the king finding 
himſelf abſolutely without other reſource, quitted 
Holland, and put himſelf in the power of ' thoſe 
. who had ſo lately hanged his general, and faithful 
friend and protector; and even entered the city of 
Edinburgh by the very gate where the quarters of 
i — were ſtill expoſed. The new common- 
wealth of England began to make inſtant prepara- 
tions for a war with Scotland, reſolved, that one 
half of the iſland ſhould not be an aſylum for a 
- perſon who pretended to be king of the other like- 
wiſts. The new commonwealth ſupported” the 
change of government with as much prudence of 
conduct, as it had ſhewn rage and fury in bringing 


again 


to att 


it about; and it was an unheard of thing, that an * ＋. 

„ - handful of private citizens, without any chief to reat 

command them, ſhould keep the peers of the realm * F 
| | at a filent diftance, ſtrip the biſhops of their dig- head 

| . nity, reſtrain the people within bounds, maintan ward 

=_ an army of ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland, and Dun 
_ - the ſame in England, ſupport a formidable'fleet cis 

well provided with neceſſaries, and punctually pay 2 

all demands, without any one member in the jand 

houſe enriching himſelf at the nation's. expenee. | 
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land as far as Worceſter, in hopes that. the Eng- 
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To provide for ſo great a charge, they obſerved 
the ſtricteſt œconomy in the management of the 
revenues formerly annexed to the crown, and 
made a ſale of the forfeited lands of the þiſhops and 
chapters for ten years: in ſhort, the nation paid 
one hundred and. thirty thouſand pounds per 
month ; a tax ten times greater than that of ſhip 
money, which Charles. 1. had attempted to raiſe 
by his own authority, which had been the firſt 
cauſe of fo many diſaſters. LE ares: 230 
This parliament was not under Cromwell's di- 
zection, he being at that time on his Iriſh expe- 
dition, with his fon in law Ireton ; but it was 
chiefly guided by the independant party, who flill 
bore 2 great ſway. It was reſolved by the houle, 
to aſſemble an army againſt the Scots, and to ſend 
Cromwell thither, next in command under general 
Fairfax ; accordingly, he received orders to quit 
Ireland, which he had almoſt ſubdued. ._ General 
Fairfax refuſed to accept the command of the army 
againſt the Scots. He was a preſbyterian,. and 
pretended that his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
to attack his brethren, as they had not invaded Eng- 
land ; and notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolicitations 
of the houſe, he reſigned his commiſſion, and re- 
tired to end his days in peace. This was no ex- 
traordinary reſolution, at a period, and in. a coun» 
try whiere every one acted by his own rules. . 
This, however, proved the zca of Cromwell:s 
greatneſs, who was appointed general. in the place 
of Fairfax, and marched into Scotland at the 
head of an army accuſtomed to victory for up- 
wards of ten years. He beat the Scotiſh army at 
Dunbar, and immediately took poſſeſſion of the 


city of Edinburgh. From thence he went in 


purſuit of Charles,, who was advanced into Eng- 


lich 


AMBITION 
liſh royaliſts would riſe in his behalf, and join 
him there; but his army conſiſted chiefl of new 
raifed troo oops, raw and undiſciplined. Cromwell 
came up With and attacked him on the banks of 
the Severn, and gained, after very little reſiſt. 
ance, the completeſt victory that had ever crowned 
his arms. He carried near ſeven thouſand priſo. 
ners to London, who were ſold as ſlaves: to the 
American planters. The victorious army made 
itſelf maſter of all Scotland, while Cromwell 
purſued the king from place to place. 
Imagination, the parent of fiction, never con- 
ceived a train of more extraordinary adventures, 
more preſſing dangers, or more cruel extremi- 
ties, than thoſe which Charles experienced in 
his flight. He was obliged to travel almoſt 
alone through bye paths, half ſpent with hunger 


and fatigue, till he arrived in Staffordſhire, 


where he concealed himſelf a whole night and 
day in the hollow of a large oak in the midſt 
of a wood, ſurrounded by. CromwelPs foldiers, 
who were every. where in ſearch of him : the 
oak was to. be ſeen at the beginning of this 
century. Aſtronomers have given it a- place 
among the conſtellations of the ſouthern: pole, 
and have thus perpetuated the remembrance of 
' theſe diſaſters. This prince, after wandering from 
village to village, ſometimes diſguiſed like a pof- 
tillion, ſometimes in women's apparel, and ſome- 
times like a wood-cutter, at length found means 
to eſcape in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, and was ſafely 
landed in Normandy ; ; after having undergone, 


for ſix weeks, a train of adventures that almoſt 


exceed credibility, , 
Cromwell in the mean time returned to Lon- 
don in triumph, He was met a. few miles from 
the city by the ſpeaker of thehouſe, —_ 
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by ſeveral of the members, and the mayor and 


magiſtrates of London in their formalities.. The 
firſt thing he did after his return was to perſuade 


che parliament to an abuſe of the victory their 


troops had gained, and which: was fo flattering to 
the Engliſh. . Fhe houſe paſſed an act for incor- 
porating Scotland, as a conquered. country, with 
the Engliſh commonwealth ; and royalty was abo- 
liſhed among the conquered, as it had already 
been among the victors. Never had England 
been more powerful than ſince it had become 2a 
= commonwealth, The parliament, which was 
= wholly compoſed of republicans, formed the ex- 
traordinary project of joining the Seven United 
Provinces to England, as it had lately incorporated 
Scotland. The ſtadtholder, William II. ſon- in- 
law to Charles I. was lately dead, after having at- 
tempted to make hiafſelf abſolute. in Holland, as 
Charles had attempted in England, but with no 
detter ſucceſs. He left a ſon in the cradle, and 
the Engliſh parliament hoped that the Dutch 
would as eaſily; give up their ſtadtholder as the 
Engliſh had done its monarch; in which caſe the 
united republic of England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land, might hold. the balance of Europe: but the 
friends of the houſe of Orange having vigorouſſy 
oppofed this project, which ſavoured greatly of 
the enthuſtaſm of the times; and the Dutch 
having inſulted the Engliſh flag, determined 
the Engliſh parliament: to declare war againſt 


| Holland. The two republics had ſeveral engage- 


ments at ſea, with various ſucceſs... Some of the 
the wiſeſt among the members, who began to 
dread Cromwell's great influence and power, con- 
curred in carrying on the war, that they might 
have a pretence for encreaſing the navy expence, 
which might oblige the parliament to diſband the 


army, 


r 
army, and thus by degrees overthrow the dange- 
Tous power oF-he general. tf 22 592 TIRES 
+ - Cromwell ſaw into their ſchemes, as they had 
penetrated into his, and now he threw off the 
' maſk entirely, and ſhewed himſelf in his proper 
colours. He told major-general Vernon that ( He 
_ "was compelled to do that which made his hair 
ſtand on end.“ He haſtened to the houſe with a 
' detachment of choſen men, followed by the of- 
ficers who were moſt at his devotion, and ſet a 
3 the door; then he entered and took 
«his place, and after ſome little pauſe, Methinks,” 
ſaid he, „ this-parliament is ripe enough to be 
diffolved.” Some of the members having re- 
proached him with ingratitude, he ſtarted up in 
the middle of the houſe, and exclaimed,  « The 
Lord has done with you, and hath made choice of 
other inſtruments.” And after this fanatic ſpeech 
be reviled all prefent in the moſt opprobrious 
terms, reproaching one as a drunkard, another 
nas a whoremaſter, and telling them all that the 
' *goſpel condemned them, and that they had 
nothing to do but to diſſolve themſelves immedi- 
'ately. His officers and ſoldiers upon this enter- 
ed the houſe, where, pointing to the mace, he 
bade one of them® Take away that bauble.” Ma- 
jor-general Harrifon then went up to the ſpeaker, 
and obliged him to leave the chair by violence. 
Cromwell then turning to the members, It is 
vou, added he, that have forced me upon this. 
1 have prayed to the Lord night and day, that be 
would rather ſlay me than put me upon this 
work.” Having ſaid this, he turned out all the 

members one by one, locked the doors himſelf, 

and carried away the key in his pocket. 
What is ſtill more ſtrange is, that the parlia- 
ment being thus diſſolved by force, and there be- 


«a | 
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ing no acknowledged legiſlative authority, every 
— did not fall — —. * — Cromwell call - 
ed a council of his officers, and it was by them 
that the conſtitution of the ſtate was truly changed. 
On this occaſion, that happened in England which 
we have already ſeen happen in all countries in the | 
world; the ſtrong gave laws to the weak. 

At Cromwell's inftigation, this council nomi- 
nated one hundred and forty-four perſons: to re- 

reſent the nation in parliament z theſe were 

chiefly taken from the lovreſt claſs of the people, 
ſuch as ſhopkeepers and journeymen. handicrafts. 
One of the moſt active of this parliament was ſaid 
to be a leather-ſeller, named Barebone, from whom 
this parliament was called Barebone's parliament. 

Cromwell, as general, ſent a written order to 
all theſe members, requiring them to come and 
take upon them the ſovereign power, and to 
vern the nation. This afſembly, after fitting five 
months, during which time it became the object 
of ridicule and contempt to the whole nation, + 
came to a reſolution to diſſolve itſelf, - and reſigned 
the ſovereign power into the hands of. the council 
of war, who thereupon, of their own authority, 
declared Cromwell protector of the three king- 
doms, and ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen 
to join in the ceremony of inauguration. _ 

Oliver was conducted to Whitehall with great 
pomp, and there inſtalled in the royal palace, 
_ where he afterwards took up his reſidence. He 
was honoured with the title of your highneſs ; and 
the city of London invited him to a feaſt, where 
the ſame honours were ſhewn him as had been 
paid to their kings. Thus did a private gentle- 
man of * from an amazing as of 
courage and hypocriſy, riſe to the ſupreme power, 
thou under another name. 241 388 | = He 
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He was near fifty- three years of age when hy 
attained the foyereign power, forty-two years of 
which time he had paſſed without having had any 
employ, civil or military; he was hardly known 
in 1642, when the houſe of commons, of which 
he was a member, gave him a commiſſion for a 
major of horſe. From this beginning it was that 
he roſe to be maſter of that houſe and the army ; 
and after having ſubdued Charles I. and his ſon, 
"ſtepped into their throne, and without being 
king, reigned more abſolutely and fortunately than 
any king had ever done. Bb” Mg 
He choſe a council, conſiſting of fourteen of 
the principal officers who had been the compa- 
nions of his fortunes, to each of whom he al- 
ſigned a penſion of a thouſand pounds fterling ; 
the forces were paid ons month's advance; the 
magazines of all kinds were regularly ſupplied ; 
in the treaſury, of which he had the ſole ma- 
nagement, there 'were three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, and about one hundred and fifty 
thouſand in that of Ireland. The Dutch ſued to 
him for peace, he dictated the conditions, which 
were, that they ſhould pay three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling ; that the ſhips of the States 
General ſhould pay the compliment to the Bri- 
tiſh flag, and that the young prince of Orange 
ſhould never be reſtored to the offices or poſts of 
his anceſtors. This was the ſame prince who 
afterwards dethroned James II. as Cromwell had 
dethroned his father. PIC #9] 
All thenations of Europe-vied with each other 
in courting the protector. France coumed his 
alliance _ Spain, and put Dunkirk into his 
hands. His admirals took the iſland of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards, which has ever ſince re- 
mained with the Engliſh, Ireland was entirely 
= - ſubdued 
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ſubdued and treated like a conquered iſland, The 
by e of the vanquiſhed were beſtowed upon the. 
victors, and thoſe who were moſt attached to the 
royal cauſe died by the hands of the common ex- 
ec n. „%% pr On 
Cromwell, who governed with all the authori- 
ty of a king, convoked ſeveral parliaments, 'but, 


as he was always their maſter, he diffolved them 
uo 4 whenever he pleaſed, He diſcovered all the plots 
on, that were formed againſt him, and prevented 
ing many inſurrections. The peers were wholly ex- 
han cluded from his parllament, and lived in obſcurity” 


on their reſpective eſtates. He had the addreſs to 
prevail on one of theſe parliaments to make him 
a tender of the royal dignity, that he might 
refuſe it, and by that means more effectually 
ſecure his real power. He reſided in the royal 
palace, where he lived a retired and gloomy life, 
without the leaſt pomp or extravagance. Gene- 
ral Ludlow, who was his lieutenant in Ireland 
relates, that when the protector ſent his ſon, 
Henry Cromwell, over to that kingdom, he ſent © 
only one ſervant to attend him, He was always 
of a moroſe diſpoſition, He was ſober, temper- 
ate, ſaving, though not greedy of | another's 
poſſeſſions. - He was diligent and punctual in all 
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ri- public affairs ; by this dexterous management he 

ge kept well with all ſects; he did not perſecute thoſe 

of of the Romiſh communion, or of the church of 
England. | 1 x 


had chaplains of all parties; he was an en- 
thuſiaſt with the fanatics, now called the preſby.. © 
terians, whom he had cheated and ſubdued, and 
no longer feared, and would laugh at them with" 
the deiſts; placing confidence ow in the inde. 
pendants, who could not ſubſiſt thro* perſe- 
cution but by him, By this conduct he preſer- 
e 5 
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a bed ricbly adorned with, gold, in an apart- 
ment. hang with cloth of the ſame, and illumi- 


ved to his laſt hour an authority which had AW nated 
been cemented with blood, and ſupported by force WM light 
fn nm 5 plates 
Notwithſtanding his ſobriety, nature had limi- | ſun a 
ted his life to fifty- eight years; he died. of a com- WM ſerved 
mon fever, occaſioned probably by the anxiety of of ſtat 
mind ever attendant upon tyranny ; for towards ſceptr. 
the latter part of his life he was under continual WW tentio 
apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated; he never lay ¶ mony 
two nights together in the fame room. At his accon 
death he nominated his ſon Richard his ſucceſſor ſuppo 
in the protectorſhip. As ſoon as the breath was f when 
cout of his body, one of his preſbyterian chap- : to be 
lains, named Herries, comforted the bye-ftanders | 
with this ſpeech, << Do not be diſmayed; as he WW 
protected the Lord's people ſo long as he remained | 
amongſt us, he will protect us more powerfully 5 
now that he is aſcended into heaven, where he will 
be ſeated at the right hand of Chriſt.” The ſpirit M 


ut 
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of fanaticiſm was ſo powerful at this time, and 
Cromwell was held in ſuch high eſteem, that no 
one laughed at this ridiculous notions | 

Notwithſtanding the different intereſts which 
prevailed at that time, Richard Cromwell. was 
peaceably proclaimed protector in London. The 
council iſſued an order for the funeral of the de- 
ceaſed protector, which was more magnificent 


than that of any of the kings of England; they , >" 
choſe as a model on this occaſion the ceremonial Wl tan 
which had been uſed at the death of Philip II. * 
king of Spain. It is to be obſerved that Philip Furr 
was repreſented as being in purgatory for two for th 
months, in an apartment hung with black, and " i 


lighted with only a few tapers. He was afterward 
repreſented as in heaven; the body was laid on 


nated 
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nated with u of five hundred tapers, the 
light of whic 1 wo gain reflecta from filver 
— which formed a Suſtre equal to that ofthe © 
ſun at noon-day. The ſame ceremony was ob- 
ſerved at Oliver's funeral; he was laid on a bed 
of ſtate, with the crown on his head, and a golden 
ſceptre in his hand. The people gave little at- 
tention either to this imitation of a Romiſh cere- 


mony, or to the magnificence, with which it was 


accompanied. The dead body was embalmed and 
ſuppoſed to be depoſited in the royal vault, from: 
whence Charles II. after his reſtoration, cauſed it 


to be removed and 1 8 upon a gallows. F 
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m N is naturally a beneficent creature . 
Te greateſt pleaſure wealth can afford is 
that 57 a0 good. All men of eſtates are in 
eſtect but truſtees for the benefit of the diſtreſſed; 2 
and will be ſo reckoned when xd are to give an 
account. . 
Defer not charities till en, He that doth 
ſo, is rather liberal of another man's. Tudltzncs ; 
than of his own, 3 

Reekon upon ue well placed 28 2 trea- 
ſure that is laid up; account thyſelf the richet 70 
for that which thou Feet a worthy perſon. ec. - 

lt is part of a charitable man 'sepicaph, - | 
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to deliberate, with ourſelves whether our circtm 
ſtances will anſwer, our intended bounty z for 


vality The wicked „debauched, and « extravagant, 


is rather anf ambition than a bounty. 
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Hl "what gave 


80 What I poſſeſſed is left to others 
away remuins with me. 


Do = with: what thou haſt, or ie will do thes 


There is 3  fatisfaction i in -doiny hin re. 


ceiving good. To relieve the oppreſſed is the 


moſt glorious act a man is capable of; it is in 
ſome meaſure doing the buſineſs of God and Pro- 


vidence; and is attended with a heavenly plea- 
ſure, unknown but to thoſe that are N penn c 
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and liberal. 


| Men ef che nobleſt diſpoſitions title wem 
ſelves happieſt ' When others ſhare! with them 1 in 


their happineſs, _ 
No object is more pleaſing to the eye than the 


Tight of a man whom you have obliged ; nor any 
muſic ſo agreeable to the ear, as the voice of ong 
chat owns you for his benefactor, 

It is better to be of the number of- thoſe who 
need relief,” than of thoſe who want hearts to 


give it. 
When we would exerciſe this virtue, we 


* 


there are ſome who are enerous to Rane, 
the prejudice of themſelves, their cate, 1 


relations. 
perſon, 


We ought ht. to conſult the SK of the 
whom we have choſen for the object 1770 our ide: 


. 
are Neither, entitled to pity nor rhe. : but the 
of virtue in diſtreſs "ought, to be irreli Bonk OH 
That which is given with pride and oſtentation, 
Let a be- 


nefit he exer ſo conſiderable, tho mower con- 
Ferng it is the nobleſt wo MY of 
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BENEFICENCE 73 

It was well ſaid of him that called a good of- 

fice that was done harſhly, a /tony piece of bread : 

it is neceſſary for him that his hungry to receive 
it ; but it almoſt choaks him in the going down, 
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W HE N the province of Azazene was ra- 


vaged by the Romans, ſeven thouſand Per- 
ſians were brought priſoners to the city of Amida, 
where they fell into extreme want. Acaſes, bi- 
ſhop of that place, having aſſembled his clergy, 
repreſented to them, in the moſt pathetic terms, 
the miſery of thoſe unhappy priſoners. He then 
obſerved, that as the Almighty preferred mercy to 
ſacrifice, he would certainly be better pleaſed 


with the relief of theſe his creatures, than with 


being ſerved with gold and filver veſſels in their 
churches, The clergy entertained this notion, 
not only with readineſs, but with applauſe ; ſold 
all the conſecrated veſſels; and having main- 
tained the Perſians during the war, ſent the ſeven 
thouſand home at the concluſion of the peace, 
with money in their pockets. Varenes, the Per- 
ſian monarch, was ſo charmed with this action, 


that he ſent to invite the biſhop to his capital, 


where he received him with the utmoſt reve- 
rence, and did the Chriſtians many favours at his 
requeſt, * 


SockAr. HisT, ECCLES, lib. vii. c. 7. 


A CERTAIN cardinal, by the multitude of 
his generous actions, gave occaſion for the world 
to call him, The Patron of the Poor. This eccle- 
ſiaſtical prince had a conſtant cuſtom once a 
week to give public audience to all indigent people 
in the hall of his palace, and to relieve every 

Vor. I, -- one 
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one according to their various neceſſities, of the 
| motions of his own bounty. One day a pou 
widow, encouraged by the fame of his bounty, 
came into the hall of this cardinal, with her only 
daughter, a beautiful maid, about fifteen years d 
age. When her turn came to be heard among: 
crowd of petitioners, the cardinal obſerving the 
marks of an extraordinary modeſty in her face and 
carriage, as alſo in her daughter, encouraged 
her to tell her wants freely. She bluſhing, and 
not without tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to him: 
4 My lord, I owe for the rent of my houſe five 
crowns, and ſuch is my misfortune, that I have 
no way left to pay it, ſave what would break my 
heart, (and my landlord threatens to force me to 


It) that is, to proſtitute this my only daughter, P] 
whom J have hitherto with great care educated in cour 
the paths of virtue. What I beg of your emi- fair « 
nence is, that you would be pleaſed to interpoſe and 
your authority, and protect us from the violence Ways 
of this crue] man, till by honeſt induſtry we can coin 
procure the money for him.” The cardinal, that 
moved with admiration of the woman's virtue and Ine 
modeſt requeſt, bid her be of good courage: his © 
then he immediately wrote a billet, and giving it chol) 
into the woman's hand, „Go,“ ſaid he, „ to verty 
my ſteward, and he ſhall deliver thee five crowns them 
to pay thy rent.” The ee Ah and word 
returning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went that 
directly to the ſteward, and gave him the note. 
When he had read it, he told out fifty crowns. cc 
She, aſtoniſned at the meaning of it, and not his fr 
knowing what the cardinal had wrote, refuſed to but) 
take above five crowns, ſaying, ſhe mentioned no yours 
more to his eminence, and ſhe was ſure it was heap 
' ſome miſtake, On the other hand the ſteward ſame 
inſiſted on his maſter's order, not daring to call NR. 


it 


3 
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it in queſtion. But all the arguments he could 
uſe were inſufficient to prevail on her to take any 


dunty, more than five crowns. Wherefore: to end the 
r Only controverſy, he offered to go back with her to 
Ars d the cardinal, and refer it to him. When they came 
ong : before that munificent prince, and he was fully 
g the informed of the buſineſs, <* It is true,” ſaid he, 


] miſtook in writing iy crowns, give me the 


raged paper, and I will rectify it.” Upon which he 
» And wrote again, ſaying to the woman. So much 
him: candour and virtue deſerve a recompence. Here, 
five I have ordered you five hundred crowns ; what you 
have can ſpare of it lay up as a dowry to give with 
x my your daughter in marriage.“ OR 


PISISTRATUS the Athenian wasexceedingly 
courteous and affable, and as he was bleſt with a 
fair eſtate,” ſo he was generous without profuſion, 


emi- 
rpoſe and beneficent without oſtentation. He had al- 
ence ways a ſervant near him with a bag of filver 


coin; when he ſaw a man look ſickly, or heard 
that any were dead or inſolvent, he comforted the 
one with a proper ſum, and buried the other at 
his own expence. If he perceived people melan- 
choly, he enquired the cauſe ; and if it was po- 
verty, he furniſhed them with what might enable 
them to get bread ; but not to live idly. In a 


and word, he had, or ſeemed to have, all the virtues 
rent that could adorn a nobleman. 


DAcikx Nor. in Vir, SoLon, PLUT. 


Ote. | 

yns. « I HAVE prodigious riches,” ſays Cyrus to 

= his friends, “ and I am glad the world knows it; 
0 


but you may aſſure yourſelves they are as much 
yours as mine, For to what end ſhould I 
heap up wealth? For my own uſe, and con- 
ſume it myſelf, that were impoſſible, if I deſired 
it, No, the chief end I aim at is to have it in 
„ my 
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my power to reward thoſe who ſerve the public 
faithfully; and to ſuccour and relieve thoſe that will 
acquaint me with their wants and neceſſities,” 

| XENOPH. CYR. 209, 


ABOUT the year A. M. 3782, the iſland of 
Rhodes ſuffered very great damages by an earth- 
Quake : the walls of the city, with the arſenals, 
and the narrow paſſes in the havens, where the 
ſhips of that iſland were laid up, were reduced to 
a very ruinous condition; and the famous Co- 
loſſus, which was eſtcemed one of the wonders of 
the world, was thrown down and entirely de- 
ſtroyed. It is natural to think that this earth- 
quake ſpared neither private nor public ſtructures, 
nor even the temples of the gods. The Joſs ſuſ- 
tained by it amounted to immenſe ſums ; and the 
Rhodians, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent de- 
putations to all the neighbouring princes to im- 
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plore their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. PL 
An emulation worthy of praiſe, ras not to be pa- de oy 
ralleled in hiſtory, prevailed in favour of that de- and © 
plorable city: and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, of & 

and Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized themſelves in a Th ; 
peculiar manner on that occaſion. The two for- | s ” 
mer of theſe princes contributed aboye an hundred h Ty 
talents, and erected two ſtatues in the public _—_ 
place; one of which repreſented the people of 2 
Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe, the for- by be 
mer was crowned by the latter, to teſtify, as Po- 1 

Ilybius obſerves, that the Syracuſians thought the we „ 
opportunity of relieving the Rhodians a favour rag 
and obligation to themſelves, Ptolemy, befides N N 
his other expences, which amounted to a very web. 
conſiderable ſum, ſupplied that people with 300 = , 
talents, 1c0,000 buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient 


quantity of timber for building ten gallies of ten 
5 benches 
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— benches of oars, and as many more of three bench- 
es, beſides an infinite quantity of wood for other 
* buildings; all which donations were accompa- 
* nied with three thouſand talents, for erecting the 
d of Coloflus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſias, 
rth. Mithridates, and all the princes, as well as cities, 
ale ſignalized their liberality on the occaſion, Even 
he private perſons emulated each other in ſharing 
"UE in this glorious act of humanity z; and hiſtorians 
if have recorded that a lady, whoſe name was Chry- 
a ſeis, furniſhed, from her own ſubſtance, an hun- 
40 dred thouſand buſhels of corn. Rhodes, in con- 
of ſequence of theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in 
hw 7 a few years, in a more opulent and ſplendid ſtate 
75 than ſhe had ever experienced beſore, if we only 
the except the Coloſſus. 10 
de- PoLYB, I. 5. p. 428. 
mm PLINY, that excellent Roman orator, will 
by be ever admired for his diſintereſted generoſity, 
. and benevolent heart: though he was not poſſeſſed 


of a large eſtate, yet by frugal management he 
was able to beſtow a great deal on his friends. 
The reader will find in his letters innumerable. 
inſtances of his beneficence and good nature: I 
ſhall however only mention the following. An 
intimate friend of his was very much involved in 
debt, and by that means brought into great trou- 
ble. Pliny took the management of his affairs into 
his own hands, ſatisfied every body elſe, and be- 
came his ſole creditor. When his friend died, 
his daughter Calvina would have given up her fa- 
ther's effects; but Pliny, excellent man] gene- 
rouſly forgave her what her father owed him, and 
even contributed a conſiderable ſum as an addi» 


F tion to her fortune when ſhe was married. 
10 CC 
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ALFRED the Great, who was one of the bet 
prinees our nation ever produced, divided his reve- 
nue into two parts ; one of which he dedicated to 
facred uſes, and the other to ſecular. That moie- 
ty which was dedicated to ſacred ufes he ſubdivid- 
ed into four parts, one of which was diſpenſed to 
the poor in general ; another dedicated for religi- 
ous houſes of his own founding ; a third was 
given to the public ſchools ; and the fourth em- 
ployed in rebuilding and repairing monaſteries, 
and other public foundations both at home and 
abroad. The other moiety devoted to ſecular 


uſes, was likewiſe ſubdivided into three parts, one 


ſor the ſupport of his houſchold ; the other' for 
the payment of his workmen ; and the third for 
the entertainment and relief of ſtrangers who re- 
forted to his court. 


HIS r. Exc. 


BUT we cannot, I think, have a more amiable 
example of beneficence, than in the conduct of 
lady Burleigh, wife of the famous lord Burleigh, 
lord-high-treaſurer of England, and privy coun- 
ſellor to queen Elizabeth, N 1 
Ass it may be thought curious, I ſhall take the, 
liberty to give this example in his lordſhip's own 
words, from a diſcourſe which he calls a medita- 
tion on the death of his lady. The original is, 
or was lately, in the poſſeſſion of the honourable 
James Welt. Eſquire, from which the following 
15 tranſcribed, OT is : 

„This is no cogitation to be uſed with an in- 
tent to recover that which never can be had ageyn : 
that is, to have my wiff to lyve ageyn in her mor- 
tall body, which is ſeparated from the ſowle, and 
reſteth in the erth deade, and the ſowle taken up 


to heaven, and there to remayne in the 1 
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rection of the fleſh z when by the almighty power 
of God * made all thyngs of 1 her 

body ſhall be rays'd upp and joined wyth hir 
ſowle, in an everlaſting unſpeakable joye, ſuch as 
no tongue can expreſs nor heart conceive. There- 
for my cogitations ought to be occupied in theſe 
things following. | | 1 24 

J ought to thank almighty God for this fa- 
vor in permittyng hir to have y”_ ſo manny 
yers togither wyth me, and to have given hir 
grace to have had the true knowledg of hir fal- 
vation by the death of his ſon. Jeſus, oppened to hir 
by the knowledge of the Goſpel] ; whereof ſhe 
was a profeſſor from hir youth. { 

] ought to comfort myſelf with the remem- 
brance of hir many: virtuouſs and godly actions, 
wherein ſhe continued all hir liff, and eſpecially 
in that ſhe did of late yers ſoundry charitable , 
dedes, whereof ſhe determined to have no out- 
ward knowledg whyleſt ſhe lyved, infomucn, as 
when I had litel underſtandyng thereof, and 
aſked hir wherein ſhe had diſpos'd any eharitable 
gift accordyng to her often wyſhyng that ſhe was 
able to do ſome ſpecial act for mayntenance of 
learnyng, and reliff of the poor: ſhe would all- 
ways only ſhew herſelf rather deſirooſe ſo to do 
than ever confeſs any ſuch act; as ſence hir deth 
is manifeſtly known to me; and confeſſed by 
ſondry good men, whoſe names and mineſtryes 
| ſhe ſecretly uſed, that ſhe did charg them moſt 
ſtryctly that whyleſt ſhe lyved they ſhould never 
declare the ſame to me nor to any other. And fo 
now I have ſeen hir erneſt wrytyngs to that pur- 
poſe in hir own. hand. | | 

The particulars of many of theſe hereafter 
do follow whych I do with mine own hand-wry- 
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of bleſſedneſs unſpeakable untill the generall reſur- _ 
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ting recite for my comfort in the memory thereof 
wyth aſſurance that God hath accepted the ſame 
in ſuch favourable fort, as ſhe findeth now the 
fruits thereof in heaven. | | e 
te About yers ſince ſhe cauſed exhibitiong to 
ſecretly be given by the hands of the maſter of St. 
Johns, in Cambridge, for the mayntinance of two 
fcholars, for a perpetuite whereof to contynew. 

„ She did cauſe ſome lands to be purchaſed in 
the name of the deane of Weſtmynſter ; who alſo 
in his own name did aſſure the ſame to that col- 
ledg, for a perpetual mayntenance of the ſaid ſcho- 
lars in that * All which was done without 
ſignification of her act or charge to any manner of 
perſon, but only of the deane, and one William 
Walter of Wymbleton, whoſe advice was us'd, for 
the wrytying of the purchaſe and aſſurance. 

„She alſo did with the privity of Mr. Deanes 
of Powles and Weſtmynſter, and Mr. Alderly, 
being free of the haberdaſhers in London, give to 
the company of the ſayd haberdaſhers a good 
ſume of money ; whereby is provyded, that every 
two yers ther is lent to ſix poor men of certain 
ſpecial occupations, as ſmyths, carpynters, wea- 
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vers, and ſuch like in Romford in Eſſex, twenty # 
pounds a-piece, in the whole one hundred and of! 
twenty pounds. And in Cheſthunt and Woo- the 
tham to other ſix like perſons, twenty marks hol 
a- piece, in the whole fourſcore pounds. Which dlel 
reliff by way of loane is to contynew. By the cul 
ſame means is provided for twenty poor people in | 
Cheſthunt, the firſt Sonday in every month, a bu! 
meaſs of meate in fleſh and bread, and money for -. m”_ 
drynk. And lykwiſe is provided four marks yerly f 
for four ſermons to be preach'd quarterly by one al 
of the preachers of St. Johns colledg. L* theſe yn 
diſtributions have been made a long time, 9 5 
oy £ 


.F 
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ſhe lyved, by ſome of my ſervants, without gyven 
me knolledg thereof; tho indeed I had cauſe to 
think that the did ſometymes beſtow ſuch kynd of 
alms; not that I knew of any order taken for 
contynuance thereof; for ſne would rather co- 
menly uſe ſpeeches with me, how ſhe was diſpoſed 
to give all that ſhe cold to ſome ſuch uſes, if ſhe 
cold deviſe to have the ſame faythfully perform'd 
after her lyff, whereof ſhe allways pretended ma- 
ny doubts. And for that ſhe uſed the advice of 
Mr. Deanes of Powles and Weſtminſter; and 
would have hir actions kept ſecret, ſhe forc'd 
upon them ſmall peces of plate to be us'd in ther 
chambres, as remembrances of hir good will tor 
ther paynes. 5 * 

6 She did alſo four times in the yer ſecretly ſend 
to all the priſons in London money to buy bread, 
cheſe, and drynk comenly for four hundred per- 
| ſons and many tymes more, without knutedg 
from whom the ſame came. 

«« She did lykewiſe ſundry times in the yer ſend 
ſnyrts and ſmokks to the poor people both in 
London and at Cheſthunt. 3 

„„ Fhe alſo gave a ſume of money to the maſter 
of St. Johns colled -, to procure to have fyres in 
the hall of that colledg uppon all Sondays and 
hollydays betwixt the feaſt of all Santes and Can- 
dleſmas, when ther was no ordinary fyres at the 
charge of that colledg, FF 

„She allo gave a ſume of money towards a 
buyldyng for a new waye at Cambridge to the 
cemen fcolles; © | "oe 
She alioprovyded a great number of books, 
whereof ſhe gave ſome to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, namely, the great Bible in Hebrew and 
four other tongs ; and to the colledg of St. Johns 
very many books in Greek, of divinite and phyſics 

8 E 5 and 
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and of other ſciences. The lyke ſhe did to Chriſt. 
church and St. Johns colledg in, Oxford. The 
lyke ſhe did to the colledg of Weſtminſter, | 
She did alſo yerly Side woole and flaxe, 
and did diſtrebute it to women in Cheſthunt pa- 
riſh, wyllyng them to work the ſame into yarn, 
and bring it to hir, to ſee the manner of work- 
ing; Ky for the moſt part ſhe gave them the ſtuff 


by way of almes. Sometymes ſhe caus'd the ſame | 


to be wrought into cloth, and gave it to the 
poore, paying firſt for the ſpynning more than 
it was worth. 

„Not long afore her deth, ſhe caus'd ſecretly 
to be bought a large quantity. of wheat and rye to 
be dy ſpoſed amongſt the poor in tyme of derth, 
which remayned unſpent at hir deth; but the 
ſame confes'd by “ as proyyded it ſecretly : ; 
and therefor in conſcience ta be fo diſtributed 
according to hir mynd. 


„(April gth, 1 589. Wrytten at Collyn- 


lod g. by me in ſorrow, 
W. B.). 


IHE honourable Mr. Boyle was a man of ex- 
tenſiye learning, one of the moſt exact enquirers 
into the works of nature that any age has known ; 
and what reflects the greateſt honour on himſelf 


and upon Chriſtianity is, that while he was an 


accurate reaſoner, he was alſo a firm - believer, 
His religion was not a mere profeſſion by which he 
was diſtinguifhed from an atheiſt, a Jew, or a 


Turk, but he ſuffered it to have its due and ge- 


nuine influence on his life and actions. He did 
not only wiſh well to the cauſe he eſpouſed, but 
endeavoured to diffuſe that light and knowledge 
even in the moſt diſtant parts, which he ſaw 1o 
ted neceſſary for the preſent and future 
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welfare of mankind. This indeed is the nobleſt 
kind of charity, and therefore diſcovers the 
warmeſt benevolence, But Mr. Boyle's genero- 
ſity and beneficence did not ſtop here; it was 
diſcovered in innumerable. inſtances relating to 
the external wants and diſtreſſes of his fellow 
creatures ; and conferred too in ſuch a manner 
as enhanced their value. But theſe I ſhall omit, 
and repreſent him only as an example of bene- 
ficence in the propagation of Chriſtianity, 5 He 
was at the charge of the tranſlation and impreſſion 
of the New Teſtament into the Malayan lan- 

uage, which he ſent over all the Eaſt-Indies, 
He gave a noble reward to him that tranſlated 
Grotius's incomparable book of the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion into Arabick ; and was 
at the expence of a whole impreſſion, which 
he took care to order to be diſtributed in all 
the countries where that language is underſtood. 
He was reſolved, to have carried on the impreſ- 


ſion of the New Teſtament, in the Turkiſh. 


language; but the company thought it became 
them to be the doers of it, and ſo ſuffered him 
only to give a ſhare towards it. He was at ſeven 
hundred pounds charge in the edition of the Iriſh. 


bible, which he ordered to be diſtributed in Ire- 
land; and he contributed largely both to the im- 


preſſion of the Welſh Bible, and of the Iriſh Bi- 


ble in Scotland. He gave during his life three 


hundred pounds to advance the deſign of propa. 
gating the Chriſtian religion in America; and as 
ſoon as he heard that the Eaſt-India company 
were entertaining propoſitions for the like deſign | 
in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent an hundred pounds 
for a beginning and an example; but intended to 
carry it much farther when it ſhould be ſet o 
foot to purpoſe, He had deſigned, though fome 
| 6 77 accidents; - 
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accidents did upon great conſideration divert lity, | 

him from ſettling it during his life, but not from will: 
ordering it by his will, that a liberal proviſion out ir 

ſhould be made for one, who ſhould, in a very few their 
well-digeſted ſermons, every year ſet forth the mere 

truth 42 Chriſtian religion, in general, with- | 

out deſcending to the ſub-diviſions amongſt Chriſ- 

tians; and who ſhould be changed every third W 

year, that fo this noble ſtudy and employment ; 

might paſs through many hands, by which 

means many might become maſters of the argu- 

ment. | 8 | | 

Lirs or Ms. BoyLE, p. 36, 37. 


IT was a common faying of Julius Cæſar, that 

no muſic was ſo charming in his ears, as the re- 

' queſts of his friends, and the fupplications of thoſe 
in want of his afliſtance, | 


MARCUS Aurelius tells us, that he could 


not reliſh a happineſs which nobody ſhared in but 
himſelf. „ | 


MARE Antony when depreſſed, and at the ebb. 
of ſertune, cried out, „That he had loſt all, 
except what he had given away.“ 


WHEN Cato was drawing near the cloſe of 
life, he declared to his friends that the greateſt 
comfort of his old age, and that which gave him 
the hip heſt ſatisfaction, was the pleaſing remem- 
brance of the many benefits and friendly offices he 
had done to others. Fo ſee them eaſy and hap- 
py by his means made him truly fo, Perſons con- 
ſcious of their own integrity, ſatisfied with them- 
ſelves and their condition, and full of confidence 
in a Supreme Being, and the hopes of immorta- 


NCC 


c TI 
lity, ſurvey all about them with a flow of good- 
allt: as 1 which like their ſoil, they ſhoot 
out in expreſſions of kindneſs, and bend beneatb 
their own precious load to the hand of the ga- 
cherer. 7 He | 


cas Tx". 
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HERE is no charm in the female ſex that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 
innocence, beauty is unlovely, and quality con- 
temptible; good-breeding degenerates into wan- 
tonneſs, and wit into impudence. 5 

When young women arrive at a certain age 
they hear themſelves called miſtreſſes; and are 
made to believe that their only buſineſs is to pleaſe 
the men: they immediately begin to dreſs, and 
place all their hopes in the adorning of their per- 
fons; it is therefore worth the while to endeavour b 
all means to make them ſenſible that the honour 
paid to them is only upon account of their con- 
ducting themſelves with virtue, modeſty, and diſ- 
eretion. 1 

Chaſtity muſt needs be a divine quality, ſince 
even the enemies thereof eſteem it, and the moſt 


debauched reſpect them leſs who yield, than thoſe 


who hold out. Reſpect waits upon deſire, and 
neglect follows poſſeſſion. N | 

The beſt preſervative of female honour is ſe- 
male delicacy : modeſty is the handmaid of virtue 
appointed to tend, to dreſs, and ſerve her: it 


is, as it were, a kind of armour, which the ſex 


ihould 
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ſhould always bear, both to adorn and to defend 


them; and when that is laid aſide they are neither 
beautiful nor ſafe, >; e 167 4 

- Make it your great care to refine your ſenti- 
ments; let them be reaſonable and full of honour; 


be ſure always to keep well with yourſelf, it is a 


certain income of pleaſures ; and will gain you 
praiſe and a good reputation to boot. 


In a word, be but truly virtuous, and you will 


find admirers enough. 
” TAME RK: - 
HOCAIS, an Ionian lady, among many others, 


with the king's wanton jeſts, and permitted ſuch 
freedoms as were inconſiſtent with the delicacy. 
due to a virtuous character, ſhe removed at a diſ- 
tance and remained ſilent; nor would ſhe approach 
nearer to join the company, though deſired, and 
much importuned even by the king - himſelf, 
Some of the officers of the bed- chamber attempt- 
ing to pull her forward, ſne gave them a ſevere 


reprimand, proteſting ſhe would make the firſt. 


who offered to lay hands on her repent their of- 
fence. . Upon this the ladies preſent upbraided 
her with being rude, and unpolite: but Cyrus, 
though ſomewhat ſurprized, ſeemed perfectly 
ſatisfied with her behaviour, and turning to the 
perſon who introduced her, ſaid with a ſmile on 
his countenance, 4+ Don't you perceive that this 
1s the only innocent and virtuous lady in the com- 
any.” | PETE x 7 l 
5 From that time the king held her in great eſteem, 
loved her ſincerely, and ever after called her The 
Wiſe Lady. ERAs. APOPH. ANT. 
* $6204 | JAQUELINE 


was invited to ſup with Cyrus, king of Perſia. 
While the reſt of the ladies ſeemed highly pleaſed 
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JA UELINE of Luxemburg, ducheſs of Bed - 
ford, had, after her firſt huſband's death, ſo far 
ſacrificed her ambition to love, that ſhe married 
Sir Richard Wideville, a private gentleman (af- 
terwards honoured with the title of lord Rivers) 
to whom ſhe bore ſeveral children, and amon 
the reſt, Elizabeth, who was no leſs diflinguiſhed 
by the beauty and elegance of her perſon than the 
amiable diſpoſition of her mind. 9 
Elizabeth eſpouſed Sir John Grey of Groby 
but her huſband being flain in the ſecond battle 
of St. Alban's, fighting for the family of Lan- 
caſter, and his eſtate being on that account con- 
fiſcated, the young widow retired to her father's 
| ſeat at Grafton, in Northamptonſhire, where ſhe 
lived for ſome. time in privacy and retirement. 
Edward the IVth, king of England, happening 
to hunt in that county, went to pay a. viſit to the 
ducheſs of Bedford, and Elizabeth reſolved to 
embrace ſuch a favourable opportunity of obtain- 
ing ſome grace from this gallant: monarch. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe came into his preſence, and throw- 
ing herſelf at his feet, implored a maintenance for 
herſelf and children. | | . 

The ſight of ſo much beauty in diſtreſs made a 
deep impreſſion on the amorous mind of Edward. 
Love ſtole inſenſibly into his heart under the 
guiſe of compaſſion; and her ſorrow and af- 
fliction, ſo graceful in a virtuous matron, re- 
commended her no leſs to his eſteem and venera- 
tion, than her perſonal beauty made her the ob- 
ject of his affection. He raiſed her from the 

ound with aſſurances of favour. He found 
his paſſion daily ſtrengthened by the company 
and converſation of the lovely widow; and in a 


ſhort time, became the ſuppliant of the woman 


whom he had lately ſeen on her knees before him, 
3 But 
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But ſuch was the reſolute virtue of Elizabeth, 
that ſhe poſitively refuſed to gratify his paſſion 
in a diſhonourable manner. All the intreaties, 
promiſes, and endearments of the young and ami- 
able Edward, were not ſufficient to gain her con- 
ſent. At laft, ſhe plainly told him, that though 
ſhe was unworthy of being his wife, yer the 
thought herſelf too good to be his concubine ; and 
would therefore remain in the humble ſituation to 
which Providence had reduced her. This oppo- 
ſition ſerved but the more to enſlave the paſſions 
of the young monarch, and heighten his eſteem 
for ſuch exalted ſentiments ; he therefore offered 
to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, with the 
woman whoſe perſonal and mental accompliſh- 
ments rendered her ſo deſerving of both. The 


nuptials were accordingly ſolemnized at Grafton, 


Ann, Dom. 1465. RAIN. 


LUCRETIA was a lady of great beauty and 


noble extraction: ſhe married Collatinus, a rela- 
tion of Tarquinius Superbus, king of Rome; 
During the ſiege of Ardea, which laſted much 
longer than was expected, the young princes paſſed 
their time in entertainments and diverſions, One 
day as they were at ſupper &, at Sextus Tarquin's, 
the king's eldeſt ſon's, with Collatinus, Lucre- 

: ? tias 


* The Romans, properly ſpeaking, made but one meal: this 


was ſupper. About the middle of the day they took ſomething to 


refreſh themſelves, and enable them to ſtay, for their evening's 


meal. Pranſus non avide, ſays Horace, quantum inter pellat inani 


wentre diem durare, lib. i. fat. 9g. But this flight dinner cannot be 
called a meal, no more than the nunchion, ar collation, which only 
children ate. The ſupper-hour was the ninth and teath of the 
day, i. e. two or three hours before ſun-ſet.. Till then they ap- 
plied themſelves to ſerious affairs; but afterwards they diſmiſſed all 
care, and were at leiſure to converſe with their friends. To anti- 


cipate the ſupper-hour, and to fit down to table before this 
. 
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tia's huſband, the converſation turned on the me- 


rit of their wives: every one gave his own. the 
preference. What ſignify ſo many words ?” ſays: 
Collatinus ; “ you may in a few hours, if you 


pleaſe, be convinced by your own eyes, how much 


my Lucretia excels the reſt, We are young: let 
us mount our horſes, and go and ſurprize them. 


Nothing can better decide our diſpute than the 


ſtate we ſhall find them in at a time when, moſt ' 
certainly they will not expect us.” They were a 
little warmed with wine: „Come on, let us go, 
they all cried together, They quickly galloped to 
Rome, which was about twenty miles from Ar- 
dea, where they find the princeſſes, wives of the. 
young Tarquins, ſurrounded with company, and 


every circumſtance of the higheſt mirth plea- 
| ſure. From thence they ride to Collatia, where 


they ſaw Lucretia in a very different ſituation. 
With her maids about her, ſhe was at work in the 
inner part of her houſe, talking on the dangers 
to which her huſband was expoſed. The victory 
was adjudged to her unanimouſly. She received 
her gueſts with all poflible politeneſs and civility. 
Lucretia's virtue, which ſhould have commanded 
reſpect, was the very thing which kindled in the 
breaſt of. Sextus Tarquin a ſtrong and deteſtable 
ee Within a few days he returned to Col- 
atia, and upon the plauſible excuſe he made for 
his viſit, he was received with all the politeneſs 
due to a near relation, and the eldeſt ſon of a 
king. Watching the fitteſt opportunity, he de- 
clares the paſſion ſne had excited at his laſt viſit, 


time, Horace calls, Diem frawgere---Partem ſolide demere de diez to 
abridge the day, to cut —— retrench part of it. They alſo faids 
to expreſs the ſame thing, epulari de die. To fit down ſo early at 
table carried with it an air of debauch, which ſober people 
avoided, 4 RoLLin's Rom, vol. v. p. 390. 
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and employed the moſt tender intreaties, and all 


the artifices poſſible to touch a. woman's heart; 


but all to no purpoſe. He then endeavoured to 


extort her compliance by the moſt terrible threat- 
enings. It was in vain. She ſtill perſiſted in her 


reſolution ; nor could ſhe be moved, even by the 


fear of death, But, when the monſter told her, 


that he would firſt diſpatch her, and then having 


murdered a ſlave, would lay him by her ſide, after 
which he would ſpread a report, that having 


caught them in the act of adultery, he had pu- 
niſhed them as they deſerved ; this ſeemed to ſhake 
her reſolution. She heſitated, not knowing which 
of theſe dreadful alternatives to take, whether, b 

conſenting, to diſhonour the bed of her huſband, 


whom ſhe tenderly loved; or, by refuſing, to die 
under the odious character of having proſtituted 


her perſon to the luſt of a ſlave. He ſaw the 


ftruggle of her ſoul ; and ſeizing the unlucky mo- 


ment, obtained an inglorious conqueſt, Thus 


Lucretia's virtue, which had been proof againſt 
the fear of death, could not. hold out againſt the 
fear of infamy. The young prince, having grati- 


fied his paſſion, returned home as in triumph. . 


On the morrow, Lucretia, overwhelmed with 


efire her father and her huſband to come to her, 
and bring with them each a truſty friend, aſſu- 
ring them there was no time to loſe, They came 
with all ſpeed, the one accompanied with Vale- 
rius, (ſo famous after under the name of Publi- 


cola) and the other with Brutus. The moment 


ſhe ſaw them come, ſhe could not command her 
tears; and when her huſband aſked her if all was 
well: „By no means,” ſaid ſhe, ** it cannot be 
well with a woman after ſhe has loſt her _— 

ES 5 0 | es, 


ief and deſpair, ſent early in the morning to 
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Yes, Collatinus, thy bed has been defiled by a 


ſtranger : but my body only is polluted ; my mind 
is innocent, as my death ſhall witneſs. Promiſe 


me only, not to ſuffer the adulterer to go unpu- 
niſhed : -it is Sextus Tarquinius, who laſt night, 


treacherous gueſt, or rather cruel foe, offered me 
violence, and reaped a joy fatal to me; but, if 
you are men, it will be {till more fatal to him,” 
All promiſed to revenge her: and, at the ſame: 
time, tried to comfort her with repreſenting, « That 


the mind only fins, not the body ; and where the 


conſent is wanting there can be no guilt,” «What - 


| Sextus deſerves,” replies Lucretia, I leave you 


to judge; but for me, though I declare myſelf 
innocent of the crime, I exempt not myſelf from 
puniſhment. No immodeſt woman ſhall plead. 
Lucretia's example to outlive her diſhonour.” 


Thus ſaying, ſhe plunged into her breaſt a dagger 


ſhe had concealed under her robe, and expired at 
ther , bs fs 3 15 

Lucretia's tragical death has been praiſed and 
extolled by Pagan writers, as the higheſt and moſt 


noble act of heroiſm, The goſpel thinks not ſo: 
it is murder, even according to Lucretia's own 


principles, ſince ſhe puniſhed with death an in- 
nocent perſon, at leaſt, acknowledged as ſuch by 


| herſelf. She was ignorant that our life is not in 


our own power, but in his diſpoſal from whom 
we receive it. 2 

St. Auſtin, who carefully examines, in his book 
De civitate Dei *, what we are to think of Lu- 


| cretia's death, conſiders it not as a courageous ac- 
tion, flowing from a true love of chaſtity, but 
as an infirmity of a woman too ſenſible of world- 


Non eft pudicitiæ caritas, ſed pudoris infirmitas. Romana mu- 
lier laudis avida, nimium verita eft, ne putaretur, quod violenter 
eft paſſa cum viverit, libenter paſſa fi viveret, L. i. e. 19. | 
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ly fame and glory; and who, from a dread of ap- 
pearing in the eyes of men an accomplice of the 
violence ſhe abhorred, and of a crime to which 
ſhe was entirely a ſtranger, commits a real crime 
upon herſelf voluntarily and deſignedly. But 
what cannot be ſufficiently admired in this Ro- 
man lady is her abhorrence of adultery, which ſhe 
ſeems to hold ſo deteſtable as not to bear the 
thoughts of it. In this ſenſe, ſhe is a noble ex- 
ample for all her ſex, Liv. I. 1. c. 56—60, 
Diowrs, I. iv. p. 261—277. FLOR. I. 3.9. 


A PERSON of birth and fortune, ſtruck with 
the beauty of a Lacedemonian lady, ſent her a let- 
ter intreating the laſt favour; to which ſhe re- 
turned the following anſwer : | „ e 

« When I was a child, I acted in obedience to 
my parents, and I was very punctual in it; ſince 
F became a wife, I have been equally obedient to 
my huſband : and therefore, if you want my con- 
| _ to a diſhoneſt action, firſt propoſe the matter 
to him.” Y VP | 


© CHIOMARA, the wife of Ortiagon, a Gau- 
liſh prince, was equally admirable for her beauty 
and — During the war between the Ro- 
mans and the Gauls, A. R. 563, the latter were 
totally defeated on Mount Olympus. Chiomara, 
among many other ladies, was taken priſoner, 
and committed to the care of a centurion, no leſs 
paſſionate for money than women. He, at firſt, 
endeavoured to gain her conſent to his infamous 

deſires; but not being able to prevail upon her, 
and ſubvert her conſtancy, he thought he might 
employ force with a woman whom misfortune 
had reduced to ſlavery. Afterwards, to make her 


amends for that treatment, he offered to . 
| er 
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her liberty; but not without ranſom. He agreed 
with her for a certain ſum, and to conceal this 
deſign from the other Romans, he permitted her 
to ſend any of the priſoners ſhe ſhould chooſe to 
her relations, and aſſigned a place near the river 
where the lady ſhould be exchanged for gold. B 
accident, there was one of her own ſlaves amon 
the priſoners. Upon him ſhe fixed; and the cen- 
turion ſoon after carried her beyond the advanced 
poſts, under cover of a dark night. The next 
evening two of the relations of the princeſs came 
to the place appointed, whither the centurion alſo 
carried his captive. When they had delivered 
him the Attic talent they had brought, which 
vas the ſum they had agreed on, the lady, in her 
own language, ordered thoſe who came to receive 
her to draw their ſwords and kill the centurion, 
who was then amuſing himſelf with weighing the 
gold. Then, charmed with having 1 the 
injury done her chaſtity, ſhe took the head of the 
officer, which ſhe had cut off with her own hands, 
and hiding it under her robe, went to her huſ- 
band Ortiagon, who had returned home after the 
defeat of his troops. As ſoon as ſhe came into 
his preſence, ſhe threw- the centurion's head at 
his feet. He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at ſuch a 
| ſight; and aſked her whoſe head it was, and 
| what had induced her to do an act ſo uncommon 
to her icx ? With a face covered with a ſudden 
bluſh, and at the ſame time expreſſing her fierce 
indignation, ſhe declared the outrage which had 
been done her, and the revenge ſhe had taken 
for it. | 3 
During the reſt of her life, ſhe ſtedfaſtly re- 
tained the ſame attachment for the purity of man- 
ners which conſtitutes the principal glory of the 
5 ſex, 
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ſex, and nobly ſuſtained the honour of ſo glori- 
ous, bold, and heroic an action. FH 
This lady was much more prudent than Lu- 
cretia, in revenging her injured honour by the 
death of ' her raviſher, rather than by her own, 
Plutarch relates this fact, in his treatiſe upon the 


88 


Virtue and great actions of women; and it is © 

from him we have the name of this, which is well 1 

worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity. P 
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LEMENCY is not only the privilege, Ir 

the honour, and the duty of a prince; but 1 

it Is alſo his ſecurity, and better than all his gar- Of 

riſons, forts, and guards, to preſerve himſelf and w 

his dominions in ſafety. It is the brighteſt jewel de 
in a monarch's crown. 95 35 
As meekneſs moderates anger, ſo clemency mo- 

derates puniſhment. er 

That prince is truly royal who maſters him- tt 

ſelf; looks upon all injuries as below him; * 

and governs by equity and reaſon, not by paſ- Pf 

ſion. „ m 

Clemency is profitable for all; does well in te 

private perſons, but is much more beneficial in hi 

princes, : | le 

Miſchiefs contemned, loſe their force, 2 

| p 
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EXAMPLES. 


8 patricians, having conſpired 17 Ti- 
tus, the Roman emperor, were diſcovered, 
convicted, and ſentenced to death by the ſenate: 
but the good-natured prince ſent for them, and in 


private admoniſhed them, that in vain they aſpi- 


red to the empire, which was given by deſtiny; 
exhorting them to be ſatisfied with the rank in 
which by Providence they had been placed, and 
offering them any thing elſe which was in his 
power to grant. At the ſame time, he diſpatched 
a meſſenger to the mother of one of them, who 
was then at a great diſtance, and under deep con- 
cern about the fate of her ſon, to aſſure her, that 
her ſon was- not only alive, but out of danger. He 
invited them the ſame night to his table; and ha- 


ving, the next day, placed them by him at a ſhew 


of gladiators, where the weapons of the combatants 
were, according to cuſtom, preſented to him, he 
deſired them to ſurvey them. Suk Tor. c. 9. 


AVIDIUS CASSIUS having revolted from the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, and attempted to ſeize 


the government, the empreſs Fauſtina, in a letter 


which ſhe wrote to her huſband, preſſed him to 
purſue the accomplices of Caſſius * with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity. But.the emperor hearkening only 
to the impulſe of his own good-nature, returned 
her the following anſwer : „I have read your 


letter, my dear Fauſtina, wherein you adviſe me 
to treat the accomplices of Cafftius with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, which you think they well deſerve. 


This I look upon as a pledge of the love you bear 


© * Caffius himſelf was killed by a centurion named Antonius. 
| to 
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to your huſband and children : but give me leave, 
my dear Fauſtina, to ſpare the children of Caſ- 
ſius, his ſon-in-law, and his wife; and to write 
to the ſenate in their behalf, Nothing can more 
recommend a Roman emperor to the efteem of 
the world than clemency ; this placed Cæſar a- 
mong the gods; this conſecrated Auguſtus ; this 
procured to your father the title of Pius. I am 
grieved even for the death of Caſſius; and wiſh it 
had been in my power to fave him. Be therefore 
ſatisfied, and do not abandon yourſelf to 1 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus is protected by the 
gods.“ Some of his friends openly blaming his 
clemency, and taking the liberty to tell him that 
Caſſius would not have been ſo generous, had for- 
tune proved favourable to him, the emperor im- 
mediately replied, . We have not lived nor ſerved 
the gods fo ill as to think they would favour Caſ- 
ſius. He added, „The misfortunes of ſome of 
his predeceſſors were intirely owing to their own 
ill conduct and crue]ties ; and that no good prince 
had ever been overcome or ſlain by an uſurper, 
Nero, Caligula, and Domitian, (ſaid he) de- 
ſerved the doom that overtook them : neither 
Otho nor Vitellius were equal to the empire; 
and the downfall of Galba was occaſioned by 
his avarice, an unpardonable fault in a prince,” 
VULCAT., GALL. p. 32. 


IICINIUs having raiſed a numerous army, 
Zoſimus ſays one hundred and thirty thouſand 
men, endeavoured to wreſt the government out 
of the hands of his brother-in-law, Conſtantine 
the emperor. But his army being defeated, Li- 
cinius fled with what forces he could rally to Ni- 
comidia, whither Conſtantine purſued him, and 
immediately inveſted the place; but on the ſecond 
day 
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day of the ſiege, the « 's ſiſter: intreating 
him, with a flood of tears, by the tenderneſs he 
had ever ſhewn for her, to forgive her huſband, 
and grant him at leaſt his life, he was prevailed 
upon to comply with her requeſt ; and the next 
day, Licinius, finding no means of making his 
eſcape, preſented himſelf before the conqueror, 


and throwing himſelf at his feet, yielded to him 


the purple, and the other enſigns of ſovereignty. 
Conſtantine received him in a very friendly man- 
ner, entertained him at his table, and afterwards 
ſent him to Theſſalonica, aſſuring him, that he 
ſhould live unmoleſted fo long as he raiſed no ne- 
diſturbances, os. I. 2. p. 684. 


WHEN Seleucus was informed of the reſolu- 
tion which Demetrius had taken, viz. of reſign- 
ing himſelf his priſoner, he was exceedingly plea- 
ſed, and having given the neceifary directions for 
the reception of ſo great a perſon, he could not 
help, even in the preſence of his whole court, 
breaking out into theſe words: It is not the for- 


tune of Demetrius which has thus provided for his 


ſafety, but mine, which hath been watchful for 
my glory. I thank her more for this, than for all 
the favours ſhe hath done me, becauſe I eſteem 
an act of clemency more honourable than any vie- 
tory.” Accordingly, after he had provided for 
his own ſecurity, he did all that could be thought 
of to make confinement. eaſy to Demetrius. He 
ordered him royal entertainments within doors, a 
fine ftable of horſes,” and the uſe of a noble park 
without. To give him a reliſh for theſe pleaſures, 
hopes were cheriſhed, and promiſes of liberty in- 
termixed; and Seleucus ſeemed inclined to have 
done much more for him, had he not been over- 
ruled by the inſinuations of his miniſters. my 
Pur. IN DEMET, 
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In Demetrius we have a ſtriking inſtance of the 
uncertainty of human greatneſs; for he was once 
the powerful king of Macedon, of a moſt enga- 
ging addreſs, and ſurpriſing intrepidity; had been 
very ſucceſsful in many campaigns, till being ela. 
ted with his good fortune, he began to exceed 
even Alexander in vanity, ſtiling himſelf Ki 
of Kings, drinking the healths of Seleucus, Caf 
ſander, Lyſimachus, and Ptolemy, as great offi- 
cers of his ſtate and houthold. In debauchery he 
ſunk far below the dignity of human nature, in- 
dulging himſelf not only in ſenſual pleaſures, but 
in a vice which ought to want a name; he like. 
wiſe | deviated into groſs impiety, that never- 
failing road to ruin, and forgetting his father's 
former moderation, would needs be tiled a God, 
and the younger brother of Minerva. After this 
unhappy change in his conduct, his good fortune 
forſook him, and at. laſt he was involved in the 
miſerable alternative of either putting an end, to 
his own life, or reſigning himſelf _— to Se- 
leucus, whom he had ſormerly treated with con- 
tempt. N PRE > ; 

He is no leſs an inſtance of the folly and im- 
prudence of flying to lux iy and pleaſure as a cure 
for affliction and grief; for while by them he 


thought to ſtifle his concern, the ſtruggle between 


reſentment, and the defire of concealing it, added 
to his high living, brought on him a diſtemper, 
which, after he had been a priſoner three years, 
carried him off, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
So hard a thing it is for thoſe who pretend to fight 
for repoſe, to enjoy it. when they acquire it, ei- 
ther in conſequence of their victories, or through 
the mere bounty of Providence; and ſo much 
wiſer it is to moderate our deſires, than to place 


our hopes in their gratification. Iz 
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THE council of thirty, eſtabliſhed at Athens 
by Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable cruel- 
ties. Upon pretence of reſtraining the multi- 
tude within their duty, and to prevent ſeditions, 
they had cauſed guards to be aſſigned them, had 
armed three thouſand of the citizens for that pur- 
poſe, and at the ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. 
The whole city was in the utmoſt terror and diſ- 
may. Whoever oppoſed their injuftice and vio- 
jence fell a victim to their reſentment, Riches 
v-ere.a crime, that never failed of drawing a ſen- 
tence upon their owners, always followed with 
death, and the confiſcation of eſtates; which the 
thirty tyrants divided among themſelves. They 
put more people to death, ſays Xenophon, in eight 
months of a peace, than their enemies had done 
in a war of thirty: yeats. All the citizens of any 
conſideration in Athens, and who retained a love 
of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard and 
ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an aſy- 
lum and retreat, where they might live in ſafety. 
At the head of theſe was Thraſybulus, a perſon 
of extraordinary merit, and who beheld, with 
the moſt lively affliction, the miſeries of his 
eon , 17 - rt 265 ©. ſaves 25 ein 
The Lacedemonians had the inhumanity to en- 
deavour to deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this 
laſt reſource. They publiſhed an edict to prohibit | 
the cities of Greece from giving them refuge, de- 
creed that they ſhould be delivered up to the thirty 
tyrants, and condemned all ſuch as ſhould contra- 
vene the execution of this edidt, to pay a fine of 
hve talents, Only two cities rejected with diſ- 
dain ſo unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes ; 
the latter of which made a decree to puniſh all 
perſons whatſoever, that ſhould ſee an Athenian 
&.iacked by his enemies, without doing his ut- 
d 7 moſt 
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moſt to aſſiſt him, Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, 
who had been banjſhed by the thirty, raiſed five 
hundred ſoldiers at his own expence, and ſent | 
them to the aid of the common country of Elo- 
quence*, 'Thraſybulus loſt no time. After 
having taken Phyta, a ſmall fort in Attica, he 
marched to the Piræus, of which he made him- 
felf maſter, The. thirty flew thither with their 
troops, and a battle enſued. The tyrants were 
overthrown, Critias, the moſt ſavage of them 
all, was killed on the ſpot: and as the army 
were taking to flight, "Thraſybulus cried out, 
wherefore do you fly from me as from a victor, 
rather than aſſiſt me as the avenger of your li- 
berty? We are not enemies but fellow- citizens; 
Hor have we declared war againſt the city, but 
againſt the thirty tyrants,” He continued with 
bidding them remember, that they had the ſame 
origin, country, Jaws, and religion: he exhort- 
ed them to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, 
to reſtore their country to them, and reſume 
their own liberty, This diſcourſe had the de- 
fired effect. The army upon their return to 
Athens, expelled the thirty, and ſubſtituted ten 
perſons to govern in their room, whoſe conduct 
proved no better than theirs ; but king Pauſa- 
nias, moved with compaſſion for the deplorable 
condition to which a city, once fo flouriſhing, 
was reduced, had the generoſity to favour the 
Athenians in ſecret, and at length obtained a 
peace for them. It was ſealed with the blood of 
the tyrants, who, having taken arms to reinſtate. 
themſelves in the government, were all put to 
the ſword, and left Athens in the full poſſeſſion 


* Quinjentos milites, ſtipendio ſuo inſtructos, in auxilium pa- 
triz communis cloquentiz mim. Jus TIN, hb, v. c, 9. 
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of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 


Thraſybulus at that time propofed the celebra- 
ted amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon 
oath, that all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried 
in oblivion, The government was re-eſtabliſhed 
upon its ancient foot, the laws reſtored to their 
priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates elected with the 
uſual form. | „ | 
This, ſays Rollin, is orie of the fineſt events in 
ancient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian lenity and 
benevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſuc , 
ceſſive ages in all good governments, | 


Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 


than that the Athenians had lately thrown oft, 
Every houſe. was in mourning, every family be- 
wailed the lofs of ſome relation: it had been a 
ſeries of public robbery and rapine, in which li-. 
cence and impunity had authorizcd all, manner of 
crimes. The people ſeemed to have a right to 
demand the blood of all accomplices in ſuch no- 
torious malverſations, and even the intereſt of the 


| ſtate to authorize ſuch a claim, that by exemplary 
ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be prevented 


for the future. But Thraſybulus riſing above 
theſe ſentiments, from the ſuperiority of his more 
extenſive genius, and the views of a more 
diſcerning and profound policy, foreſaw, that by 
giving in to the puniſhment of the guilty,” eternal 
leeds of diſcord and enmity would remain, to 
weaken the republic by domeſtic diviſions, when 
it was neceſſary to unite againſt the common ene- 


my, and alſo occaſion the Joſs to the ſtate of a 


great number of citizens, who might render it im- 
portant ſervices from the view of making amends 
for paſt miſbehaviour. . | : 

Such conduct, after great troubles in a ſtate, 
has always ſeemed with the ableſt politicians, 
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the moſt certain and ready means to reſtore the 
public peace and tranquillity. Cicero, when 
Rome was divided into two factions upon the oc- 
caſion of Cæſar's death, who had been killed by 
the conſpirators, calling to mind this celebrated 
amneſty, propoſed, after the example of the 
Athenians, to bury all that had paſſed in eternal 
. oblivion, 1 a fs 
Cardinal Mazarine obſerved to Don Lewis de 
Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this gentle 
and humane conduct in France had prevented the 
troubles and revolts of that kingdom 'from having 
any fatal conſequences, and * that the king had 
not Joſt a foot of land by them to that day;“ 
whereas, „ the inflexible ſeverity of the Spani- 
ards was the occaſion that the ſubjects of that 
monarchy, whenever they throwed off the maſk, 
never returned to their obedience, but by the 
force of arms; which ſufficiently appears,“ ſays he, 
« in the example of the Hollanders, who are in 
the peaceable poſſeſſion of many provinces, that 
not an age ago were the patrimony of the king of 
A | — 14 ee 
Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion, from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition 
induced them to treat their country with the 
moſt exceſhve cruelties, to obſerve how unfortu- 
nate it is for perſons in power to want a ſenſe of 
honour, and to diſregard either the preſent opi- 
nion, or the judgment poſterity will form of 
their conduct; for from the contempt of repu- 
tation the tranſition is too common to that of vir- 
tue itſelf, They may perhaps, by the awe of their 
power, ſuppreſs, for ſome time, the public voice, 
and impoſe a forced filence upon cenſure ; but 
the more conſtraint they Jay upon it during their 


lives, the more liberal will it be after their 
deaths 
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deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the 
more infamy and imputation will be affixed to 
their memories. The power of the thirty was of 
a ſhort duration; their guilt immortal, which will 
be remembered with abhorrence throughout all 
ages, whilſt their names will be recorded in hiſ- 
tory only to render them odious, and to make 
their crimes deteſtable. He applies the ſame re- 
flection to the Lacedemonians, who, after havin 
made themſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe — 5 
moderate conduct, fell ſrom that glory, through 
the ſeverity, haughtineſs, and injuſtice, with which 
they treated their allies. Diodorus concludes his 
reflection with a maxim very true, though very 
little Known. © The greatneſs and majeſty of 
princes,“ ſays he, (and the ſame 2 be ſaid of all 
perſons in high authority) * can be ſupported only 

by humanity and juſtice, with regard to their ſub- 
jects; as, on the contrary, they are ruined and 
deſtroyed. by a cruel - and oppreſſive government, 
which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people,” | 4 


LEONIDAS, the Lacedemonian, having with 
three hundred men only, diſputed the paſs of 
Thermopylæ againſt the whole army of Xerxes, 
and being killed in that engagement, Xerxes, by 
the advice of Mardonius, one of his generals, 
cauſed his dead body to be hung upon a gallows, 
making thereby the intended diſhonour of his 
enemy his own immortal ſhame. But ſome time 
after, Xerxes being defeated, and Mardonius 
ſlain, one of the principal citizens of gina 
came and addreſſed himſelf to Pauſanius, deſirin 
him to avenge the indignity that Mardonius an 
Xerxes had ſhewn to Leonidas, by treating Mar- 
donius's body after the ſame manner, As a 

F4 _ farther | 


farther motive for doing fo, he added, that by 
thus ſatisfying the manes of thoſe who were killed 
at Thermopylæ, he. would be ſure to immorta- 
lize his own name throughout all Greece, and 
make his memory precious to the lateſt ity, 
« Carry thy baſe counſels elſewhere,” replied Pau- 
fanius ; „ thou muſt have a very wrong notion of 
true glory to imagine, that the way for me to ac- 
quire it is to reſemble the barbarians, If the eſ- 
teem of the people of Ægina is not to be pur- 
| chaſed but by ſuch a proceeding, I ſhall be con- 
tent with preſerving that of the Lacedemonians - 
only, amongſt whom the baſe and ungenerous 
pleaſure of revenge is never put in competition 
with that of ſhewing clemency and moderation to 
their enemies, eſpecially after their death. As for 
the ſouls of my departed countrymen, they are 
ſuſEciently avenged by the death of the many thous 
land Pertians {lain upon the ſpot in the laſt en- 
gagement,” HERO P. lib. g, c. 77, 78. 


DEUCETI US, according to Diodorus, was 
chief over the people who were properly called 
Sicilians, Having united them all into one body, 
he became very powerful, and formed ſeveral great 
enterprizes. | | 3 
It was he who built the city Palica, near the 
temple of the gods, called Palici. This city was 
famous on account of ſome wonders which are 
related of it; and ſtill more for the ſacred na- 
ture of the oaths which were there taken, the 
violation whereof was ſaid to be always followed 
by a ſudden and exemplary puniſhment. This 
was a ſecure aſylum for all perſons who were 
oppreſſed by ſuperior power; and eſpecially for 
Haves who were unjuſtly abuſed or cruelly . 
Y 
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by their maſters. They continued in ſaſety in 
this temple, till certain arbiters and mediators had 
made their peace; and there was not a ſingle in- 
ſtance of a maſter's having ever forfeited the pro- 


miſe he had made to pardon his ſlaves. . 
This Deucetius, after having been ſucceſsful on 


a great many occaſions, and gained ſcveral vic- 


tories, particularly oyer the Syracuſians, ſaw his 
fortune change on a ſudden by the loſs of a battle, 
and was abandoned by the greateſt part of his 


forces. In the conſternation and deſpondency 


into which ſo general and ſudden a deſertion 
threw him, he formed ſuch a reſolution as deſ- 
pair only could ſuggeſt. He withdrew in the 
night to Syracuſe, advanced as far as the great 
ſquare in the city, and there falling proſtrate at 
the foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and 
dominions to the mercy of the Syracuſians - that 
is, to his profeſſed enemies. Ihe ſingularity of 
this ſpectacle drew great numbers of people to 
it. The magiſtrates immediately convened the 
people, and debated on the affair. They firſt 
heard the orators, whoſe buſineſs was generally to 
addreſs the people by their ſpeeches ; and 
theſe animated them prodigioufly againſt Deuce- 
tius, as a public enemy, whom Providence ſeem, 
ed to throw in their way, to revenge and puniſh, 
by his death, all the injuries he had done the 
republic, A ſpeech in this ſtile ſtruck all the. 
virtuous part of the aſſembly with horror. 
The moſt ancient and the wiſeſt of the ſenators re- 
preſented, ©* That they were not to conſider what 
- puniſhment Deucetius deſerved ; but how it be- 
— the Syracuſians to behave on that occaſion: 
that they ought not to look upon him any longer 
as an enemy, but as a ſuppliant, a character by 


which his perſon became ſacred and inviolable. 
| . 1 


1706 Lene 
There was a goddeſs (Nemeſis) who took venge- 
ance of crimes, eſpecially of eruelty and im- 
piety ; and who doubtleſs, would not ſuffer that 
to go unpuniſhed : that beſides the baſeneſs and 
inhumanity there is in inſulting the unfortunate, 
and in eruſhing thoſe who are eue under one's 

foot, it was worthy the grandeur and goodneſs 
natural to the Syracuſians, to exert their cle- 
mency even to thoſe who leaſt deſerved it.“ 

All the people came into this opinion, and with 
one conſent ſpared Deucetius's life. He was or- 
dered to reſide in Corinth: and the Syraeuſians 
engaged to furnifh- Deucetius with all things ne- 
ceſſary for his ſubſiſting honourably there. What 
reader, who compares theſe two different opinions; 
does not perceive which of them was the nobleſt 
and moſt generous „ 


D1op.' p. 67—70. 


THE Athenians having made war upon tlie 
. . Syracufians,” the army of the former, under the 
command: of Nicias and- Demoſthenes, was to- 

tally defeated; and the generals obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, The viRtors, having en- 

tered their capitol in triumph, the next-day a 
council was held to deliberate: what was to be 
done with the priſoners. Diocles, one of the 
leaders of the greateſt authority among the people, 
propoſed, that all the Athenians, who were born 

of free parents, and all ſuch Sicilians as had 
joined with them, ſhould be impriſoned, and 
maintained on bread and water only; that 

the flaves, and all the Atticks ſhould be publicly 

ſold ; and that the two Athenian generals ſhould 

de firſt ſcourged with rods, and then put to death. 
This laſt article exceedingly diſguſted all wiſe 
and compaſſionate. Syracuſians, 8 

| WAG 
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who was very famous for his probity and juſtice, 
attempted. to make ſome remonſtrances to the 
people; but they would not hear him: and the 
ſhouts which echoed from all ſides prevented 


him from continuing his ſpeech, At that in- 
ſtant, an ancient man , venerable for his great 


age and gravity, who in this war had loſt twWo 


ſons, the only heirs to his name and eſtate, 
made his ſervants carry him to the tribunal for 


harangues ; and, the inſtant he appeared, a pro- 
found filence was made. „ FM 
«© You here behold, ſays he, an unfortunate fa- 
ther, who has felt more than any other Syracu- 
ſian the fatal effects of this war, by the death of 
two ſons, who formed all the conſolation, and 
were the only ſupports of my old age. I cannot, 


indeed, forbear admiring their courage and fe- 
licity in ſacrificing to their country's welfare a 


life which they would one day have been de- 
prived of by the common courſe of nature; but 
then, I cannot but be fenſibly affected with the 


cruel wound which their death hath made in my 
heart; nor forbear hating and deſpiſing the 


Athenians, the authors of this unhappy war, as 
the murderers of my children. But however, I 
cannot conceal one circumſtance, which is, that 
I am leſs ſenſible for my private afflitions, than 
for the honour of my country; and I ſee it ex- 


| poſed to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice 


which is now given you. The Athenians, in- 
deed, merit the worſt kind of treatment that 
could be inflicted on them, for ſo unjuſtly de- 
claring war againſt us: but have not the gods, 


the juſt avengers of crimes, puniſhed them, and 


avenged us ſufficiently! When their generals 
laid down their arms, and ſurrendered, did not 
e Nicolaus, 
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they do this in hopes of having their lives ſpared ? 


And if we put them to death will it be poſſible for 


us to avoid the juſt reproach of our having violated 
the law of nations, and diſhonoured our vic- 
tory by unheard-of cruelty | What, will. you 
ſaffer your glory to be thus ſullied in the face 
of the whole world; and have it ſaid, that a 
nation who firſt dedicated a temple to Clemency, 
had not found any in yours ? Surely, victories 
and triumphs do not give immortal glory to a 
city; but the exerciſing mercy towards a van- 
quiſhed enemy, the uting moderation in the 
greateſt proſperity, and the fearing to offend the 
gods, by a haughty and inſolent pride. You doubt- 
leſs have not forgotten that this Nicias, whoſe 
fate you are going to pronounce, was the very 
man who pleaded 2 cauſe in the aſſembly of 
the Athenians; and who employed all his credit, 
and the whole power of his eloquence, to diſſuade 
his country from embarking in this war. Should 
you, therefore, pronounce ſentence of death on 
this worthy general, would it be a juſt reward for 


the zeal he ſhewed for your intereſt? With re- 
' . "ard to myſelf, death would be leſs grievous to 


we, than the ſight of ſo horrid an injuſtice com- 
mitted by my countrymen and fellow-citizens.” 
£2 3 D10D. 1. 13. p. 149. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


FNOMPASSION 's the ſenſe of our own miſ- 
fortunes in thoſe of another man, It is a 


wiſe 
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wiſe foreſight of the diſaſters that may befall us; 
which induces us to aſſiſt others, in order to en- 
page them to return it on like occaſions : ſo that 
the ſervices we do the unfortunate are in reality fo 


# 


many anticipated kindneſſes to ourſelves. - 


Compaſſion proper to mankind appears; 

Which nature witnefs'd when ſhe lent us tears, 

To ſhew by pitying looks, and melting eyes, 

How with a ſuffering friend we ſympathize, _ 
Who can all ſenſe of other's ills eſcape, | 

Is but a brute, at beſt, in human ſhape. 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Sicilians in general exercifed a kind of 
tyranny over their flayes ; but a citizen of 
Enna, a city in the center of the iſland, by name 
Damophilus, had made himſelf more odious than 

the reſt by his cruelties to a great number of thoſe 
unhappy - men, who cultivated his large poſleſ- 
ſions. They were all marked with a hot iron in 
their forcheads, ſhut up every night in cloſe pri- 
ſons, and let out early in the morning to their 
daily labour in the fields; though, at the ſame 
time, they were ſcarcely allowed the neceſſary 

roviſions to ſupport themſelves. On the other 

and, Megallis, the wife of Damophilus, was no 
leſs cruel towards the flaves of her ſex ; exacting 
their taſks with inſupportable rigour, and cauſing 
them to be unmercifully whipped for the leaſt 
fault. Theſe two tyrants had a daughter, who 
was very different from themſelves : though ſhe 
was very young, ſhe had good-nature enough to 
pity the afflicted. She often alleviated their ſuf- 
ferings, appeaſed her furious mother, ſupplied — 
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far as ſhe was able the wants of the neceſſitous; 
and, in ſhort, was the only peels, of thoſe un- 
happy perſons. We are ſorry hiſtory has not 
tranſmitted to us the name of this humane and 
virtuous young woman. The oppreſled ſlaves, not 
being able to bear any Jonger the unſpeakable 
miſeries they groaned under, entered into a plot 
againſt the authors of them. On the day ap- 
pointed, the ſlaves in the city joined their com- 
rades in the country, to the number of four hun- 


dred, on Damophilus's eſtate, armed with forks, 


hooks, and other inſtruments of hyſbandry ; and, 
marching directly to Enna, ſurprized and pillaged 
it. As. Damophilus was gone with his wife 
and daughter, to take the air in a garden near 
- the city, Ennus, who had taken upon him the 
office of general, ſent a party to ſeize him, 
which was done with the n circumſtances of 
barbarity: however, they treated the daughter 
with all the humanity and reſpe& due to her vir- 
tue; ſo true it is that goodneſs commands regard, 
eyen from the moſt furious. Ennus, being now 
maſter of Enna, aſſembled the ſlaves he command- 


ed in the public theatre; and, having erected 


a kind of tribunal, commanded  Damophilus 
and his wife to be brought before him, in order 


to be tried. Some of the flaves were accuſers, 


others witneſſes, and the multitude judges : 
_ Ennus preſided, and gave the accuſed leave to 
ſpeak in their defence, But, while Damophi- 
Jus was endeavouring to raiſe compaſſion, and 
ſome began to ſhew pity for him, Hermias and 
Quexis, two of the ſlaves whom he had treated 
with great cruelty, came up to him, and with 
repeated . blows diſpatched him. His wife Me- 
gallis was ſentenced to be delivered up to the 
ſlaves of her own fex, whom ſhe had treated 

without 
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without 'mercy, Theſe furies ſet no bounds to 
their cruelty ; inflicted on their miſtreſs every tor- 
ment that revenge could invent; and, at length, 
after having ſatiated their rage, threw her down a 
precipice, which put an end to her unhappy life, 
As for the daughter, ſhe was treated with the 
utmoſt reſpect; conducted with the unanimous 
conſent of all to Catena, and there delivered 
untouched into the hands df her relations. 

IIV. Epit. 1. 56. Diop. Sic. in exerpt. 


VESPASIAN, the Roman emperor, was ſo far 
from ſeeking the deſtruction of any man, that he 
could not behold, without many ſighs and tears, 
even the greateſt criminals led to execution, 
ge: road Rinne © 


IT was'a cuſtom with Alexander the Great to 
oblige the captive women whom he carried along 
with him to ſing ſongs” after the manner of their 
country, He happened among theſe women to 
perceive: one who appeared in deeper affliction 
than the reſt ; and who by a modeſt, and at the 
ſame time a noble confuſion, diſcovered a greater 
reluctance than the others to appear in public. 
She was a perfect beauty; which was very much 
"heightened by her baſhfulneſs, whilſt ſhe threty 
her eyes on the ground, and did all ſhe could to 
conceal her face. The king ſoon imagined, by 
her air and mein, that ſhe was not of vulgar 
birth; and enquiring into it, the lady anſwer- 
ed; that ſhe was grand-daughter to Octius, 
vho not long before had ſwayed the Perſian ſceptre, 
and daughter of his ſon; that ſhe had married 
R who was related to Darius, and gene- 

ral of a great army. Alexander being touched with 


compaſſion, when he heard the unhappy fate of 
: a princeſs 


a princeſs of the blood royal, and the ſad condi. 
tion to which ſhe was reduced, not only gave her 
her liberty, but returned all her polletions; and 
| Cauſed her huſband to be ſought for, in order that 


ſhe might be reſtored to him. 
| Q. Curr. I. vi. c. 6, 


THIS prince was naturally of ſo tender and 
humane a diſpoſition, as made him ſenſible of 
the afflictions of perſons in the loweſt rank. A 
poor Macedonian ſoldier was one day leading be- 
fore him a mule, laden with gold for the king's 
uſe; the beaſt being ſo tired that he was not able 
either to go or ſuſtain the load, the mule-driver 
took it up and carried it, but with great difficulty, 
a conſiderable way, Alexander Rong him juſt 
ſinking. under the burthen, and going to throw 
it on the ground, in order to caſe himſelf from it, 
cried out, " F riend, do not be weary yet ; try and 
carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is all 
thy own.” EY 5 


As Alexander drew near the city of Perſepolis, 
he perceived a large body of men, who exhibited 
a memorable example of the greateſt miſery. Theſe 
were about four thouſand Greeks, very far ad- 
vanced in years; who, having been made priſo- 
ners of war, had ſuffered all the torments which 
the Perſian tyranny could inflict. The hands of 
ſome had been cut off, the feet of others, and 
others again had loſt their noſes and ears; after 
which, the Perſians having impreſſed by fire, bar- 
þzrous characters on their faces, had the inhuma- 
pity to keep them as ſo many laughing-ſtocks, with 
which they fported perpetually, They appeared 
like ſo many ſhadows rather than men; ſpeech 
being almoſt the only thing by which they were 

| | | known 
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known to be fuch. Alexander could not refrain 
from tears at this fight ; and, as they unani- 
mouſly beſought him to commiſerate their con- 
dition, he bid them with the utmeſt tenderneſs, 
not to deſpond; and aſſured them, that they 
ſhould again fee their wives and native 5 
This propoſal, which one might ſuppoſe ſhou 
naturally have filled them with joy, ſeemed to 
heighten their miſery; and, with tears in their 
es, „How will it be poſſible, faid ſome of 
. ce for us to appear publicly before all 
„Greece, in the dreadful condition to which we 
&« are reduced: a condition ſtill more ſhameful 
« than diſſatisfactory? The beſt way to bear mi- 
&« ſery is to conceal it; and no country is © 
« ſweet to the wretched as ſolitude, and an ob- 
% Jivion of their paſt misfortunes.” They there- 
fore beſought the king to permit them to continue 
in a country where they had ſpent ſo many years; 
and to end their days among thoſe who were 
already accuſtomed to their misfortunes. Alex- 
ander granted their requeſt ; and preſented each 
of them three thouſand drachmas, five men's 
ſuits of clothes, the ſame number of women's, 
two couple of oxen to plough their lands and 
corn to ſow them : he commanded the governor 
of the province not to ſuffer them to be moleſted 
in any manner ; and ordered, that they ſhould be 
| free from taxes and tributes of every kind. 
Such behaviour as this was truly royal, Thrice 
happy thoſe prigces who are affected with the 
pleaſure which ariſes from the doing of good 
actions, and who melt with pity for the unfor- 
tunate Q. Cuxr. 


5 DURING the regency of Blanche of Caſ- 
ile, queen of France, and widow of Lewis VILL 
| . 
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the oppreſſion of the nation under the yoke of 


the eccleſiaſtics. was intolerable ; and the queen 


was determined to redreſs the grievance, at leaſt 


in ſome meaſure, The Chapter of Paris had 
committed to priſon all the inhabitants of Cathe. 
nai, and ſeveral other places, for having taken 
more liberty than became vaſſals : for ſuch was the 
condition of the common people, eſpecially thoſe 
who lived in the country, Their lands were 
ſeized, and ſold as a dependency belonging to the 
Chapter. A conſiderable number of thoſe un- 
happy people languiſhed, therefore, in the pri- 
ſons belonging to the ecclefiaſtics; in which they 
wanted even the neceſlaries of life, and were in 
danger of dying of hunger and miſery. The 
queen, touched with compaſſion at the complaints 
which ſhe received, ſent to deſire, out of regard 
to her, that they ſhould be ſet at liberty; de- 
claring that ſhe would enquire into the affair, 
and do juſtice fully, The Chapter returned 
for anſwer, <©* That no perſon had any autho- 
rity over their ſubjects ; and that they had a right 
to ſtarve them to death if they thought fit,” - and 
| ſent again to ſeize the women and children 


whom they had ſpared before. Not ſatisfied with 


this, and provoked at the queen's interpoſition 
in their favour, they treated them with ſuch cruel- 
ty that numbers of them died. The queen, ſhock- 
ed at their inſolence and inhumanity, went in 
perſon, with a ſtrong guard to the priſons of the 
Chapter, and ordered the gates to be broke open. 
The miſerable inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, flocked around her, threw themſelves 


at her feet, and with floods of tears, bleſſed - 


her for their deliverance from hunger, cold, and 
nakedneſs : at the ſame time imploring her 
further protection, without which what ſhe had 


already 
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already done would only enhance their miſery, 
ſhould they fall into the hands of their cruel 
maſters. Senſible of this, ſhe ordered the re- 
venues of the Chapter to be ſeized, till they had 
paid a due ſubmiſſion to the authority entruſted 
with her: and agreed to ſet their vaſſals free, on 
the payment of a certain ſum annually, __ .. | 

W Hist. FRANCE, 


* 


_ VOLTAIRE, in his hiſtory of the Czar Peter, 
gives us the following anecdote of the Czarina “: 
« The lenity of this princeſs,” ſays he, “ has 
been carried to a degree unparalleled in the hiſtory 
of any nation, She had promiſed that —_— 
her reign no body ſhould be put to death; an 
ſhe has kept her word. She is the firſt ſovereign 
that ever ſhewed this regard to the human ſpe- 
cies. Malefactors are now condemned to ſerve in 


V As there was ſomething very extraordinary in the advancement 
of this princeſs, the reader will not, I hope, be diſpleaſed with my 
relating the ſteps by which ſhe aſcended the throne. Sbe was 
born in a village called Nungen, onthe banks of the lake Worthſey, 
in Livonia z and loſing her parents, who were of low condition, 
ſhe became deflitute of ſupport, The pariſh clerk, who kept a 
ſchool, took her into his houſe, till Dr, Gluck, miniſter of Ma- 
rienburg, happening to come to that village, eaſed the clerk of his 
burden, by taking her into his family. The doctor, pleaſed with her 
behaviour, treated her almoſt in the ſame manner as if ſhe had been 
his owũ daughter; and not only had her taught ſpinning and ſew ing 
but inſtruſted her himſelf in literature above the knowledge of her 
ſex. At length, a Livonian ſerjeant, in the Swediſh army, fell paſ- 
ſionately in love with her; and ſhe agreed, with conſent of the doctor 
to marry him, The next day, the Ruſſians made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Marienburg; and. the general caſting his eyes We 
on Catherine, and obſerving ſomething very ſtriking in her air an 
manner, took her under his protection, and afterwards into his ſer- 
vice. Some time after, ſhe was advanced to be houſekeeper” ts 
Prince Menzikooff, who was the general's patron: here the Czar 
ſceing her, ſhe made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he married 
ber in the year 1711. What became of her former huſband, the 
ſerjeant, is not known, ME Mu. or ILLvsT, LADIES, vol. i. 
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the mines, and other public works ; a regulation 
not leſs prudent. than humane, fince it renders 
their puniſhment of ſome advantage to the ſtate, 
In other countries, they only know how to put 
a malefactor to death with the apparatus of an 
executioner ; but are not able to prevent the ex- 
ecution of crimes, The terror of death does not, 
perhaps, make ſuch impreſſion on evil doers, who 
are generally given to idleneſs, as the fear of 
- > and hard Jabour, renewed every 
ay.“ | 5 
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SENTIMENTS. 


RN MOST men are afraid of a bad name; but 
IVI few fear their conſciences.. - 

I de fevereſt puniſhment of an injury is the 
conſcience of having done it; and no man ſuf- 
fers more than he that is turned over to the pain 
of repentance, _. 

It coſts us more to be miſerable, than would 
make us perfectly happy; how cheap and eaſy is 
the ſervice of virtue; and how dear do we pay for 
our vices ! gn 
If a man cannot find eaſe within himſelf, it is 
to little purpoſe to ſeek it any where elſe, 
No man ever offended his own conſcience, but 
/ firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him, = 
Even you yourſelf, to your own breaſt, ſhall 


tell your crimes ; and your own conſcience be your 
=” I 
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EXAMPLES 


THE caliph Montaſer having cauſed his father - 
to be put to death, ſome time after, looking 
over the rich furniture in the palace, and cauſing 
ſeveral pieces of tapeſtry to be opened before him, 
that he might examine them the more exactly; 
among the reſt, he met with one which had in it 


the figure of a very beautiful young man, mounted 


on a Perſian horſe, with a diadem on his head, 
and a circle of Perſian characters round himſelf 
and his horſe. The caliph, charmed with the 
beauty of the tapeſtry, ſent for a Perſian who un- 
derſtood the ancient Perfic, and deſired him to 


explain that inſcription. The man 'read it, 


changed colour, and, after ſome heſitatian, told 
the caliph, it was a Perſic ſong, that had nothing 


| in it worth hearing. The prince, however, 


would not be put off: he readily perceived there 
was ſomething in it extraordinary; and therefore 
he commanded the interpreter to give him the 
true ſenſe thereof immediately, as he valued his 
own ſafety. The man then told him, that the 
incription ran thus: I am Siroes, the fon of Cha 
roes, tubo ſlew my father to gain his crown, which I 
hept but fix months. This affected the caliph Mon- 
taſer ſo much, that he died in two or three days, 
when he had reigned about the ſame ſpace of 


time. This ſtory is perfectly well atteſted. 


Univ. Hisr, vol. xi. p. 1994 


A JEWELLER, a than of a good character, 
and conſiderable wealth, having occaſion in the 
way of his buſineſs to travel at ſome diſtance from 
the place of his abode, took along with him a ſer- 

„ | vant; 
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vant, in order to take care of his portmanteau. 
He had with him ſome of his beſt jewels, and 
a large ſum of money, to which his ſervant 
was likewiſe privy. The maſter having occaſion 
to diſmount on the road, the ſervant watching his 
opportunity, took a piſtol from his maſter's ſad- 
dle, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot :+ then rifled 
him of his jewels and money, and hanging a large 
ſtone to his neck, he | threw him into the 
neareſt canal. With this booty he made off to a 
diſtant part of the country, where he had reaſon 
to believe that neither he nor his maſter were 
known. There he began to trade in a very low 
way at firſt, that his obſcurity might ſcreen him 
from obſervation, and in the courſe of à good 
many years, ſeemed to riſe by the natural pro- 
greſs of buſineſs,” into wealth and conſideration x 
ſo that his good fortune appeared at once the ef- 
fect and reward of induſtry. and virtue. Of theſe 
he counterfeited the appearance: ſo well, that he 
rew into great credit, married into a good family, 
and by laying: out his ſudden ſtores diſcreetly, as 
he ſaww ocafion, and joining to all an univerſal 
affability, he was admitted to a ſhare of the go- 
vernment of the town, and roſe from one poſt to 
another, till at length he was choſen chief ma- 
giſtrate. In this office he maintained a fair cha- 
racter, and continued to fill it with no ſmall ap- 
plauſe, both as governor and a judge; till; one 
day as he ſat on the bench with ſome of his bre- 
thren, a criminal was brought before him, who 
was accuſed of murdering his maſter. The evi- 
dence came out full, the jury brought in their ver- 
dict that the priſoner was guilty, and the whole 
aſſembly waited the ſentence of the preſident 
,of the court (which he happened to be that 
day) with great ſuſpenſe, Mean while, he ap- 
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peared to be in unuſual diſorder and ne of 
mind, his colour changed often; at length he 
aroſe from his ſeat, and coming down from the 
bench, placed himſelf juſt by the unfortunate 
man at the bar, to the no ſmall]. aſtoniſhment 
of all preſent. “ You ſee before you,” ſaid he, 
addrefling himſelf to thoſe who had fat on 
the bench with him, © a ſtriking inſtance of the 
juſt awards of heaven, which this day, after 
thirty years concealment, preſents to you a 
reater criminal than the man juſt now found 
guilty.” Then he made an ample confeflifbn of 
his guilt, and of all its aggravations. Nor 
can I feel,” continued he, any relief from the 
agonjes of an awakened conſcience, but by re- 
quiring that juſtice be forthwith done againſt me 
in the moſt public and ſolemn manner.“ 75 
We may eaſily ſuppoſe the amazement of all 
the aſſembly, and eſpecially of his fellow judges. 
However, they proceeded, upon his confeſſion, to 
paſs ſentence upon him, and he died with all the 
fymptoms of a penitent mind. 3 
Mr. D. Fordyce, in his Dialogues on Educa- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 401, ſays the above is a true ſtory, 
and happened in a neighbouring ſtate not many 
years ago. | #5300 


HEROD having put to death his wife Mari- 
amne, from an ill-grounded ſuſpicion of inconti- 
nence, ſoon after grew melancholy and dejeQed, 

retiring from the public adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, into a ſolitary foreſt, and there abandoning 
himſelf to all the black conſiderations which natu- 
rally ariſe from a paſſion made up of love, re- 

morſe, pity and deſpair. He uſed to rave for his 
Mariamne, and to call upon her in his diſtracted 
fits ; and in all probability would ſoon have fol- 
lowed her, had not his thoughts been _ off 

- rom 
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from ſo ſad an object by public ſtorms, which 2 

that time very nearly threatened iim. 
LEY | Josernvs, 


. 

IN the ſame dreadful ſituation of mind was 

Alexander the Great, after the murder of his 

friend Clitus; and Nero, the Roman emperor, 
after that of his mother. | 


* TIMOLEON was deſcended from one of the 
beſt families of Corinth ; loved his country paſ- 
ſionately; and diſcovered upon all ney” 
ſingular humanity of temper, except againſt ty- 
rants and bad men. He was ah excellent cap- 
tain, and as in his youth He had all the maturity of 
age, in age he had all the fire and courage of the 
moſt ardent youth. He had an elder brother call- 
ed Timophanes, whom he tenderly loved, as he 
had demonſtrated in a battle, in which he covered 
bim with his body, and ſaved his life at the great 
danger of his own; but his country was {till 
dearer to him. That brother having made him- 
ſelf tyrant * of it, ſo black a crime gave him the 
ſharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of all poſſible 
means to * him back to his duty : kindneſs, 
friendſhip; affection, remonſtrances, and even 
menaces. But finding all his endeavours inef- 
fectual, and that nothing could prevail upon an 
heart abandoned to ambition, he cauſed his bro- 
ther to be aſſaſſinated in his preſence by two of his 
friends and intimates z; and thought that, upon 
ſuch an occaſion, the laws of nature ought to 
give place to thoſe of a country. This action was 


admired and applauded by the principal citizens of 


Thie word (tyrant) otiginally -Ggnified no mere than kings 
und was anciently the title — ies ; | 
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Corinth, and by moſt of the philoſophers, who 
looked upon it as the moſt noble effort of human 
virtue; and Plutarch ſeems to paſs the ſame 
judgment upon it. All the world were not of 


a2 that opinion ; and-ſome people reproached him as 
1 an abominable fratricide, who could not fail of 
r, drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. 
His mother eſpecially, in the excets of her grief, 

y uttered the moſt dreadful-imprecations againſt him 
he and when he came to conſole her, -not being able 
ü- to bear the ſight of her fon's murderer, ſhe 
2 turuſt him away with indignation, and ſhut 
y- her doors upon him. He was then ſtruck with all 
p- the horrors of the moſt guilty, and giving himſc}f 
of up to the cruelleſt remorſe, conſidered Timo- 
he phanes no longer as a tyrant, but as a brother, and 
Il reſolved to put an end to his life by abſtaining 
he from all nouriſhment. It was with great diſſic ul - 
ed ty his friends diſſuaded him from that fatal reſolu · 
at tion, Overcome by their prayers and inſtances, 
ll he was at length preyailed on to live, But he re- 
N= ſolved to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude, From 
* taat moment he renounced all public affairs; 
le and for ſeveral years never came to the city, but 
5, wandered about in the moſt ſolitary and deſert 
en places, abandoned to exceſs of grief and melan- 
f. choly. So true it is, that neither the praiſes of 
in flatterers, nor the falſe reaſonings of politicians, 
3 can ſuppreſs the cries of confcience, which is at 
is once the witneſs, judge, and executioner of 
n thoſe who preſume to violate the moſt ſacred rights | 
0 and ties of nature. He paſſed twenty years in this 
1s condition, PrLuT, IN TiMoOL, 


_ HYRCANUS, high-prieft and prince of the 
Jews, left five ſons at his death; the firſt was Ariſ- 
tobulus, who ſucceeded his father in the high- 

VoI. I, | G prieſt» 
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prieſt-hood and temporal ſovereignty. His mo- 
ther, in virtue of her huſband's will pretended to 
the government; but Ariſtobulus was the ſtrong. 
eſt, and put her in priſon, where he cauſed her to 
be ſtarved to death. For his brothers, as he loved 
Antigonus, the eldeſt of them, he gave him at 
firſt a ſhare in the government: the other three he 
confined in priſon during his life. When Ariſto. 
bulus had fully poſfeſied himſelf of the authority 
his father had enjoyed, he entered into a war wit 
the Iturians; but a diſtemper obliging him to 
return to Jeruſalem, he left the command of the 
army to his brother Antigonus to make an end 
of the war he had begun: | 
T he queen, and her cabal, who envied Anti 
nus the king's favour, took the advantage of this 
illneſs to alienate the king againſt him by falſe re- 
ports and vile calumnies. Their plot ſucceeded, 
and Ariſtobulus gave orders for his brother to be 
put to death. OT 1 
It was not long before the prince diſcovered all 
that had paſſed, was vlolently affected with it, and 
inconſolable for his death. Tormented with re- 
morſe of conſcience for this murder, and that of his 
mother, he led a miſerable life, and expired at laſt 
in the higheſt grief and deſpair, © ther 
JosErh. ANTIQ, Xiii, 19. 1D, DE BEL, Jun. i. 3 
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NONSTANCY of mind gives à man reputas 
8 tion, and makes him happy in deſpite of all 
misfortunes. : | | . 

There is not on earth a ſpectacle more worthy 
the regard of the Creator, intent on his works, 
than a brave man ſuperior to his ſufferings, 

What can be more honourable than to have 
courage enough to execute the commands of rea- 
ſon and conſcience ; to maintain the dignity of 
our nature, and the {tation aſſigned us; to be 
proof againſt poverty, pain, and death itſelf ? I 
mean, ſo far as not to do any thing that is ſcanda- 
lous or ſinful ; to avoid them; and to ſtand adver- 
ſity, under all ſhapes, with decency and conſtancy. 
To do this is to be great above title and fortune, 
This argues the ſoul of an heavenly extraction, 
and is worthy the offspring of the Deity. | 


Endure and conquer ; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 
To future good our paſt and preſent woes: 
An hour will come with pleaſure to relate 
Your ſorrows paſt, or benefits of fate, — 


lle lives in fame who dies in victue's cauſe, | 


EXAMPLES 


AFTER the Carthaginians had defeated the Ro- 
man army, and taken Regulus, that illuſtrious 
N- commander, priſoner, they met with ſuch a * 

6 91 feries 
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of misfortunes as induced them to think of put. 
ting an end to ſo deſtructive a war by a ſpeedy 
peace, With this view they began to ſoften the 
rigour of Regulus's confinement ; and endea- 
voured to engage him to go to Rome with their 
ambaſſadors, and to uſe his intereſt to bring about 
a peace upon. moderate terms, or at leaſt an ex- 
change of priſoners. Regulus obeyed his maſters, 
and embarked for Rome, after having bound him- 
felf, by a folemn oath, to return to his chains, if 
the negociation did not ſucceed. The Cartha- 
inian ſhip arrived ſafe in Italy: but when Regu- 
Ko came to the gates of the city, he refuſed to 
enter them ; my misfortunes, ſaid he, have made 
me a ſlave to the Carthaginians, I am no longer a 
Roman citizen, The ſenate always gives au- 
dience to foreigners without the gates, His wife 
Mareia went out to meet him, and preſented to 
him his two children: but he, only eaſting a wild 
look on them, fixed his eyes on the ground, as if 
he thought himſelf unworthy of the embraces of 
his wife, and the careſſes of his children, When 
the ſenators aſſembled in the ſuburbs, he was in- 
troduced to them with the Carthaginian ambaſſa- 
dors ; and, together with them, made the two 
_ propoſals wherewith he was charged, Con- 
ſcript fathers,” ſaid he, „being now a flave to 
the Carthaginians, I am come to treat with you 
concerning a peace, and an exchange of priſoners.” 
Having uttered theſe words, he began to withdraw, 
and follow the ambaſſadors, who were not al- 
lowed to be preſent at the deliberations and diſ- 
tes of the conſcript fathers. In vain the ſenate 
preſſed him to ſtay, He gave his opinion as an 
old ſenator and conſul, and refuſed to continue in 
the aſſembly, till his African maſters ordered 
bim: and then the illuſtrious ſlave took his place 
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among the fathers ; but continued ſilent, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, while the more ancient 
ſenators ſpoke. When it came to his turn to de- 

liver his opinion, he addreſſed himſelf to the con- 
ſcript fathers in the following words: Though 
I am a ſlave at Carthage, yet I am free at Rome; 
and will therefore declare my ſentiments with 
freedom. Romans, it is not for your intereſt ei- 


ther to grant the Carthaginians a peace, or to 


make an exchange of priſoners with them, Car- 


thage is extremely exhauſted ; and the only rea- 


ſon why ſhe ſues for peace is, becauſe ſhe is not 
in a condition to continue the war. You have 
been vanquiſhed but once, and that by my fault; 
a fault which Metellus has repaired by a ſignal 
victory. But the Carthaginians have been ſo of- 
ten overcome, that they have not the courage to 
look Rome in the face. Your allies continue 
peaceable, and ſerve you with zeal. But your 
enemies troops conſiſt only of mercenaries, who 
have no other tie than that of intereſt, and will 


ſoon be diſobliged by the republic they ſerve ; Car- 


thage being already quite deſtitute of money to pa 
wen! No, — 2 a peace with Carthagh & 
not, by any means, ſuit your intereſt, conſider- 
ing the condition to which the Carthaginians are 
reduced : I therefore adviſe you to purſue the war 
with greater vigour than ever, As for the ex- 
change of priſoners, you have among the Cartha- 
ginian captives ſeveral officers of diſfinQion, who 
are young, and may one day command the ene- 
mies armies : but, as for me, I am advanced in 
ears, and my misfortunes have made me uſeleſs. 
eſides, what can you expect from ſoldiers who 
have been vanquiſhed and made flaves? Such 
men, like timorous deer that have eſcaped out of 


the hunter's toils, will ever be upon the alarm, 
3 G 3 and 
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5 ready to fly.“ The ſenate, greatly affected 
with his diſintereſtedneſs, magnanimity, and con. 


tempt. of liſe, would willingly have preſervec 


him, and continued the war in Africa. Some 
were of opinion, that in Rome he was not obli- 
ged to keep an oath which had been extorted from 
him in an enemy's country. The Pontifex Max 
imus himſelf, being conſulted in the caſe, de- 
elared, that Regulus might continue at Rome, 
without being guilty of perjury. But the noble 


captive, highly offended at this deciſion, as if his 


honour and courage were called in queſtion, de- 
clared to the ſenate, who trembled to hear him 
ſpeak, that he well knew what torments were re- 
ſerved for him at Carthage; but that he had ſo 
much of the true ſpirit of a Roman, as to dread leſs 
the tortures of a cruel rack, than the ſhame of a 


diſhonourable action, which would follow him to 


the grave. It is my duty,” ſaid he, « to re- 
turn to Carthage : let the gods take care of the 
reſt.” This intrepidity made the ſenate ftill 
more deſirous of ſaving ſuch an hero. All means 
were made uſe of to make him ſtay, both by the 
people and the ſenate. He would not even ſee his 
wife, nor ſuffer his children to take their leave of 
him. Amidſt the lamentations and tears of the 
whole city, he embarked with the Carthaginian 
ambaſſadors, to return to the place of bis ſlavery, 


with as ſerene and cheerful a countenance, as if 


he had been going to a country-ſeat for his diver- 
fron. The Carthaginians were ſo enraged againſt 
bim, that they invented new torments to ſatisfy 
their revenge, Firſt, they cut off his eye-lids ; 
keeping him for a while in a dark dungeon, and 
then bringing him out, and expoſing him to the 
fun at 50. ba After this, they ſhut him up 
in a kind of a cheſt, ſtuck. with nails, having — r 
£3XS - 3 7 pan $ 
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points inwards, fo that he could neither fit nor 
lean, without great torment; and there they ſuf- 
fered him to die with hunger, anguiſh, and want 
of ſleep. | EL 
VAL. Max. lib. i. c. I. and lib. ix. c. 2. Liv, 
EpiT. c. xviii. Cic, DE Orric. lib. iii. A, 
GELLIUS, lib. iv. "at. 


AGIS, the colleague of Leonidas in the goyern- - 


ment of Sparta, was a young prince of great 


hopes. He ſhewed himſelf juſt and obliging to ad 
men; and in the gentleneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
ſublimity of his virtues, not only exceeded Leoni- 
das, who reigned with him, but all the kings of 
Sparta from king Ageſilaus. He was a very hand- 
ſome perſon, and of a graceful behaviour; yet, to 
check the yanity he might take therein, he would al- 
ways dreſs in a very plain manner. He had been 
bred very tenderly by his mother Ageſiſtrata, and 


bis grand- mother Archidamia, who were the weal- 


thieſt of all the Lacedemonians ; yet, before the 
:2e of twenty-four, he ſo far overcame himſelf, 
as to renounce effeminate pleaſures. In his diet, 
dathings, and in all his exerciſes, he choſe to imi- 
tate the old Lycurgic frugality and temperance ;: 
and was often heard to fay. He would not de- 
lire the kingdom, if he did not hope, by means gf 
that authority, 49 rcſtore their ancient laws and 
diſcipline.“ his maxim goyerned his whole 


life: and, wish this view, he affociated with men 


of intereſt and capacity, who were equally wil 
ling to bring about the great deſign he had formed 
of chant reforming the ſtate, now ſunk into 
luxury and debauch, Far this purpoſe attempts 
were made; and ſo far ſucceeded, that Leonidas 


= bone it advifable to abdicate the throne. But 


» from intereſted views, acted ſo preci- 


Age 
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pitately, that, while Agis was leading a body of 
Spartan troops to the aſſiſtanee of the Achæans, a 
conſpiracy. was formed for reſtoring Leonidas, 
whoſe ambition, pride, and luxury, had-greatly } 
contributed to effeminate the minds of the peo- 
ple. Leonidas, being now. re- ſettled on the 
throne, tried every method poſſible. to get Agis 
into his pawer ; and which he at laſt effected by 
the treachery of Amphares and Demochares. Be- 
ing dragged away to the common priſon, the 
ephori conſtituted by Leonidas fat ready to judgo 
him. As foon as he came in, they aſked him, 
„% How he durſt attempt to alter the govern- 
ment?“ At which he ſmiled, without affording 
an anſwer ; which provoked one of the ephori to 
tell him, 4 Fhat he ought rather to-weep ; for 
they would make him ſenſible of his preſumption.“ 
Another aſked. him. „ Whether he was not 
eonitrained to do what he did by Ageſilaus and 
_ Lyſander ?“ To which the king, with a compo- 
ted countenance,. anſwered : „I was conſtrained 
by no man; the deſign was mine; and my in- 
tent was to have reſtored: the laws of Eycurgus, 
and to have governed by them.“ © But do you 
not now,” ſaid one of his judges, © repent of 
your raſhneſs? No,“ replied the king; “ I 
can never: repent. of ſo juſt and honourable an in- 
tention.” The ephori then ordered him to be 
taken away, and ſtrangled. The officers of juſ- 
tice refuſed to obey ; and even the mercenary ſol- 
. diers declined ſo unworthy an action. Whereuport 
Demochares, reviling them for cowards, forced 
the king into the room where the execution was 
to be performed. Apis, about to die, perceiving. 
one of the ſerjeants bittetly bewailing his misfor- 
tune: Wecp not, friend, for me,“ ſaid he, 
* who die innocently; but grieve for thoſe who 
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are guilty of this horrid act. My condition 33 
much better than theirs.” Then, ſtretching out 
his ngrk, he ſubmitted to death with a conſtancy 
worthy both of the royal dignity, and his own 


on character. Immediately after Agis was 


cad, Amphares went out of the priſon gate, 
where he found Ageſiſtrata; who, kneeling at 
his feet, he gently raiſed her up, pretending 
ſtill the ſame Fen ſhip as formerly. He aſſured 
her, ſhe need not fear any further violence ſhould 


de offered againſt her ſon ; and that if ſhe pleaſ- 


ed, ſhe might go in and fee him. She begged 
her mother might alſo have the favour of bein 


admitted: to which he replied, . Nobody ſhoul 


hinder her.” When they were entered, he 
commanded the gate ſhould be again locked, and 
the grand-mather to be firſt introduced. She was 
now grown very old, and had lived all her . 
in great reputation of wiſdom and virtue. 


ſoon as Amphares thought ſhe was diſpatched, he 


told Ageſiſtrata ſhe might go in, if the pleaſed. 
She entered : where, beholding hey ſon's body 
ſtretched on the ground, and her mother hanging 
by the neck, ſhe ſtood at firſt aſtoniſhed at ſo hor- 
rid a fpeRacle : but, after a while, recollecting 
her ſpirits, the firſt thing ſhe did was to afliſt the 


foldiers in taking down the body; then covering 


it decently, ſhe laid it by her ſon s; where, em- 

bracing and kiſſing his cheeks, « O my ſon,” 
faid ſhe, it is thy too great mercy and goodneſs 
which bath brought thee and us to this untimely 


end,” Amphares, who: food watching behind | K 
the doer, ruſhed in haſtily; and with a furious 


tone and countenance, ſaid to her: Since you 
approve ſo well of your ſon's actions, it is fit you 
Mould partake in his reward.” She, rifing up to 
meet her deſtiny, only uttered theſe few words: 

„ A 
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«6; I pray the gods that all this may redound'to tlie 
good of Sparta.” After which, ſhe ſubmitted to- 
death with a compoſure and firmneſs that drew 
tears from the executioner.. PLUT..1N AGID, 


SIR William Aſkew, of Kelſay, in Lincoln- 
mire, was blefled with ſeveral daughters. His. 
ſecond, named Anne, had received a genteel edu- 
cation; e with — e perſon, and 
| ood underſtanding, rendered her a ve oper 
T 4 to be at the head of a family... Ber fa- 
ther, regardleſs. of his daughter's inclination and 
Happineſs,. obliged her to marry a gentleman who- 

had nothing to recommend him but his fortune, 
and who was a moſt bigoted papiſt. Ne ſooner. 
was he convinced of his wife's regard for the 
doctrines of the reformation from popery, than, 
by the inſtigation of the prieſts, he violently 
drove her from his houſe, though ſhe had borne 
bim, two children, and her conduct was unex- 

_ ceptionable, Abandoned by her huſband ſhe-. 
came up to London, in order to procure. a, di- 
vorce, and to make herſelf. known to that part of. 
the court who either profeſſed, or were favourers 
of proteſtantiſm: but, as Henry VIII, with con- 
ſent of. parliament, had juſt enacted the law of 
the ſix articles, commonly called the blopdy ſta- 
tute, ſhe was cruelly betrayed by her on huſ- 

dand; and, upon bis information, taken into cuſ- 
tod y, and examined concerning her faith, The 

act above mentioned denounced death againſt all. 

- thoſe who ſhould deny the doctrine of tranſubſſan- 

ziation ; or, that the bread and wine made ule of 

in the ſacrament was not converted after conſe- 

cration into the real body and blood of Chriſt ; 

' or, maintain the neceſſity of receiving the ſacra- 
: ment in both kinds; or affirm, that it was low | 


way 
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for prieſts to 'marry ; that the vows of celibacy 
might he broken; that private maſſes were of no 
avail; and that auricu:ar confeſſion to a prieſt, 
was not neceſſary to ſalvation. Upon theſe arti- 
cles, ſhe was examined by the inquiſitor, a prieſt, 
the lord- mayor of London, and the biſhop's 
chancellor; and to all their queries gave proper 
and pertinent anſwers ; but not being ſuch” as 
they approved, ſhe was ſent back to priſon ; 
where ſhe remained eleven days to ruminate 
alone on her alarming ſituation, and was denied the 
ſmall conſolation of a friendly viſit. The king's 
council being at Greenwich, the was once more 
examined * hy chancellor Wriotheſley, Gardiner 
| biſhop of Wincheſter, Dr. Cox, and Dr. Robin- 
fon ; but not being able to convince ber of her 
ſuppoſed errors, ſhe was ſent to the Tower. It 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that Mrs, Aſkew was'fa- 
voured by ſome ladies of high rank; and that 
ſhe carried on a religious correſpondence with 


* 


* 


Mr. Strype, from an authentic paper, gives us the / following 
Mort account of her examination, which may not, perhaps; be 
unentertaining, or uſeleſs to the reader: “ Sir Martin Bowes, (lord 
mayor) fitting with the council, as moſt meet tor his wiſdom, and 
 feeing her ſtand upon life and death, I pray you, quoth he; my 
lords, give me leave to talk to this woman? Leave was granted. 
| ver. Thou fooliſk woman, ſayeſt thou, that the prieſt 
cannot make the holy body of Chriſt 7 A. Aero. I fay ſo, my 
lord : for have read that God made man; but that man -made: 


God I never yet read; nor, I ſuppoſe, ever ſhall read ĩt. Lara Mayor, +» 


No! Thou fooliſh woman, after the words of conſecration, is it 
not the Lord's body? A. Aste. No : it is but conſecrated bread, 
or ſacramental bread.” Loyd Mayor. What if a mouſe ea it after 
conſecration ; what ſhall become of this moule ? what ſayeſt thou,, 
thou fooliſſ woman? A. ew. What ſhall become of her, if 
you, my lord? Lord Mayor. I ſay, that the mouſe. is damned, 
AJ. Alte. Alack, poor mouſe . Perceiving that ſome could not 
keep in their laughing, the council proceeded to the butchery and. 
laughter that they intended before they came there. 


f 


the 
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the queen +. So that the chancellor Wriotheſley,, 
hoping that he might diſcover ſomething that 
would afford matter of impeachment againft that. 
_ Princeſs, the ear] of Hertford, or his counteſs, 

who all favoured the reformation, ordered her to- 
be put to the rack: but her fortitude in ſuffering, 
and her reſolution not to betray her friends, was 
proof againſt that diabolical invention. Not a 

roan, not a word could be extorted from her. 
he chancellor, provoked with. what he called 
her obſtinacy, augmented her tortures with his 
own hands, and with unheard of violence: but 
her courage and conſtancy was invincible ; and 
theſe barbarians gained nothing by their cruelties, 
but everlaſting diſgrace and infamy. As ſoon as. 
ſhe was taken from the rack the fainted away; 
but, being recovered, ſhe was condemned to the 
flames. Her bones were diſlocated in ſuch a 


+ Abayt this time Henry was afflicted with. an ulcer in his leg, 
The queen, his laſt wife, Catharine Pars, attended him with the 
molt dutiful care, and employed every art which her ſagacity or: 
affe ction could ſuggeſt, in order to ſooth his pain, and divert his. 
{ melancholy, His — of oon verſation was divinity :- and 
Catharine, whoſe good ſenſe enabled her to talk on any ſubject, 
+ was frequently drawn into the argument; and being a ſecret friend 
to tbe reformation, would ſametimes diſcover more of her ſen- 
. timents. than were conſiſtent with her ſafety, Henry, incenſed at 
| her preſumption im daring to differ from him, comprninnd of her 
obſtinacy to Gardiner; who gladly. embraced ſuch a favourable op- 
portunity cf widening the breach between them. He commended 
the king for the care he took of: the orthodoxy af his ſubjects; 
and told him, that the more exalted. the perſon was who was pu- 
niſhed, and the more nearly. connected with his majeſty, the 
greater terror would the age firike into others; and the 
more glorious would the ſacrifice appear to all ſucceeding ages. 
Tbe chancellor, being conſulted, & of what the 
diſhop had advanced; and Hensy, actusted by his own impetuous 
temper, and encouraged by the advice of his counſellors, carried 
the matter to ſuch a length, as to order articles of. impeachment 
to be dann o t againſt bis own wiſe. But the fecrecy and fide- 
Jlity of Mrs, A; W, with. the prudent behaviour of the 
queen, ſaved her from the imminent danger ſhe was in. 


? 
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manner, that they were forced to carry her ia 
2 chair to the place of execution. While the 
was at the ſtake, letters were brought her from 
the lord-chancellor, offering her the king's par- 
don if ſhe would recant. But ſhe refuſed to look 
at them; telling the meſſenger, that * ſhe came 
not thither to deny her lord and maſter.” The 
fame letters were alſo tendered to three other per. 
ſons, condemned to the ſame fate; and who, ani» 
mated by her example, refuſed to aceept them. 
Whereupon the lord- mayor eommanded the fire 
to be kindled; and, with ſavage ignorance cried 
out, Fiat juſtitiu, Let juſtice take its courſe, The 
faggots being lighted, ſhe commended her ſoul, 
with the utmoſt compoſure, into the hands of her 
Maker; and, like the great founder of the reli- 
gion ſhe profeſſed, expired, praying for her mun- 
derers, July 16, 1546, about the 25th year of 
her age. MBM. oF A. A$KEW, HIS r. ENGL. 
I do not know, if all circumſtances be conſidor- 
ed, whether the hiſtory of this, or any other na- 
tion, can furniſh a more illuſtrious example than 
this now related. To her father's will ſhe ſacri- 
ſiced her own inclinations, To a huſband, un- 
worthy of her affections, ſhe dehaved with pru- 
dence, reſpect, and obedience, The ſecrets of 
ber friends ſhe preſerued inviolable, even amidſt 
the tortures of the rack. Her conſtancy in ſufe 
f-ring, conſidering her age and (ex, was equa), 
at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to any thing on record: 
and her piety was genuine and unaffected; of 
which. ſhe gave the moſt exalted proof in dy- 
ing a, martyr for the caufe of her religion, and 
liberty of conſcience, But who can read this 
example, and not lament and. deteſt that ſpirit 
of cruelty and inbumanity which is imbibed and 
| 5 WL: 24” cheriſhe# 
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cheriſhed in the church of Rome I a ſpirit repug- 
nant to the feelings of nature, and directly op- 
polite to the conduct and diſpoſition the 
reat Author of our religion, who came not to de- 
ſtroy men's lives but to fave them; and, inſtead 
of delighting in the death of a ſinner, gave his 
-own life a ranſom for theirs, On the contrary, who 
that is not ſunk into brutality can ſee, without hor- 
-ror, a man, a prieſt, pretending to be influenced 
by the love and honour of God, torturing a wo- 
man whoſe youth and beauty might have diſatmed 
the moſt ſavage reſentment, and after often weary- 
ing himſelf in this diabolical ſervice, committing 
her to the flames, for not believing the groſſeſt ab- 
ſurdities and impoſſibilities ? Who can fee ani- 
moſities, hatred, and variance, encouraged and 
. fomented between man and wife, and the one 
prompted and perſuaded to contrive and effect the 
death of the other, and not abandon a religion 
that juſtifies fuch a practice ? VV 


Wr. 


G NANA 
SENTIMENTS, 


TFYHIS is a virtue that makes but an inconſi- 
derable figure in our days. However, 'we 
ought not to lobe our ideas of things, though we 
have debauched our true reliſh in our practice: 
for, after all, ſolid virtue will keep its place in 
the opinion of the wiſe and ſenſible part of man- 
kind. And though cuſtom has not made it fo 
ſcandalous as it ought to be to inſnare innocent 
L 255d 7 women, 
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women, and triumph in the falſehood ; ſuch ac- 
tions as we ſhall relate muſt be accounted true 
gallantry, and riſe higher in our eſteem the far- 


| ther they are removed from our imitation, 


The force of cuſtom is prodigious and unac- 
countable : the bulk of mankind are enflaved by 
it. They bave little ee to plead for moſt of 
their opinions: but the opinion of the multitude 
is one of the moſt errancous, inconſiſtent, and 
variable rules we can poſſibly proceed by. Their 
blind prejudices, with a mixture of ſtrong paſſions, 
are the governing principles of their actions. One 
of the ſureſt ways, therefore, that can be taken, 
both to think and act wrong, is implicitly to fol- 
low the predominant taſte and bias of the times, 
i. e. the guidance of the multitude, the extravagance 
of their principles, and the licentiouſneſs of their 


behaviour. It is no wonder, then, ſince men ap- 
pear to be ſo indolent, and inclined to ſubmit to- 


and follow the public leading implicitly, that cuſ- 
tom is apprehended to give a ſort of ſanction to 
vice iſe} ; and hinders them from diſcerning in a. 
clear and ſtrong light, its nature, baſeneſs, and: 

Continence conſiſts not in an inſenſibility or 


| freedom from paſſions; but in the well ordering | 


them, | 

One man may be much more cheaply virtuous: 
than another, according to the different ſtrengths 
of their paſſions. ; 6 = 

The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſire, 
or denying an impetuous appetite, is not only no- 
bler, but greater by far, than any that is to be- 
found in the molt tranſporting moments of grati- 


cation. 


EXAM- 


came out of the crowd, and, throwing herfelf at 
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EXAMPLES, | 

CIPIO the younger, when only twenty-four 

A” years of age, was appointed by the Roman re. 
ublic to the command of the army againſt the 
paniards. His wiſdom and valour would haye 
done honour to the moſt experienced general, / 
Determined to ſtrike an important blow, he forms 
a deſign of befieging Carthagena, then the capital 
of the Carthaginian empire in Spain. His mea- 
fures were ſo. judiciouſly concerted, and with ſo 
much courage and intrepidity purſued, both by 
ſea and land, that notwithſtanding a bold and 
vigorous defence, the capital was taken by ſtorm. 
The plunder was immenſe, Ten thouſand free- 
men were made priſoners ; and above three hun- 
dred more, of both ſexes, were received as hoſ- 
tages. One of the latter, a very ancient Jady, 
the wife of Mandonius, brother of Indibiles, 
king of the Hergetes, watching her opportunity, 


the conqueror's feet, conjured him, with tears in 
her eyes, to recommend to thoſe who had the la- 
dies in their keeping to have regard to their ſex 


and birth. Scipio, who did not underſtand her ſt 
meaning at firſt, aſſured her that he had given 55 
orders they ſhould not want for any thing. But 1 
the lady replied, Thoſe conveniences are net q 
what affect us. In the condition to which for- * 
tune hath reduced us, with what ought we not to yo 
de contented ? I have many other apprehenſions, 2 
when I conſider, on one fide, the licentiouſneſs * 
of war; and, on the other, the youth and beauty 4 
of the princeſſes, which you ſee here before us: - 


fox as to me, my age protects me from all 3 
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this reſpect. She had with her the daughters of . 
Indibiles, and ſeveral other ladies of high rank, 
all in the flower of youth, who conſidered her as 
their mother. Scipio, then comprehending what 
the ſubject of her fear was, My own glory,“ 


ſays he, „and that of the Roman people, are 
concerned in not. ſuffering that virtue, which 


ought always to be reſpected, wherever we find 


it, ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a treatment 


unworthy of it. But you give me a new motive 
for being more ftrict in my care of it, in the vir- 
tuous ſolicitude you ſhew in thinking only of tha 
preſervation of yaur honour, in the midſt of ſo 
many other objeQs of fear. After this converſa- 


tion, he committed the care of the ladies to ſome 


officers of experienced prudence, ſtrictly com- 
manding, that they ſhould. treat them with all 
the reſpect they could pay to the mothers, wives, 
and daughters of their allies.and particular friends, 
It was not long before Scipio's integrity and vir- 
tue were put to the trial. Being retired in his 


camp, ſome of his officers brought him a young 


virgin of ſuch exquiſite beauty, that ſhe drew 
5 — her the eyes and admiration of every body. 

he young conqueror ſtarted from his ſeat with 
confuſion and ſurprize; and, like one thunder- 
ſtruck ſeemed to be robbed of that preſence of 


mind and ſelf-poſſeſſion fo neceſſary in a gene- 


ral, and for which Scipio was remarkably fa- 
mous. In a few moments, having rallied his 
Uraggling ſpirits, he enquired of the beautiful 
captive, in the moſt civil and polite manner, 
eoncerning her country, birth, and connections; 
and finding that ſhe was betrothed to a Celtibe- 
rian prince, named Allucius, he ordered. both 
him and the captive's parents to be ſent for. 
The Spaniſh prince no. ſooner appeared in his 

| : preſence, 
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preſence, than, even before he ſpoke to the fa. 
ther and mother, he took him aſide; and, to 


remove the anxiety he might be in on account of 


the young 15 he addreſſed him in theſe words: 


« You and 1 are young, which admits of my 
ſpeaking to you with more liberty, Thoſe who 


brought me your future ſpouſe, aſſured me, at the 


ſame time, that you loved her with extreme ten- 


derneſs; and her beauty left me no room to 
doubt it. Upon which reflecting, that if, like 
you, I had thought on making an engagement, 
and were not wholly engroſſed with the affairs 
of my country, I ' ſhould defire that ſo hon+ 
ourable and legitimate a paſſion - ſhould find 
favour. I think myſelf happy in the preſent 
conjuncture to do you this ſervice. . Though the 


fortune of war has made me your maſter, I deſire 


to be your friend, Here is your wife: take her, 
and may the gods bleſs you with her, One thing, 
however, I would have you be fully aſſured of, 
that ſhe has been amongſt us as ſhe would have 
been in the houſe of her father and mother. Far 
be it from Scipio to purchaſe a looſe and momen- 
tary pleaſure at the expence of virtue, honour, 
and the happineſs of an honeſt man, No: 

have kept her for you, in order to make you a 
preſent worthy of you and of me. The only gra- 
titude I require of you for this ineſtimable gift 


is, that you would be a friend to the Roman 


ople.” Allucius's heart was too full to make 

m any anſwer: but throwing himſelf at the 
general's feet, he wept aloud. The captive lad 
fell into the ſame poſture; and remained ſo, ti 
the father burſt out into the following words: 
* Oh! divine Scipio! the gods have given you 
more than human virtue! G 
Oh! wondrous youth! does not that obliged 
| ; | | uirgin 


h'! glorious leader! 
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virgin give you, while ſhe prays to the gods for 


your proſperity, raptures above all the tranſ 


you could have reaped 


injured perſon! 


$93 


from the poſſeſſion of her 


ts 


* 


The relations of the young lady had brought 
with them a very conſiderable ſum for her ran- 
ſom: but, when they ſaw that ſhe was reſtored 
to them in ſo generous and godlike a manner, 
they intreated the cougueror with great carneſt= 
neſs, to accept that fum as a preſent; and de- 


clared, by his com 
complete their joy an 


dine that new favour would 
gratitude. Scipio, not beipg 


able to reſiſt ſuch warm and earneſt folicitations, 
told them, that he accepted the gift; and ordered 
it to be laid at his feet : then, addrefſing himſelf 
to Allucius, Ib add,” ſays he, to the portion 
which you are to receive from your father-in-law 
this ſum; which I deſire you to accept as a mar- 


E 


f we conſider that Scipio was at this time in 


preſent.” 


the prime of life, unmarried, and under no re- 
ſtraint, we cannot but acknowledge, that the 
conqueſt he made of himſelf was far more glori- 
ous than that of the Carthaginian empire: and 
though his treatment of this captive pringe 
not more delicate and ' generous than 
what might juſtly be expected from a pex- 
fon endowed with reaſon and reflection; yet, 
conſidering how few there are in bis circum- 
ſtances who would have acted as be did, we 
cannot but applaud his conduct, and propoſe 
him as a ſuitable example to future ages. X 

prince, 
b $ of Sci- 
pio, went into his country to publiſh the praiſes 
of ſo generous A victor, He cried out, in the 


was 


was his virtue unrewarded. The y 
charmed with the liberality and polite 


tranſparts of his gratitude, “ That there 


Nor 


Was. 


come 
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come into Spain a _ Ker like the gods; 
who conquered all things | 
arms, than the charms of his virtue, and the great- 
neſs of his beneficence.“ Upon this report all Cel. 
tiberia ſubmitted to the Romans; and Allucius 
returned in a ſhout to Scipio, at the head of four- 
teen hundred choſen horſe, to facilitate his fu- 
ture conqueſts. To fender the marks of his 
gratitude ftill more durable, Allucius cauſed the 
action we have juſt related to be engraven on a 
Glver ſhield, which he preſented to Scipio; a 
preſent infinitely more eſtimable and glorious 
than all his treaſures and triumphs. This buck- 
ler, which Scipio carried with him when he re- 
turned to Rome, was loſt, in paſſing the Rhone, 
with part of the baggage. It continued in that 
river, til] the year 1665, when fome -fiſhermen 
found it. It is now in the king of France's ca- 
binet. N | 2 HL 
Liv. lib, xxvi. c. 50. VAL, Mx. lib. iv. c. 3. 
ROLLIx's Rom. HisT. vol. 5. p. 382. 
TATLER, Numb. 585. 5 


THE circumſtance which raiſes Alexander the 
Great above many conquerors, and, as it were, 
above himſelf, is the uſe he made of his victor 
after the battle of Iſſus. This is the moſt beauti- 
ful incident in his life. It is the point of view 
in which it is his intereſt to be conſidered; and 
it is impoſſible for him not to appear truly great 
in that view. By the victory of Iſſus he * 
— of the whole Perſian empire: not only 

yſigambis, Darius's mother, was his captive, 
but alſo his wife and daughters, princeſſes whoſe 
beauty was not to be equalled in all Aſia. Alex- 
ander, like Scipio, was in the bloom of life, a 
N 1 5 eonqueror, 


eſs by the force of his 
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eonqueror, free, and not yet engaged in matrimo- . 
ny*: nevertheleſs, his camp was to thoſe prin- 
ceſſes a ſacred aſylum, or rather a temple, in 
which their chaſtity was ſecured as under the 

uard of virtue itſelf ; and ſo highly revered, that 
Parkes in his expiring moments, hearing the kind 
treatment they had met with, could not help lift- 
ing up his dying hands towards heaven, and, wiſh- 
ing ſucceſs to ſo wiſe and generous a conqueror, 
who could govern his paſſions at ſo critical a time. 
Plutarch informs us more particularly, that the 
princeſſes lived fo retired in the camp, according 
to their own deſire, that they were not ſeen by 
any perſon, except their own attendants; nor did 
any other perſon dare to approach their apartments. 
After the firſt viſit, which was a reſpectful and 
ceremonious one, Alexander, to avoid expoſing 
himſelf to the dangers of human frailty, made a 
ſolemn reſolution never to viſit Darius's queen 
any more. He, himſelf, informs us of this me- 
morable circumſtance, in a letter wrote by him to 
Parmenio, in which he commanded him to put to 
death certain Macedonians, who had forced the 
wives of ſome foreign ſoldiers. In this letter was 
the following paragraph: For as to myſelf, it 
will be found, that I neither ſaw, nor would ſee 
the wife of Darius; and did not ſuffer any one 
to ſpeak of her beauty before me.“ „ 

PLUT, IN AL Ex. 


rr is remarked of Hannibal, the famous Cars 
thaginian commander, that he always ſhewed un- 


common wiſdom and continence with regard to 
the great number of women taken priſoners du» 


It juvegis, et elebe, et victor. : 
ring 


9 
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ring the courſe of his wars; inſomuch, that ne 
one would have imagined he had been born in 
Africa, where incontinence is the predominant 
vice of the country, Pudicitiam que eum tamtum 
Inter tot taptivas habuiſſe, ut in Afr ica natum quivis 
negaret, Josi. lib, xxxii. C. 4. 


ISOCRATES informs us, that Nicocles, king 
of Solamin, gloried in never having known any 
woman beſides his wife: and was amazed that 
all other contracts of civil ſociety ſhould be treated 
with due regard, whilſt that of marriage, the 
moſt ſacred and inviolable of obligations, was 
broken through with impunity; and that men 
ſhould not bluſh to commit an infidelity with re- 
ſpect to their wives, of which, ſhould their wives 
be guilty, it would throw them into the utmoſt. 
anguiſh and fury. 
| ns Isoc. IN Nicoc. p. 67. 


ANTIOCH Us, the third king of Macedon, 
perceiving a growing paſſion for the prieſteſs of 
Diana, a young lady of incomparable beauty, left 
his palace, and retired for ſome time into Ephe- 
ſus; left the ſight of ſuch an alluring object might 
tempt him to tranſgreſs agairiſt the piety due to het 

If you would be free from fin, fly temptation; 
He that does not endeavour to avoid the one, can- 
not expect Providence to defend him from the 
other. If the firſt ſparks of vice were quenched 
there would be no ame: for how can he kill 
who dares not meditate revenge ; or he be an 
adulterer in act, that does not trangreſs in deſire? 
How can he be perjured, that fears an oath; or he 
defraud, who dares not allow himfelf to covet? 


HENRY 
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- HENRY VI. king of England, though un- 
happy in his family and government, was never- 
theleſs poſſeſſed of many virtues. He was ſo re- 
markable. for his chaſtity, that before his marriage 


he would not allow. any lady of aſuſpicious charac- 


ter and unguarded conduct, to frequent the court: 
and having obſerved one day ſome ladies with 
their boſoms uncovered, he turned away his eyes 
from the indecent object, and reprimanded them 
ſmartly in the ſimple dialect of the times; „ Fy, 
fy,” ſaid he, „for ſhame; forſooth, ye be to 
blame,” Raein, 


IN the reign of king Charles II. when licen- 
tiouſneſs was at its height in Britain, a yeoman 


of the guards refuſed the miſtreſs of a king. 


The lady, who was diſſatisfied with her noble 


lover, had fixed her eyes upon this man, and 


thought ſhe had no more to do than ſpeak her 
pleaſure, He got out of her way. He refuſed 
to underſtand her; and when ſhe preſſed him 
farther, he ſaid, I am married,” The ſtory 
reached the king, with all its circumſtances : 
but they who expected an — laugh upon 
the occaſion were diſappeinted, He ſent for the 
perſon : he found him a gentleman, though re- 


' Yuted to that mean ſtation; and Odds fiſh, 


man,“ ſays he, though I am not honeſt enough 
to be virtuous myſelf, I value them that are.“ 
He gave him an appointment, and reſpected him 
for life. 8 Br-SrTAN DER. 


THE extreme parts of Scotland, whoſe 
people we deſpiſe for their poverty, are ho- 
neſt in this reſpect to a wonder; and in the 
Swede's dominion, towards the pole, there is no 

name for adultery, They thought it an offence 
— | | | man 
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man could not commit againſt man; and have 
no word to expreſs it in their language. The 
unpoliſhed Lapland peaſant with theſe thoughts 
is, as a human creature, much more reſpectable 
than the gay Briton, whoſe heart. is ſtained with 
vices, and eſtranged from natural affection; and 
he is happter. The perfect confidence mutually 
repoſed between him and the honeſt partner of his 
breaſt entails a ſatisfaction even in the loweſt 


verty. It gilds the humble hearth, and lights the 
cabin; their homely meal is a ſacrifice of thanks, 
and every breath of ſmoke ariſes in incenſe, H 
hand be laid upon hand, it is ſure affection; and 
if ſome infant plays about their knees, they look 
upon him and upon each other, with a delight 
anerS, greatneſs ſeldom knows, becauſe it feels diſ- 
1 | 


%o Un 
SEN TIMEN TS. 


T is not the daring to kick a waiter at a ta- 

vern; it is not the ſtrutting with a cockade, 
dreſled in ſcarlet; it is not the uttering horrid 
oaths and imprecations at every word that conſti - 
tutes an officer: theſe may be current in taverns 
and brothels; but they are no characteriſtics of 
true courage. That man only is truly brave who 
- fears nothing ſo much as doing a ſhameful ac- 
tion; and that dares reſolutely and undauntedly go 
Where his duty, how dangerous ſoever it is, may 
call him. i 
A man 
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A man cannot anſwer for his courage who has 
never been in danger. 

Perfect courage conſiſts in doing without wits 
neſſes, all we ſhould be "capable of doing dauer 
the whole world. 

Courage is always juſt and end | 

Courage without conduct is like fancy without : 
judgment; all ſail and no ballaſt. 27 

T'o die or conquer _ a b s heart. 


Preſence of mind, and courage in Sans 

Are more than armies to procure ſueceſs. 
True courage dwells not in a troubled flood, 
Of mounting ſpirits and. fermenting blood, 
Lodg'd in the ſoul, with virtue overeul'd,..; | 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd :  - '! 
In hours of peace content to be SNKNOWNES Si! | 


EX AMP Le 


ORSENNA, the moſt potent king then in I taly, 

having undertaken to reſtore the Larquins to 
the throne of Rome; from which they had been 
baniſhed for their cruelty and oppreſſion, ſent 
propoſals to the ſenate for that purpoſe; but 
finding they were rejected with-ſcorn, he advanced 
towards Rome in a confident perſuaſion that: hg 
ſhould eaſily reduce it. When he came to the 
bridge, and ſaw the Romans drawn up in order 


of battle before the river, he was ſurpriſed at theie 


reſolution, and not doubting but he ſhould over- 
power them with numbers, prepared to tight, 
The two armies being engaged, fought with great 
bravery, and long contended for victory. After 
a great ſlaughter on both ſides, the Romans began 


do give way, and were quickly put to flight. All 


ole h NM fled 
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fled into the city over the bridge, which at the 
ſame time would have afforded a paſſage to the 
enemy, if Rome had not found, in the heroic 
courage of one of her citizens, a bulwark as 
ſtrong as the higheſt walls. Publius Horatius 
was the man, ſirnamed Cocles, becauſe he had 
but one eye, having loſt the other in a battle, 
He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt undaunted of all 
the Romans, He uſed every method to ſtop the 
flying army; but perceiving that neither intrea- 
ties nor exhortations could overcome their fear, he 
reſolved, however badly ſupported he might be, 
to defend the entrance of the bridge till it was de- 
moliſhed behind. On the ſucceſs of this de- 
nded the preſervation of the city. Only two 
Modus followed his example, and partook of 
his danger ; nay, when he ſaw but a few planks 
of the bridge remaining, he obliged them to retire, 
and to ſave themſelves. Standing alone againſt a 
whole army, but preſerving his intrepidity, he 
even dared to inſult his numerous enemies; and 
caſt terrible looks upon the principal Hetrurians, 
one while challenged them to a ſingle combat, 
and then bitterly reproached them all. „ Vile 
Naves that you are,” ſaid he, “not ſatisfied 
with being unmindful of your own, ye are come 
to deprive others of their liberty who have had 
the courage to aſſume it.” Covered with his 
buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of darts; and at 
laſt, when ar were all preparing to ruſh upon 
him, the bridge was entirely demoliſhed, and 
Cocles, throwing himſelf, with his arms into the 
Tyber, ſafely. ſwam over, having performed an 
action, ſays ez that will command the admi- 
ration more than the faith of poſterity. He was 
received as in triumph by the Romans. The 


people erected him a brazen ſtatue in armour in 
e .- the 
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the moſt conſpicuous part of the Forum . As 
much land was given him as he could ſurround 
with a plough in a day +. All the inhabitants, 
both men and women, contributed to his reward ; 
and in the midſt of a dreadful ſcarcity, almoſt 
every perſon in the city, depriving themſelves of 
2 part of their ſubſiſtence, made him a preſent of 


| proviſions, | Liv. lib, ii. C. 11. 


WHILE the Romans were at war with the 
Gauls (A. R. 394.) the latter advanced as far as 
the banks of the river Anio, within three miles 
of Rome, The Romans marched againſt them: 
the two armies continued ſome time in fight of 
each other, without coming to aCtion, ſeparated 
only by the bridge over the river. A Gaul, of 
a gigantic ſtature, advanced upon the bridge, 


and cried out with a loud voice, Let the bra- 
veſt man in the Roman army enter the liſts with 


me; the ſucceſs of our combat ſhall determine 
which is the more valiant nation.” His extra- 
ordinary ſize and fierce looks ſtruck the Romans 
with ſuch terror, that for a long time not one in 
the whole army appeared to accept his chal- 
lenge. At length young Manlius, who had ſo 
remarkably ſignalized his piety for his father, 
touched with a juſt ſenſe of the affront offered to 
the Roman name, quitted his poſt, and flying to 
the dictator, aſked leave to encounter the enemy: 

Though I were ſure of victory, ſays he, « 1 
would not fight this pround Gaul without your 
order; but if you will give me leave, I will 


make this huge boaſter know, that J am of the 


reaſon Comitium. 
+ Agri quantum uno die circumaravit datum. 


H 2 


Ihe place where th: aſſemblies are held; called alſo for that 


blood 
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blood of that Manlius, whoſe valour proved ſo 
fatal to the Gauls on the capitol.“ The dicta- 
ior, who had been very uneaſy that no Roman 
had accepted the challenge before, readily com- 
plied with the requeſt of the brave youth. „Ga, 
Manlius,“ ſaid he, „and humble the pride of 
this inſulting enemy; revenge the cauſe of the 
city where you firſt drew your breath, as ſucceſs- 
fully as you relieved him to whom you owe 
it*,” Upon this the young Roman, having 
changed the round buckler, which he wore as a 
Roman knight, for aſquare one, and armed him- 
ſelf with a ſhort ſword, fit both for cutting and 
ſtabbing, advanced againſt the Gaul, who was 
ſtrutting about in his armour, and making an 
oſtentatious ſhew of his ſtrength. Both Romans 
and Gauls retired to their reſpective poſts, leav- 
ing the bridge free for the two champions. The 
Gaul, ſays Livy, began the combat, by diſ- 


charging a great blow with his long ſword at 


Manlius, which made much noiſe, but did no 
execution, Hereupon the young Roman dexte- 
rouſly ſlipping under his enemy's ſhield, ſtabbed 
him in two places; ſo that he ſoon fell, and co- 
vered, to uſe Livy's expreflions, a vaſt piece of 
ground with his enormous body. The conque- 
Tor cut off his head, and without troubling him- 
ſelf about the reſt of the ſpoils, only ſeized a 


golden collar, which he tore from his neck, and 


bloody as it was, put it upon his own, in token 


of his victory : and hence he got the ſurname of 


Torquatus, which he tranſmitted to his poſte- 
rity. The event of this combat fo diſcouraged: 
the Gauls, that they abandoned their camp in 
the night, and retired into Campania, 95 

Livy, lib. ii. c. 11. 


See the article Affection Filial, . 
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JUST before the battle at Cunaxa, between 


Cyrus and his brother Artaxerxes, Clearchus ad- 
viled Cyrus not to charge in perſon, but to cover 
himſelf in the rear of the Grecian battalions. 


« What is it you ſay,” replied Cyrus, “pat the 
time that J am endeavouring to make myſelf king, 
would you have me 'ſhew myſelf unworthy of 
being ſo?” That wiſe and gencrous anſwer 
proved that he knew the duty of a general, eſpe- 
cially on a day of battle. Had he withdrawn 
when his preſence was moſt neceſſary, it would 
have argued his want of courage, and intimidated 
others, It is neceſſary, always preſerving the 
due diſtinction between the leader of the troops, 
that their danger ſhould be common, and no one 
exempt from it, Jeſt the latter ſhould be alarmed 
by a different eonduct. Courage in any army de- 
pends upon example, upon the Teſire of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed, the fear of diſhonour, the inca- 
pacity of doing otherwiſe than the reſt, and 
the equality of danger.” The retiring of Cy- 


rus had either ruined, or greatly weakened, all 


theſe preſent motives, by diſcouraging as well the 


_ officers as ſoldiers of his army. He thought, that 


being their general, it was incumbent upon him 
to diſcharge all the functions of that ofice, and to 
ſhew himſelf worthy to be the leader and ſoul of 
ſuch a number of valiant men, ready to ſhed their 
blood for his ſervice, | 
XVENOPRH. In ExPED, Crs. lib. i. 


_ JOHN III. duke of Brittany dying without 


iſſue, left his dominions to his niece Jane, mar- 
ried to Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of 
France; but John de Mountfort, brother to the 
hate duke, though by a ſecond marriage, claimed 
the duchy, and was received as ſuccellor by the 
6 13 5 4 people 
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people of Nantes. The greateſt part of the no- 
bility ſwore fealty to Charles de Blois, thinking 
him beſt ſupported. This diſpute occaſioned a 
civil war; in the courſe of which John was 
taken priſoner, and ſent to Paris. This misfor- 
tune would have entirely ruined his party, had 
not his intereſt been ſupported by the extraordi- 
nary abilities of his wife, Jane of Flanders, a lady 
who ſeems to have poſſeſſed in her own perſon. a 

the excellent qualities of both ſexes. Bold, da- 
ring, and intrepid, ſhe fought like a warrior in 
the field: ſhrewd, ſenſible, and ſagacious, the 
ſpoke like a politician in the council; and en- 
dowed with the moſt amiable manners, and win- 
ning addreſs, ſhe was able to move the minds of 
her fubjects by the force of her eloquence, and 
mould them exactly according to her pleaſure, 
She happened to be at Rennes when ſhe received 
the news of her huſband's captivity; but that 
diſaſter, inſtead of depreſſing her ſpirits, ſerved 
only to rouze her native courage and- fortitude, 
She forthwith aſſembled the citizens; and, hold- 
ing in her arms her infant ſon, recommended him 
to their care and protection in the moſt pathetic 
terms, as the male heir of their ancient dukes, 
who had always governed them with lenity and 
Indulgence, and to whom they had ever proſeſſed 
the moſt zealous attachment. She declared her- 
ſelf willing to run all hazards with them in-ſo juſt 
a cauſe; pointed out the reſources that ſtill re- 
mained in the alliance of England; earneſtly 
beſeeching them to make one vigorous effort 
againſt an uſurper, who being forced upon them 
by the intrigues of France, would, as a mark of 
his gratitude, ſacrifice the liberties of Brittany to 
his protector. The people, moved by the affect- 
ing appearance, and animated by the noble 9 
| 12 15 wW 
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duct of the princeſs, vowed to live and die with 
her in defending the rights of her family; and 
their example was followed by almoſt all the 
Bretons. Ihe countefs went from place to 
place, encouraging the garriſons of the ſeveral 
fortreſſes, and providing them with every thing 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence: after which ſhe 
ſhut herſelf up with her ſon in Hennebon, where 
ſhe reſolved to wait for the ſuccours which the 
king of. England (Edward III.) had promiſed to 
ſend to her aſſiſtance. Charles de Blois, accom- 
panied by the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 
and many other noblemen, took the field with a 
numerous army, and having reduced Rennes, laid 
ſiege to Hennebon, which was defended by the 
counteſs in perſon. This heroine repulſed the 
aſſailants in all their attacks with the moſt un- 
daunted courage, and obſerving one day that 
their whole army had left the. camp to join in a 
general ſtorm, ſhe ruſhed forth at a poſtern-gate, 
with three hundred horfe, fet fire to their tents 
and baggage, killed their ſulters and ſervants, and 
raiſed ſuch a terror and conſternation through all 
their quarters, that the enemy gave over their 
aſſault, and getting betwixt her and the walls, 
endeavoured to cut off her retreat to the city. 
Thus intercepted, ſhe put the ſpurs to her 
horſe, and, without halting, galloped directly 
to Breſt, which lay at the diſtance of two-and- 
twenty miles from the ſcene of action. There 
being ſupplied with a body of five hundred horſe, 
the immediately returned, and fighting her way 
through one part of the French camp, was re- 
ceived into Hennebon, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. Soon after this the Engliſh ſuc- 
cours appeared, and obliged the enemy. to raiſe 
| 4 the 
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XERXES, having aſcended the throne of Per- 
ſia, employed the firſt year of his reign in carrying 
on the preparations begun by his father for the 
reduction of /Egypt. Puffed up with his ſuc- 
ceſs againſt the Ægyptians, he determined to 
make war upon the Grecians. Ambition was 
the only motive to this undertaking, This is 
the predominant paſſion of thoſe men whom, we 
uſually call Conquerors, and whom, according to 
the language of the Holy Scriptures, we ought to 
call, with greater propriety, Robbers of Nations. 
„If you conſider and examine the whole ſuc- 
ceſſion of Perſian kings,” ſays Seneca, “ will 


you find any one of them that ever ſtopped his career | 


of his own accord; that was ever ſatisfied with 


his paſt conqueſts, or that was not forming ſome 


new 2 29h or enterprize, when death ſurpriſed 
him ? Nor ought we to be aſtoniſhed at ſuch a 
diſpoſition,” adds the ſame author: „ for ambi- 
tion is a gulf, and a bottomleſs abyſs, wherein 


every thing 1s loſt that is thrown in, and where, 


though you were to heap province upon province, 
and kingdom upon kingdom, you would never be 
able to 5 up the mighty void.“ | 

The war being reſolved. upon, Xerxes, that 
he might omit nothing which might contribute 
to the ſucceſs of his undertaking, entered into 2 
. confederacy with the Carthaginians. The Car- 
thaginians made Amilcar their general, who did 
- not content himſelf with raifing as many troops as 
he could in Africa, but engaged a great number 
of ſoldiers out of Spain, Gaul, and Italy, in his 
ſervice ; fo that he collected an army of three hun- 

dred thouſand men, and a proportionate _ 
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ber of ſhips, in order to execute the projects and 
ſtipulations of the league. Xerxes in the mean 
time was not idle; ſo far from it, that one would 
imagine he had aflembled all the men in his 
kingdom that were fit to bear arms; for when 
he arrived at Thermopylæ, his land and ſea forces 
together, made up the number of two millions, 
fix hundred and forty one thouſand, fix hun- 
dred and ten men, without including ſervants, 
eunuchs, women, ſutlers, and other people of 
that ſort, which uſually follow an army; and 
which, according to Herodotus, Plutarch, and 
Iſocrates, was equal to that of the forces “. 
This prodigious armament ſtruck ſuch a panic 
into almoſt all the cities and nations of Greece, 
and their allies, that they ſubmitted to the Per- 
fian heralds ; but that the Lacedemonians and 
Athenians were the only people that had cou- 
rage enough to venture their lives in defence of 
their liberty. In this ſituation of affairs, the on- 
1y thing to be diſcufied was to know in what place 
they ſhould reſolve to meet the Perſians, in order 
to diſpute their entrance into Greece, One 
cannot ſee, without the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, 
with what an handful of troops the Grecians 
determined to oppoſe the innumerable army of 
Xerxes. All their forces joined together, ſays 
Pauſanias, amounted only to eleven thouſand 1 
two hundred men. | "20 
Thermopylæ is a ſtrait or narrow paſs of mount 
Octa, between Theſſaly and Phocis, but twenty- 


Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, /Ehan, and others fall very ſhort of 
this calculation; but Hercdotus repeats the infcriptivn engraved 
upon the monument of thoſe Grecians who were killed at 'I'her- 
mopylæ, which ſays they fought with three millions of men. 
Hzx00D. lib. vii.c. $6—99—and 184 —-187, Diop. lib. ii. p. 3. 
Tex. lib. Axxiii, c. 10. ELIAN, lib. xiii. c. 3. 
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five feet broad, which therefore might be defended 
by a ſmall number of forces; and which was the 


only way through which the Perſian land army 


.could enter Achaia, and advance to befiege 
Athens. This was the place where the Grecian 
army thought fit to wait for the enemy: the 
perſon who commanded it was Leonidas, one of 
the two kings of Sparta. Tak Fon lu =! 

Xerxes continued his march through Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Theſlaly ; every thing giving 
way before him, till he came to the frat of 
Thermopylæ. Here he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed 
to find that Leonidas, with only four thouſand 


men, attempted to diſpute his paſſage. He had 


always flattered himſelf that, on the firſt hearing 


of his arrival, the Grecians would betake them- 


ſelves to flight; nor could he be perſuaded to 
believe, what had been told him at the beginning 
of this project, that, at the firſt paſs he came ta, 
he would find his whole army ſtopped by an 
handful of men. He ſent out a ſpy before him, 
to take a view of the enemy. The ſpy; brought 
him word, that he found the Lacedemonians out 


of their intrenchments ; and that they . were di- | 


verting themſelves with military exerciſes, and 


combing their hair. This was the Spartans man- 


ner of preparing themſelves for battle, Xerxes, 
{till entertaining ſome hopes of their flight, waited 
four wy on purpoſe to give them time to re- 
treat. In this interval of time, he uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to gain Leonidas, by making bim 
magnificent promiſes: and aſſuring him, that 


he would make him maſter of all Greece, if 


he would come over to his party. Leonidas re- 
jected his propoſal with ſcorn and indignation. 
Kerxes having afterwards wrote to him to deliver 
up his arms, Leonidas, in a ſtile and ſpirit truhy 

. | laconical, 
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laconical, anſwered him in theſe words, Come, 
and take them. Nothing now remained, but to 
prepare themſelves to engage the Lacedemonians. 
 Nerxes firſt commanded his Median forces to» 
march againſt them. Theſe Medes were not 
able to ſtand the charge of the Grecians ; and, 
being ſhamefully put to flight, they ſhewed, ſays. 
Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great many men, 
and but few ſoldiers. The next that were ſent to. 

face the Spartans were thoſe Perſians called the 
immortal band, which conſiſted of ten: thouſand. 
men, and were the beſt troops of the whole 
army; but theſe had no batter ſucceſs than the 
former. Xerxes, out of all hopes of being able 
to force his way through troops ſo determined 
to conquer or die, was extremely perplexed, 
and could not tell what reſolution to: take; 
when an inhabitant of the country came to- 
him and diſcovered a ſecret path to the top of 
an eminence, which overlooked and commanded: 
the Spartan army, He quickly diſpatched a de- 
tachment thither; which, marching all night, 
arrived there at the break of day, and pollelled. 
themſelves of that advantageous poſt. Ihe Greeks. 
were ſoon appriſed of this mis fortune. F hey: 
now ſaw it was impoſſible, to. repulſe the enemy z; 
or eſcape with life, if they engaged them. Le- 
onidas (knowing they deſerved a better fate) ſent: _ 
away all his allies ;: but, for the honour of his. 
country, determined to. {tay himſelf, with only 
three hundred Lacedemonians, all reſolved. 10. 
die with their leader. Looking now, upon 
Thermopylæ as their burying- place, the kin 
deſired his men to take ſome. refreſhment ;. and. 
telling them at the ſame time, that. 2 
ſup together with Pluto, they ſet-up a ſhout. af 
joy, as if they had been invited to a. banquet,, 
h H 6, | and,, 
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and, full of erdour, advanced with their king to 


battle. The ſhock was exceedingly violent and 
bloody, Leonidas himſelf was the firſt that fell. 
Their endeavours to defend the dead body were 
incredible. At length, not vanquiſhed, but op- 


prefied by numbers, they all fell, except one man, 


Who eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a 
coward, and traitor to his country, and e 
would keep company or converſe with him: 
but, ſoon after, he made a glorious amends for his 
fault at the battle of Platæa. 


Thus ended this celebrated conteſt of Ther- 


mopylæ : where, — the Perſians had the 
honour of killing three hundred Spartans on the 
ſpot ; yet, this was not obtained till they had loſt 
above twenty thouſand of their beſt troops, who 
were all {lain on the ſpot, and among which were 
two of the king's own brothers. 


This action of Leonidas, and his three ban 
dred men, may poſhbly be looked upon as the 


effect of raſhneſs and deſpair; and not of a wiſe 
and noble conduct, But Diodorus Siculus has 


taken care to inform us otherwiſe: for Leoni- 


das, ſays he, knowing that Xerxes marched at 
the head of all the forces of the Eaſt, in order to 
overwhelin and cruſh a little country by dint of his 
numbers, rightly conceived, by the ſuperiority 


of his genius and underſtanding, that if they pre- 


tended to make the ſucceſs of that war conſiſt in 
_ oppoling force to force, and numbers to num- 
ders, all the Grecian nations together would never 
de equal to the Perfians, or able to diſpute the 
victory with them; that it was therefore neceſſary 
to point out to Greece another means of ſafe- 
ty and preſervation, whilſt ſhe was under theſe 
alarms 3 and that they ought to ſhew the 
whole univeiſe, who had all their eyes upon 
; them, 
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them, what glorious things might be done, when 
greatneſs of mind is oppoſed to force of body; 
true courage and bravery, againſt blind impetuo- 
tity ; the love of liberty, againſt tyrannical op- 
preſſion; and a few diſciplined veteran troops, 
againſt a confuſed multitude, though ever ſo nu- 
merous. Theſe brave Lacedemonians thought 
it became them, who were the choiceſt ſoldiers 
of the chief pcople of Greece, to devote them- 
ſelves to certain death, in order- to make the 
Perſians ſenſible how difficult it is to reduce free 
men to ſlavery z and to teach the reſt of Greece, 
by their example, either to vanquiſh or periſh. 
T he event ſhewed the juſtice of their ſentiments. 
That illuſtrious example of courage aſtoniſhed 
the Perſians, and gave new ſpirit and vigour to 
the Greeks. The lives, then, of this heroic 
leader, and his brave troop, were not. thrown 
away, but uſefully employed ; and their death 
was attended with a double effect, more great 
and laſting than they themſelves imagined. On 
the one hand, it was in a manner the ſeed of their 
enſuing victories; which made the Perſians for 
ever attcrwards lay aſide all thoughts of attacking 
| Greece. On the other hand, ſuch a fignal and 
exemplary inſtance of intrepidity, made a ſudden 
and indelible impreſlion upon all the reſt of 
the Grecians; and left a perſuaſion deeply 
rooted in their hearts, that they were able to 
ſubdue the Perſians, and fubvert that vaſt em- 
pire. Cimon was the man who made the firſt. 
attempt of that kind with ſucceſs. Ageſilaus 
aſterwards puſhed the deſign fo far, that he made 
the great monarch tremble in his palace at Suſa. 
And Al-xander, at laſt, accompliſhed it with 
incredible facility. RoLLin's AN r. Hist. 
vol. iii, 202236. 
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' I O not recollect any example of courage 
and intrepidity, all things conſidered, more ſimi- 
hr to that which I have juſt now related, than in 
the reſolute eonduct of lord Clive, at the ſiege of 
Arcot, in the Eaſt Indies. To place this exam- 


ple in its moſt proper light, it may not be amiſs 


to acquaint my young readers, that the Great 


Mogul is the arbitrary ſovereign of the Eaſt- 


Indies: but beſides him there are many In- 
dian princes, who are permitted to enjoy their 
reſpective ſovereignties, without moleſtation, on 
condition - that they pay the ſtipulated tribute, 
and do not infringe any of the articles of the 


treaties by which they or their anceſtors ac- 


knowledged the ſovereignty of the Great Mogul. 
Theſe Indian princes are called Rajahs, i. e. Kings. 
More than one half of the empire of Indoſtan 
(properly called India) is at this day ſubje& to 
theſe rajahs, of which ſome are princes of very 


ſmall territories ; and others, as alſo the kings of | 
Myſore and Tanjore, poſſeſs dominions larger 
than thoſe of the kings of Pruſſia and 8 


A very large army, ready to move at the firſt 


warning, was found necefſary to over-awe and 


be a check on the rajahs : the ſame force divided, 
under ſeveral diſtinct commanders, would have 
been ineffectual. Hence, it was neceſſary to 
give a large tract of country to the government 


of a ſingle officer; or to relinquiſh the deſign of 


extending the dominion, Another branch- of the 
duty of this officer is to collect the annual reve- 
nues of the crown, and pay them to the Sau- 
bahdah, or Mogul's viceroy, who remits them 
to the treaſury of the empire; and to attend him 
in all his military expeditions within his vice- 
royalty. Theſe officers are now well known 
in Europe by the title of nabob, which ſignifies 

4. 5 deputy,. 
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deputy, though 9 they were no more 
than commanders of a body of forces, were 
frequently called to court, kept there, or tran- 
ſlated to another government, whenever the 
miniſtry thought theſe changes neceſſary. But 
the diviſions of the royal family gave the nabobs 
of provinces, diſtant from the capital, opportu- 
nities of acquiring a ſtability in their governments 
litthe leſs than abſolute; and what is more ex- 
traordinary in the officers of a deſpotic ftate, 
both the viceroy and nabobs have named their 
' ſucceſſors. againſt the will of the throne, and who 
have often ſucceeded with as little oppoſition as 
if they had been the heirs apparent to an heredi- 
tary dominion. The nabobſhip being now at- 
tended with ſo much power, honour, and profit, 
the right of ſucceſſion is become an affair of impor- 
tance, 'and hath given riſe to diſputes and wars 
as cruel and bloody as any recorded in hiſtory. "The ' 
Engliſh and French, who have ſettlements in this 
part of the world, have thought proper to intereſt 
themſelves very warmly in theſe diſputes. In one 
of which, between Chunda-ſaheb and Maho-. 
med-ally, the French took the part of the for- 
mer, and the Engliſh of the latter. Fhe object 
of this diſpute was of the greateſt importance: 
and, in the courſe of the war, captain (now lord) 
Clive, who had many times before diſtinguiſhed - 
himſelf in a very extraordinary manner, propoſed 
to attack the poſſeſſions of Chunda- ſaheb in the 
territory of Arcot, and offered to lead the ex- 
pedition himſelf, His whole force, when com 
pleted conſiſted of no more than three hundred 
ſeapoys, and two hundred Europeans, with eight 
officers; ſix of whom had never before been in 
action, and four of theſe fix were young men in 


the mercantile ſervice of the company, who, in- 
flamed 
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flamed by his example, took up the ſword to 


follow him. This handful of men, with only 
three pieces for their artillery, marched from Ma- 
draſs on the 26th of Auguſt 1751. On the 
31ſt, he halted within ten miles of Arcot; where 
the enemies ſpies reported, that they had diſcovered 
the Engliſh marching, with unconcern, through 
a violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and 
rain; and this circumſtance, from their notion 


of omens, gave the garrifon. ſo high an opi- 


nion of the approaching enemy, that they in- 
ſtantly abandoned the fort; and, a few hours 
after, the Engliſh entered the city, and march- 
ing through an hundred thouſand ſpectators, took 
poſleſſion of the fort which was inhabited by be- 
tween three and four thouſand perſons xX. This 
acquiſition ſoon. produced the effect which had 
been expected from it: Chunda-ſaheb laid cloſe 
| hiege to the place. At the beginning of the 
fiege, captain Clive was deprived of the ſervice of 
four of the eight officers who ſet out on the 
expedition; and the troops fit for duty were di- 
miniſhed to an hundred and twenty Europeans, 
and two hundred ſeapoys. Theſe were beſieged 
by an hundred and fifty French, two thouſand 
ſeapoys, three thouſand cavalry, and five thou- 


fand peans. The Engliſh ſuſtained the attack 


with invincible reſolution. On the goth of Oc- 
tober, Rajah-ſaheb, who conducted the operations 
.of the fiege for his father, Chunda-ſaheb, ſent a 
fag of truce, with propoſals for the ſurrender 


The merchants had for ſecurity, depoſited in the fort ef- 
ſets to the value of 50,co0cl. but theſe were punctually reſtored 
to the owners; and this judicious generoſity conciliated many of 
the principal inhabitants te the Engliſh intereſts, 85 

HisT, MIL Ir. Ta Ans Ac. p- 188. 
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of the fort. He offered honourable terms to the 
Free. and a large ſum of money to captain 


live; adding, that if his terms were not accept- 
put every man to the ſword, Captain Clive, in 
his anſwer, reflecting on the badneſs of Chunda- 
ſaheb's cauſe, treated the offers of money, with 


contempt ; and ſaid, that he had too good an 


opinion of Raja- ſaheb's prudence, | than, to; be- 
licve that he would attempt a ſtorm, until he 
had got better ſoldiers than the rabble of which 
his army was compoſed. Exaſperated by this 
anſwer, he immediately prepared to ſtorm the 
fort. Beſides a multitude that came with lad- 
ders to every part of the wall that was acceſſi- 
ble, there appeared four principal diviſions. 
Two of which advanced to the two gates, and 
two were allotted to the breaches. In theſe 
different attacks the enemy continued the ſtorm 
for an hour, when they relinquiſhed all their 
attempts of annoyance at once, and employed 
themſelves earneſtly in carrying off their dead. 
Many of the Engliſh being diſabled by ſick- 
neſs or wounds, the number which repulſed 
the ſtorm was no more than eighty Europeans, 


officers included, and one hundred and twenty 


ſeapoys ; and theſc, belides ſerving five pieces of 
cannon, fired twelve thouſand muſket cartridges 
during the attack, The loſs of the enemy du- 


ring the ſtorm was computed to be not leſs than 
four hundred killed and wounded, Of the Eng- 
liſh only four were killed and two ſeapoys. Two 


hours after, the enemy renewed their fite upon 
the fort, both with their. cannon, and with muſke- 
try from the houſes, At two in the afternoon they 


_ demanded leave to bury their dead, which was 


granted, At four they recommenced heftilives, 
2 an 
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and continued their fire ſmartly till two in the 


morning, when it ceaſed totally. Perceiving by 
this time, that difficulties and dangers only ſerved 


to increaſe the courage and activity of the Eng- 
liſh, and that neither promiſes nor threatenings 


made any impreffions on men determined to 
conquer or die, they abandoned the town with 
precipitation. | Tr 


Thus ended this ſiege, maintained fifty days 


under every diſadvantage of ſituation and force, by 


2 handful of men in their frf campaign, with 


a ſpirit worthy of the moſt veteran troops ; an 

conducted by their young commander with inde- 
fatigable activity, unſhaken conftancy, and un- 
daunted courage. And notwithſtanding he had, 
at this time, neither read books, nor converſed 
with men capable of giving him much inſtruction 
in the military art, all the reſources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were ſuch as 
are dictated by the beſt maſters in the ſct- 
ence of war. HisTokRY oF THE MILITARY 
"TRANSACTIONS OF THE BRITISH NATION IN 
InposTAn. 


ABOUT the year A. D. 1689, King James 
II, who had deſerted the government, attempted, 
by the aſſiſtance of the French king, to recover it 
out of the hands of William and Mary, to whom 


a ſolemn tender of the crown was made in the 
name of the commons and peers of England. 


Being well informed of the diſpoſitions of the 


Engliſh and the Scotch, his only hopes were from 


the Iriſh, In Ireland, therefore he landed his 
forces; and in a few days repaired to Corke, 
where he was received by the earl of Tyrconnel, 
who had collected an army of thirty thouſand 
foot, and eight thouſand. horſe, for the uſe _ 

| 18. 
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his maſter. Towards the latter end of March, 
he entered Dublin in a triumphant manner. He 
was met at the Caſtle- gate by a proceſſion of po- 
piſh biſhops and prieſts, in their pontificals, 
bearing the hoſt, which he publicly adored, Here 
he publiſhed a proclamation ſeemingly in favour 
of his proteſtant ſubjects; but king James had 
rendered himſelf ſo exceedingly infamous for his 
breach of faith, that they univerſally reſolved 
to ſtand on their own defence. Finding they 
were not to be deceived by his fair ſpeeches, he 
proceeded to Colerain, which he reduced, laid 
ſiege to Kilmore, and was advancing to London- 
derry by long and haſty marches. Lundy, the 
8 was appriſed of this circumſtance by 
zeorge Walker, rector of Donaghmore, who had 

raiſed a regiment for the defence of the proteſ- 
tants, But Lundy proved a villain : for having 
ſummoned a council of war, he declared the place 
not tenable ; and adviſed that the principal officers 
| ſhould retire from the town, the inhabitants of 
which would obtain the more favourable terms 
in conſequence of their departure. A meſſenger 
was accordingly diſpatched to the; enemy with 
_ propoſals of a negociation. But the inhabitants 
and ſoldiers in Londonderry were no ſooner in- 
formed of what was done, than they threatened 
immediate vengeance againſt thoſe who had 
been guilty of ſuch a weak and puſillanimous 
meaſure, Cunningham and Richards, two ſea- 
officers, withdrew to their ſhips, and Lundy, the 
governor of the town, concealed himſelf in his 
chamber. In vain did Walker and major Baker 
exhort him to maintain, his government: ſuch 
was his cowardice, or treachery, that he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to follow their advice, and 
took firſt opportunity to make bis eſcape: in 
BEG diſguiſe. 
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_ diſguiſe. After his departure, the inhabitants be- 
ſtowed the government upon Mr. Walker and ma- 
jor Baker. They inſtantly formed the townſmen 
into different regiments, amounting in all to ſeven 


thouſand men, commanded by eight colonels, and 


three hundted and thirty-three inferior officers. 
But, notwithſtanding this numerous garriſon, 
they laboured under many and great diſadvan- 
tages. The place itſelf was but poorly fortified; 
their cannon, which conſiſted only of twenty 
pieces, were wretchedly mounted; they had not 
one engineer to direct their motions; they had 
hardly any hopes of making a ſally; the garriſon 
was compoſed of perſons totally unacquainted with 
military diſcipline; they were deſtitute of provi- 
ſions; and they were beſieged by a king in per- 
ſon, at the head of a formidable army, conducted 


by experienced officers, and ſupplied with every 


neceſſary for a ſiege or a battle. 8 


On: the 20th day of April the trenches were 


opened, and the batteries began to play upon the 
town, Several attacks were made by the king's 
forces, and as many ſallies by the beſieged, in 
both which the latter had the advantage. Theit 
joy, however, was ſomewhat abated by a conta- 
gious diſtemper, added to the calamity of want 


and famine, which did more execution than the 
fire of the enemy; but they were determined to 


hold out till the laſt extremity; and nothing could 
ſhake their reſolution, King James, intending 
to return to Dublin, in order to be preſent at the 


parliament, conferred the command of his army 


on the French general, Roſene, a cruel, inhuman 
ruſfian. Provoked at the obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the garriſon, he threatened to reduce the town to 
ſhes, and put all the inhabitants to the ſword, 


without diſtinction of ſex or age, unleſs they 


would 
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would immediately ſubmit at difcretion. The go- 


vernor treated his menaces with contempt; and 
publiſhed an order forbidding any perſon, on pain of 


death, to talk of a ſurrender. They had now 
conſumed the laſt remains of their proviſions, and 


were obliged to live on the fleſh of horfes, dogs, | 


cats, rats, mice, tallow, ſtarch, dried and ſalted 


hides ; and even this loathſome food began to fail 


them. Roſene, finding them altogether inflexible, 
threatened to wreak his vengeance en all the 
proteſtants of that country, by driving them under 


the walls of Londonderry, and ſuffering them 


there to periſh with hunger. He executed his 
threats with ſuch ſavage barbarity, as is really 
ſhocking to human nature. He detached ſeveral 
parties of dragoons, who, after ſtripping all the 
proteſtants for thirty miles round, drove theſe un- 


happy people like cattle before them, without 


even ſparing the decrepid old men, nurſes with in- 
fants at their breaſts, tender children, women big 
with child, others juſt delivered, and even ſome 
in the pangs of Jabour, About four thouſand 


of theſe miſerable objects were driven, like ſo many 


victims, under the walls of the town. This ex- 
pedient, inftead of anſwering the intended pur- 


poſe, produced a. quite contrary effect; for the 


beſieged were ſo enraged at this act of barbarity, 
that they determined to periſh, rather than ſubmit 


to ſuch a ſavage, They erected a gallows in 


view of the beſiegers, and ſent a meſſage to the 
French general, declaring that they wou 2 all 
the priſoners whom they had taken during the ſie 
unleſs the proteſtants were immediately diſmiſſed. 
This menace, ſeconded by a remonſtrance from 
the priſoners, produced a negociation; in eonſe- 
quence of which the proteſtants were allowed to 
depart, after having been confined three days 


without 
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without taſting food. Some hundreds were de- 
ſtroyed by famine and fatigue, many more were 
maſſacred by the ſtraggling parties of the enemy, 
and ſuch as lived to return to their own, houſes, 


found them ſacked and plundered by the papiſts; 
and yet theſe very people had moſt of them ob- 


tained protections from James, who thus obſerved 
his ſolemn engagements with his uſual fidelity. 
The number of able men within the garriſon 
was now greatly reduced, and all the inhabitants 
were in ſuch diſtreſs through want of proviſions, 
that they began to think of feeding on each other, 
Mr. Walker, fearing theſe diſcouragements might 
at laſt overcome the conſtancy of the garriſon, 
convened them in the cathedral, and in a ſpirited 
_ diſcourſe, endeavoured to animate them to a ſteady 
perſeverance. He reminded them, that the eyes 
not only of the Iriſh proteſtants but even of the 
whole Engliſh nation, were fixed upon their con- 
duct: and that, after having made ſuch a noble 
. ſtand in defence of their religion and liberty, they 
had no reaſon to doubt but that God would fend 
them a ſpeedy relief, It was not Jong before 
this prophetic diſcourſe was fulfilled. General 
Kirk, who had abandoned his late maſter, and 
was now engaged in the ſervice of William, 
being informed of their extreme neceſſity, ordered 
three ſhips, loaded with proviſions and men, 
to ſail up the river at all hazards, The enemy 
had erected batteries on both ſides of it, and had 
thrown a boom acroſs it, in order to prevent the 
garriſon from receiving any relief. But the 
| Mountior, advancing with full ſail, broke the 
enemy's boom; and all the three, after having 
ſuſtained a very ſmart fire from both ſides of the 
river, arrived in ſafety at the town, to the inex- 


preſſible joy of the inhabitants. King James's 
| army 
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army was ſo diſcouraged oy the ſucceſs of this 
enterprize, that they raiſed the ſiege the very next 
night, and retired 'with the utmoſt precipitation, 
after having loſt above nine thouſand men in 
the attempt. 3232 1 WY ON | f 

Kirk no ſooner took poſſeſſion of the town, than 
Mr, Walker was perſuaded to embark with an ad- 
dreſs of thanks to their majeſties ; by whom he 
Vas received with that honour and reſpect ſo juſtly 

due to his diſtinguiſhed valour. RAIN. 


JJ 
S ENTIMENTS. 


O is ſo contrary to nature, that it 
I 


s diſtinguiſhed by the ſcandalous name of 
inhumanity. 


& 


None more impatiently ſuffer injuries than thoſe 
who are moſt forward in doing them. 
There never was found any pretended conſci- 
entious zeal, but it was always moſt certainly at- 
tended with a fierce ſpirit of implacable cruelty. 
Of all the monſtrous paſſions and opinions 
which have crept into the world, there is none fo 
wonderful, as that thoſe who profeſs the common 
name of Chriſtians, ſhould purſue each other 
with rancour and hatred for differences in the 
way of following the example of their Saviour. 
It ſeems ſo natural that all who purſue the ſteps of 
any leader ſhould form themſelves after his man- 
ners, that it is impoſſible to account for effects ſo 
different from what we might expect from _ 


* 
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who profeſs themſelves followers of the higheſt 
attern of n and charity, but by aſcri- 
bing ſuch effects to the ambition and corruption of 


thoſe who are ſo audacious, with ſouls full of 
fury, to ſerve: at the altars of the God of peace, 


EXAMPLES, 
M, Bernard, lecturer of St. Sepulchre's, Lon- 
don, in the reign of Charles I. preached a 
ſermon iu St. Mary's, Cambridge, in which were 


ſome paſſages againſt introducing Pelagian errors 
and Romiſh ſuperſtitions into the church of 
England. On his refuſing to make a public re- 

cantation, penned for him, he was fined by order 


of archbiſhop Laud, in the high commiſſion 


court, one thouſand pounds, ſuſpended from his 
miniſtry, condemned in coſts of ſuit, and com- 


mitted to pri ſon, 


ONE Workman, lecturer in the liberty of 
Gloceſter, was for the offence of preaching againſt 
images, ſuſpended from his office, by the ſame 
archbiſhop, excommunicated, ordered to make 
recantation of his erroneous and ſcandalous doc- 
trine, condemned in coſts of ſuit, and impriſoned. 


The corporation of Gloceſter approving much of 


this man for his diligent performing the duties of 
his function, had, on account of his great family, 
granted him an annuity of twenty pounds per 
annum, under their common ſeal. For this act 
of generoſity, Laud ſummoned the mayor, and 
other of the aldermen, before the council table, 
as delinquents. The deed was. cancelled, and 


two of the defendants fined ten pounds each, 


though their council alledged, that the grant 2 
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firſt to have been proved illegal, and the whole 
corporation, whoſe act it was, made parties to the 
ſuit. The unfortunate Mr. Workman, thus de- 
prived of his annuity, having after ſome months 
impriſonment obtained his liberty, taught chil- 
dren in private : Laud forbad him to follow this 
occupation. He then practiſed phyſic for the 
| ſupport of his family; but the mercileſs Laud 
prohibited this reſource ; the diſtreſſed man ſunk 
under his poverty and affliction, and in a ſhort 
time died, 2 1 
P RExrNNE“s Trial of Lau, p. 103, & ſeq. 


ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, a doctor of 
divinity, a Scotchman and a zealous puritan, by 
deſire of ſome of his friends had written and pub- 
liſhed a book, entitled, Z ion's Plea againſt 
Prelacy,” It contained ſome warm imprudent 
invectives againſt the prelates, and the conduct of 
thoſe in power, Soon after the publication of the 
work, without an information upon oath, or 
legal proof who was the author, Leighton, as he 

was coming from church, was arreſted by two 
high commiſſioned purſuivants. They dragged 
him to the houſe of Laud, where he was kept till * 
ſeven in the evening without food. Laud re- 
turning at this time in great pomp and ſtate, with 
Corbet, + biſhop of Oxford, Leighton demanded 
to be heard, The haughty Laud did not deign to 
ſee him, but ſent him to Newgate. He was 
clapped into irons, and confined in an uninha+y 
bitable apartment, where, notwithſtanding the 
weather was cold, and the ſnow. and rain beat in, 
there was no Convenient place to make a fire. 
From Tueſday night to Thurſday noon he was 
unſupplied with food, and in this infernal dwel- 
ling was kept fifteen weeks, without any friend, 
 : Vole b I not 
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not even his wife being ſuffered to come near him. 
His own houſe was in the mean time rifled by the 
officers of the high-commiſſion court, his wife 
and children treated by theſe ruffians with great 
barbarity, himſelf denied a copy of the commit. 
ment, and the ſheriffs of London refuſed to bail 
him at his wife's petition. At the end of fifteen 
weeks he was ſerved with a ſubpœna. Heath, the 
attorney-general, on an aſſurance that he ſhould 
come off well, extorted a confeſſion from him 
that he was the author of the book. An informa- 
tion was immediately lodged againſt him in the 
 Ntar-chamber, by Heath, He confeſſed the wri- 
ting of the book, but with no ſuch intention as the 
information ſuggeſted, He pleaded, that his aim 
was to remonſtrate againſt certain grievances in 
church and ſtate, under which the people ſuffered, 
to the end that the parliament might take them in- 
to conſideration, and give ſuch redreſs, as might 
be for the honour of the king, the quiet of the 
people, and the peace of the church. This an- 
ſwer not being admitted as ſatis factory, the fol- 
lowing cruel ſentence was, by this tyrannical 
court, pronounced againſt him, though fick and 
abſent, viz. | 
« That he ſhould pay a fine of ten thouſand 
ounds to his majeſty's uſe ; and in reſpect that 
the defendant had heretofore entered into the mi- 
niſtry, and the court of ſtar- chamber did not uſe 
to inflict any corporal or ignominious puniſhment 
upon any perſon ſo long as they continued in or- 
ders, the court referred him to the high- commiſ- 
fon, there to be degraded of his miniſtry ; that 
done, for farther puniſhment)” and example to 
others, the delinquent to be brought to the 
pillory at Weſtminſter (the court fitting) and 
there whipped; after his whipping, to be ſet in 


the 
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the pillory for ſome convenient ſpace ; to have 
one of his ears cut off, his noſe ſlit, and to be 
branded in the face with S S. for a ſower of ſedi- 
tion; then to be carried to the priſon of the Fleet; 
and at ſome convenient time afterwards to be car- 
ried to the pillory at Cheapſide upon a market- 
day, to be there likewiſe whipped, then ſet in the 
pillory, have his other ear cut off, and then be 
carried back to the priſon of the Fleet, there to 
remain during life, unleſs his majeſty be graci- 
oully pleaſed to enlarge him “.“ | $3 
| This ſentence was given at the end of Trinity 
term, It was not till Michaelmas-term follow- 
ing, after the degradation, that it was put in ex- 


ecution. 


On Friday, November the 16th, part of his 


ſentence was put in execution in this manner: 


In the New 1 at Weſtminſter, in term 
time, he was ſeverely whipped, then put in the 


pillory, where he had one of his ears cut off, 


one ſide of his noſe ſlit, branded on the cheek 
with a red hot iron, with the letters S 8. and af- 
terwards carried back to the Fleet, to bs kept in 
cloe cuſtody. On that day ſevennight, his (ores 
upon his back, ears, noſe, and face, not being 
cured, he was whipped again at the pillory in 
Cheapſide, and there had the remainder of his 
ſentence executed upon him, by. cutting off the 
other ear, ſlitting the other {ide of the noſe, and 
branding the other cheek. Dr. Leighton, in his 
own account of this horrid execution, adds, that 


the hangman was made half drunk, and en- 


joined to perform his office with ferocity ; that 
he flood after receiving the puniſhment of the 


* It is ſaid, that when this ſentence was pronounced, biſhop 
| . off his cap and gave God thanks for it, Inhuman 
wietc ; | 
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Jaſh, almoſt two hours in the pillory, expoſed to 
froſt and ſnow, and then ſuffered the reſt : that 
being with theſe miſeries diſabled from walking, 
he was denied the benefit of a coach, and carried 
back to prifon by water, to the farther endanger. 
ing his life, „ 
The treatment and proſecution of Dr. Leigh. 
ton was notoriouſly illegal and inhuman : The 
judgment paffed againſt him was by an arbitrary 
c urt, whoſe juriſdiction was unconſtitutional, in 
a manner created by the crown, and cheriſhed as 
a never failing engine of deſpotiſm. The tyran- | 
ny it exerted outwent every example of former 
ages: It was the ready miniſter of vengeance to al 
who oppoſed the weak and wicked defigns of a 
| bigoted or arbitrary monarch (Charles I.); and 
entirely influenced in its conduct by the perſecuting 
furious ſpirit of an arrogant uſurping prieſt (arch- | 
biſhop Laud), who was purſuing with the utmoſt 
violence the plan of an abſolute, independant, | 
eccleſiaſtical government. The ſentence paſſed | 
againſt the unhappy Leighton was directly con- 
trary to the humane ſpirit of the Britiſh- laws; 
and the ſingle inſtance of ſuch execrable barba- 
rity would have difgraced the government of an | 
abſolute monarch. 7 i. 
RUsH WORTE, v. ii. p. 55, & ſeq. MACAULAY' | 
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OLYMPIAS, after the death of her ſon Alex- 
ander the Great, having taken king Philip and his 
wife Eurydice priſoners, ſhe confined them in ſo 
ſmall a place, that they could ſcarcely turn them- 
ſelves in it; and cauſed them to be fed with the 
very worſt kind of food through a hole in the 
door. Perceiving that the people were far from 


being pleaſed with her conduct, and that they be- 
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gan to commiſerate the condition of the king and 
ueen, ſhe reſolved to have them both diſpatched. 

In order to this, certain Thracians, armed with 
poignards, entered the place of their confinement, 
and with numberleſs wounds left the king dead 
upon the floor. Then a meſſenger preſented Eu- 
rydice with a dagger, a rope, and a cup of poiſon, 
telling her that Olympias left it to her choice by 
which ſhe ſhould die. I pray the gods, 
ſaid ſhe, „ that Olympias may have the ſame 
preſent made to her.” Then tearing her linen, 
the bound up the bleeding wounds of her huſband, 
after which, with great intrepidity, ſhe ſtrangled 
herſelf with her own garter. After having thus 
murdered the king and queen, Olympias with 
unheard of cruelty, broiled their innocent babe 
between two copper-plates, But her barbarity 
did not long elude the. vengeance it deſerved : 
for having ones eſcape dinger by the majeſty 
of her appearance, fie was mure concerned 
about forming a court than an ariny; and there- 
fore taking with her many perſons of quality, 
| the, as if infatuated, ſhut herſelf up in the city 
of Pydna, where ſhe was beſieged by Caſſan- 
der. During the ſiege, the court fed on horſe- 
fleſh, the ſoldiers on their dead companions, and 
the elephants on ſaw-duſt. At laſt ſhe ſurren- 
dered the place and her perſon to Caſſander, who 
permitted the relations of thoſe ſhe had murdered 
to glut their revenge on her perſon, After up- 
braiding her with her cruelty, and treating her 
with great indignity, they put an end to her liſe, 
by cutting her throat; after which ſhe was ſuf- 
fered to lie ſome time unburied, in return for 
the injury ſhe had done to the aſhes of Caſſan- 
der's brother, which ſhe had cauſed to be taken 
13 dut 
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out of the tomb, and thrown, into the public 
ſtreets, AxklAxN JusTin, 


COMMODUS, the Roman emperor, when 
but twelve years old, gave a ſhocking inftance of 


his cruelty at Centumcellæ, now called Civita 
Vecchia, when finding the water in which he 
bathed ſomewhat too warm, he commanded the 
perſon who attended the bath to be thrown into 
the furnace: nor was he ſatisfied till thoſe who 
were about him pretended to have put his order in 
execution. After his ſucceſſion to the empire, he 
_ equalled, if he did not exceed, in cruelty, Cali- 
gula, Domitian, and even Nero himſelf ; playing 
we may fay, with the blood of his ſubjects an 

fellow- ereatures, of whom he cauſed great num- 
bers to be racked and butchered in his preſence, 


merely for his diverſion. Hiſtorians relate many 


inſtances of his cruelty very odd and monſtrous, 


He cauſed one to be thrown to wild beaſts for | 


reading the life of Caligula, written by Sueto- 
nius; — that tyrant and he had been born 
on the ſame day of the month, and in many bad 
qualities reſembled each other. Seeing one day 
a corpulent man paſs by, he immediately cut him 
aſunder ; partly to try his ſtrength, in which he 
excelled all men, and partly out of curioſity, as 
himſelf owned, to ſee his intrails drop out at once. 
He took pleaſure in cutting off the feet, and put- 
ting out the eyes of ſuch as he met in his rambles 
through the city ; telling the former, after he had 
thus maimed them, by way of raillery, that they 
now belonged to the nation of the 2 
and the latter, that they were now become Luſ- 
cen; alluding to the words laſcinia, a nightin- 


ale, and /uſcus, one eyed. Some he murdered 


cauſe they were negligently dreſſed; others be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe they ſeemed trimmed with too much nicety. 


He aſſumed the name and habit of Hercules, ap- 


pearing publickly in a lion's ſkin, with a huge 


club in his hand, and ordering ſeveral perſons, 
though not guilty of any crimes, to be diſguiſed 


like monſters, that by knocking out their brains 


he might have a better claim to the title, the great 


deſtroyer of monſters. In ſhort, the ſhedding of 
blood ſeemed to be his chief diverſion, 


/ 
EDWY aſcended the throne of England in the 


year 955. This young monarch was ſo remark- 


a»ly handſome, that he acquired the ſurname of 


Panculus, or the fair. At his acceſſion to the 
throne he was highly eſteemed by Odo, archbi- 


ſhop of Canterbury, who crowned him with his 


own hands at Kingſton, The king had married 
a beautiful lady, Elgiva, or Æthelgiva, whoſe 
very name imports that ſhe was of a noble extrac- 
tion, if not nearly related to the crown. But this 
match not pleaſing the biſhop, ſome of the nobili- 
ty gave riſe to ſuch a ſeries of trouble as deprived 
her of her life, and Edwy of part of his king- 
dom. After his coronation-dinner, the youthful 
king, perhaps to avoid the exceſſive drinking then 
too common in ſuch entertainments, withdrew 
to enjoy the converſation of his beautiful bride, 
who was in company with her mother, in a 
private apartment. The nobility reſenting Ed- 
wy's abſence, as a great indecorum, the archbi- 
ſhop commanded him to be fetched back again. 
When every body elſe refuſed, one Dunſtan, an 
unworthy favourite of the late king, was very 
ready to execute Odo's orders: he ruthed into the 


queen's apartment, and after reproaching him 


with his fondneſs, dragged him to the company. 


4 Such | 
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Such an outrage on majeſty could not fail to ex. 
cite the reſentment 'of the young monarch ; and 
the king's friends, who were offended at the over- 
bearing pride of the abbot, uſed all their intereſt 
to have him removed from court. In ſhort, after 
being accuſed, not without juſtice, of embez- 
zling the public monies in the late reign, he 
was baniſhed the kingdom. Odo, the archbiſhop, 
thinking the honour of the prieſthood wounded 
by the exile of Dunſtan, was determined to 
revenge his diſgrace : with this view he or- 
dered a party of ſoldiers to fetch the beauteous 
queen from the palace of her huſband, command. 
ed her face to be ſeared with a red-hot iron, and 
then tranſported her into Ireland. A conſpiracy 
was immediately formed againſt the king. The 
Mercians and Northumbrians were allured into 
the meaſures of the archbiſhop, Edgar, the king's 
ounger brother, was fer up for their monarch, 
v./ho revelied Dunſtan, and put himfelf unter his 
Cirection. The wrchb.ihop, to wound him in a. 
part ſtill more tender than the loſs of his crown, 
pronounced a formal divorce between him and his 
wife; and the king's affairs were in ſo bad a 
ſituation, that he was compelled to ſubmit to the 
ſentence, - Edgar by this time had made himſelf 
maſter of the kingdom, and obliged his brother 
Edwy to take ſhelter in the city of Glouceſter, 
Thither the queen was haſtening, having return- 
ed from Ireland with a face almoſt as beautiful as 
ever, the ſcars being healed up, and with a de- 
termined reſolution to ſhare the fate of her huſ- 
band. But ſuch was the cruel diſpoſition of 
Odo, that being informed of her return, he or- 
dered his dependants to ſeize and hamſtring her ; 
and is ſaid to have put her to death at Glouceſter, 
Robbed of the converſation of a wife, whom he 
| tenderly 
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tenderly loved; ſtripped of his kingdom by an 
unnatural rebellion; and deſerted by his ſubjects, 
the king gave himſelf up to the firit tranſports of 
grief, which ſettled in an inveterate melancholy, 
that put an end to his life. Raein, 


ALEXANDER JANNZAUS, prince and 
high-prieſt of the Jews, being affronted at the 
feaſt of tabernacles, a. civil war enſued between 
him and his ſubjects. In the courſe of this war, 
which continued for fix years, Alexander, having 
taken a city wherein a great number of. them 
had ſhut themſelves up, carried eight hundred 
of them to Jeruſalem, and cauſed them all to be 
crucified in one day. When they were fixed 
to the croſs, he ordered their wives and children 
to be brought out, and to have their throats 
cut before their faces. During this cruel exe- 
cution, the high-prieſt regaled his wives and 
concubines in-a place from which they ſaw all that 
paſſed ; and this ſight was to him and them the 
principal part of the entertainment. Horrid gra- 
tification! Jos. AnTrq, 13. 21. 


THE principal deity worſhipped by the Car- 
thaginians was called Chronus, who according to 
2. Curtius, and many other authors, was the 
Saturn of the Latins; and in Scripture ſtile 1 
Moloch. The ſacrifices offered up to this deity 
were children of the moſt diſtinguiſhed fam 
lies. Diodorus ſays they had a brazen itatue of 
him, the hands of which werte extended in att 
to receive, and bent downwards in ſuch a min- 
ner as that the child lad thereon immediately 
dropped into a hollow, where was a fiery furnace, 
in which it was burnt alive. Sometimes grown 
perſons were the unhappy victims ſacrificed to ap- 
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peaſe this bloody deity: for upon the ſignal de- 

feat of the Carthaginian army by Agathocles, 
three hundred citizens voluntarily offered up 
themſelves, to render him more propitious to 
their country, The ceremonies obſerved upon this 
occaſion by the Carthaginians, were pretty neatly 
the ſame as thoſe prattiſed by the Canaannites, as 
may be learnt from Plutarch, Selden, and Scali- 
ger. To ſuch a pitch of phrenſy, or rather infer- 
nal barbarity, were they arrived, that mothers, 
who are naturally the moſt ſuſceptible of tender 
impreſſions, made it a merit to view their own 
offspring thrown into the devouring flames, 
without ſo much as a groan. They even by kiſſes 
and embraces huſhed the cries of their children, 
before they were caſt into the flaming ſtatue, ima- 
gining the efficacy of the ſacrifice would have 
deen utterly loſt, if any thing that might have 
deen intrepreted as a mark of the leaſt eee 
pr regfet had been ſhewn. They uſed a drum 


or tabret among other inſtruments to drown the 


chrieks and cries of the unbappy victims. In 
times of peſtilence, or other public calamities, 
the Carthaginians endeavoured to appeaſe the of- 
fended god by vaſt numbers of ſuch oblations ; 
nor were even the children of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſbed families ſuffered to eſcape. 


 SELDEN. DE DIIS SYR. PLUT. BE SUPERST. 


We are not to conclude from the foregoing 
inſtances that cruelty is a property of human na- 
ture. No, it is _ an excreſcence of it: for 
who would argue from the natural os acquired 
hardnefs and inſenſibility of a few miſcreants, to 
the temper.and texture of the whole ſpecies. A 
Nero or a Caligula, are in. reality not the rule of 
nature; but the exception of it: and notwith- 

| | ſtanding 
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ſtanding theſe untoward appearances, which ariſe 


from the very nature of liberty and virtue; an 


exact and thorough enquiry into the formation of 
the human mind, would convince every unpreju- 


diced perſon that all thoſe qualities which are truly 


original and inherent, are beneficial and ſalutary; 


and that ſuch as are of a contrary tendency are 
adventitious and accidental. The heart of man 
is naturally diffuſive, its kind wiſhes ſpread a- 
broad over the face of the creation, and thou- 


ſands there are who delight in nothing ſo 


much as in doing good : but as the ſame water 
which at one time flows along in gentle ſtreams, 


gladdening a thouſand fields in its progreſs, may 


at another be congealed in ice; ſo pity, benevo- 
lence, and even humanity, may be frozen in the 
mind, and by the prevailing force of ſome con- 
trary qualities, be reſtrained in their operation, 
Theſe examples therefore are not without their 
uſe ; they place before us in the ſtrongeſt light the 
deplorable condition of man, when the voice of 


reaſon and conſcience is not attended to, or when 


man is left to himſelf unreſtrained, and given over 
to the impulſe of ungoverned paſſions, They ſhew 
us likewiſe the neceſſity of correcting thoſe errors 
of education, which may generate in particulars the 


ſame barbarous ſpirit, and of checking every in- 


clination to hardneſs of heart and exceſſive an- 


ger, leſt it ſhould ſwell into revenge, and re- 
venge ſhould prompt us to cruelty. Children, per- 
haps, ought not to be allowed to fee even the 
brute creation put to death, or to ſport with the 
miſeries of animals; much leſs ought they to be 
witneſſes of the dying agonies of unhappy con- 
victs, for fear it ſhou!d degenerate into an inſen- 
ſibility to human pains ; or accuſtom them to be- 


hold blood and ſlaughter with unpitying eyes. 
CS: But 
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But what ſeems very aſtoniſhing is, that thoſe 
who have been bleſſed with the knowledge of the 
true God, who is repreſented to us under the en- 
dearing characters, The father of mercies,” and 
« God of all conſolation,” ſhould notwithſtanding 
be influenced by ſo diabolical a ſpirit ; ſhould pre- 
tend they are pleaſing the Maker of mankind, while 
they are deſtroying his works in the moſt cruel and 
barbarous manner: not for treaſonable practices, 
not for atrocious crimes, or being bad members 
aof the community, but for difference in opinion; 
ſor not receiving, as true, the moſt ridiculous, 
inconſiſtent, and impious falſchoods: and yet 
ſuch is the ſpirit and practice of popery, as ap- 
pears from the following examples: | 


IN the county of Thoulouſe, in France, the 
Albigenfes, who had ſeparated from the church of 
Rome, were very numerous : the pope ſent his 
legate to make inquiſition againſt them; and 
wrote to Philip, the French king, to ſuppreſs 
them by force; and promiſed remiſhon of all fins 
to whomſoever would take up arms againſt them 
and deſtroy them, Raymond, earl of Thou- 
Jouſe was excommunicated by the pope, and 
his country given to whoever could ſeize it. A 
cruſade, .or army of croſs-bearers, was raiſed, 
Who attacked the heretics (as they were called) 
took their cities, filled all places with laughter 

and blood, and burnt many whom they took 
priſoners. In the year 1209 Biterre was taken 
by them, and all the inhabitants, without re- 
gard to age or ſex, cruelly put to the ſword; 
and the city itſelf burnt to the ground. And 
though there were ſome good catholics in 
it, the abbot Ciſteaux cried out, “ Slay 
them all, for the Lord knows _ 

; is. 
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his.” On which the ſoldiers flew them all with- 
out mercy, Circaſſone was alfo deſtroyed, and 
the captive heretics put to death by the moſt hor- 
rible inventions. This was their conſtant practice 
wherever their arms were ſucceſsſul, tormenting, 
burning, and burying alive all they took captive, 
They indeed only hanged Aymeric, a nobleman 
and governor of La Vaur, and beheaded eighty of 
lefſer degree: to Girarda, Aymeric's ſiſter, they 
were ſo obliging as only to throw her into a pit, 
and cover her with ſtones: while at Pulcra Val- 
lis, after many indignities and cruel] treatment, 
they burnt four hundred, and hanged fifty more. 
At Caſtres de Termis, they put Raymond, lord of 
the place into jail, where he died ; and then burnt 
in one large fire, his wife, ſiſter, and maiden 
daughter, with ſome other maiden ladies, 
whom they could not perſuade, by promiſes 
or threats, to embrace the Roman faith. Bzov. 
on 1204. & 22. RAYNALD, An. 1209. 

23. 


IN 1534, Francis I. ordered an inquiſition 
to be made at Paris, againſt the proteſtants; ſome 
of whom were diſcovered by informers, others 
apprehended on ſuſpicion, and put to the torture, 
and both ſorts burned, after a very barbarous man- 
ner: ſor, being tied to a pulley, they were drawn 
up a great height, then let down into the fire, and 
preſently after ſnatched up again; after torturing 
them in this manner for ſomc time, the executioner 
cut the rope, and they dropped into the flames, 
and were conſumed. Thoſe who were thought 
to be more learned than the reſt had their tongues 
_ out, and were then brought to the ſtake and 

urned, 1 


IN 
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IN England, likewiſe, the proteſtants have had 
a ſhare in the cruelties practiſed by the Romiſh 
| clergy and church. For upon queen Mary's 


coming to the crown, all the ſanguinary penal 
laws were revived ; and in the ſpace of five years 


and four months, which that bloody woman 
reigned, there were burnt and roaſted for their 
religion, five biſhops, twenty-one divines, eight 
gentlemen, eighty four artificers, one hundred 


huſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers, twenty- 
ſix wives, twenty widows, nine virgins, two 
boys, and two infants ; ſixteen periſhed in gaols, 
and twelve were buried in dunghills. Others 
affirm, that in the two firſt years of the perſecu- 
tion, in 1555, eight . were put to death. 


Had Mary lived, the ſame barbarous tragedy 


would have been acted in Ireland *. 


In 


®* This appears from a very fingular and comical adventure, of 
which the account bas been copied from the papers of Ri- 
chard, earl of Corke, and is to be found among the manuſcripts 
of Sir James Ware: © Queen Mary, having dealt ſeverely 
with the proteftants in England, about the latter end of her 
reign, ſigned a commiſſion to take the ſame courſe with them in 
Ireland; and, to execute the ſame with greater force, {he nomi- 
nated Dr. Cole one of the commiſſioners. This doctor coming 
with the commiſſion to Cheſter, on his journey, the mayor of that 
city hearing that her majeſty was ſending a commiſſion into Ire- 
land, and he, being a churchman, waited on the doctor; who, in 
diſcourſe with the Mayor, taketh out of a cloak- bag a leatber- 
box, ſaying unto him, Here is a commiſſion that ſhall laſh the 


__ heretics of Ireland. (calling the proteſtants by that title). The 


good woman of the houſe being well affected to the proteſtant reli- 


gion, and alſo had a brother, named John Edmonds, of the ſame, 


* 


\ 
1 * 
\ 


then a citizen in Dublin, was much troubled at the doctor s words: 
but watching her convenient time, when the mayor took his leave, 


and the doctor complimented him down ſtairs, ſhe opens the bor, 


takes the commiſſion ont, and places in lieu thereof a theet of pa- 
r, with a pack of cards wrapped up therein, the knave of clubs 
ing faced 1 The doctor coming up to his chamber, 
ſuſpecting nothing of what had been done, put up the box as former- 
ly. The next day going to the water - ſide, wind and weather ſer- 
vidg 


, 

IN the next reign, when the Spaniards: invaded 
queen Elizabeth, by the inſtigation of pope Inno- 
cent VIII. as king Philip himſelf alledged, with 
their invincible Armada, what kind of tragedy they 
intended to act amongſt us, we learn from the an- 
ſwers of Don Pedro, one of their principal cap- 
tains, taken by Sir Francis Drake ; who being 
aſked, what was the intent of their invading us 7 
ſtoutly anſwered the lords who examined him, 
« What, but to ſubdue the nation, and root it 
out.” And what meant you, faid the lords, to 
do with the catholics? „“ To ſend them, good 
men,” ſaid he directly, „“ to heaven, as all you 
heretics to hell.” Yea, ſaid the lords: what 
meant you to do with the whips of cord and wire, 


ving him, he ſails towards Ireland, and landed on the 7th of Octo- 
der, 1658, at Dublin. Ihen coming to the caftle, the Lord Fitz- 
Walter being lord-deputy, ſent for him to come before him and 
the piiiy-counch: who, coming in, after he had made a ſpeech 
relating upon what account he came over, he preſents the box to the 
| lord-deputy, who, cauſin, it to be opened, that the ſecretary might 
zxead the commiſſion, there was nothing ſave a pack of cards, with 
the knave of clubs pere; which not only fiartled the lord-de- 
puty and council, but the doctor, who aſſured them he had a com- 
miſſion, but knew not how it was gone, Then the lord-depu 
made anſwer, © Let us have another commiſſion, and we will. 
ſhuffle the cards in the mean while.” The doQor, being troubled 
in his mind, went away, and returned to England; and coming to 
the court, obtained another commiſſion: but, ſtaying fora wind on, 
the water- fide, news came to him that the queen was dead; and 
thus God freſerved the proteflants in Ireland. | 
Queen El1zabeth was fo delighted with this ſtory, which was re- 


lated to her by Lord Fitz- Waker, on his return to England, that ſhe . 


ſent for Elizabeth Edmonds, and gave ber a penſion of 40l. a year 
during her life, See Cox's Hibernia Anglicane, on "ow ar 
II LAN p, vol. ii. p. 108, Hart. Misc ET. vol. v. p- 568. 
Ireland, however, did not for ever eſcape: for in the reign of 
King Charles I, Oct. 23, 1641, a dreadful maſſacre began; when, 
an hundred and forty thouſand perſons were deſtroyed, by innu- 
2 bar barities; _ put to death in cool blood, even before 
they ſuſpected themſelves to be in danger, by thoſe, inhuman pop 
butchers of mankind, | OY * 
ol 
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of which you have ſuch great plenty? „ To 
whip,” ſaid he, „you heretics to death.“ What 
would you have done with their young children? 
« They,” ſaid he, ** who were above ſeven years 
old, ſhould have gone the way their fathers went; 
the reſt ſhould have lived in perpetual bondage, 
branded in the forehead with the letter L for Lu- 
therans.“ Beſides this, the lords of Spain that 
were in the navy had divided amongſt them al! the 
noblemen's houſes in England by name, quar- 
tered the whole kingdom amongſt one another ; 
and had determined on ſundry manners of cruel 
deaths, both for the nobility and the reſt of the 
people. The ladies, women, and maidens, were 
deſtined to all villainy: and the rich merchants 
houſes in London were put into a regiſter, by their 
very names, and aſſigned to the companies of the 
ſquadrons of their navy, for their ſpoil. This 
examination was delivered by the lord treaſurer 
Burleigh to the earl of Leiceſter, when the queen 


was in her camp, guarded by her army. Account 


or THE SPANISH INVASION, publiſhed 1739. 


- THE Pariſian maſſacre was carried on with 
ſuch deteſtable perſigy, and executed with ſuch 
a bloody cruelty, as would ſurpaſs all belief, 
were it not atteſted with the moſt undeniable 
evidence. In the year 1572, in the reign of 
Charles IX. many of the principal proteſtants 
were invited to Paris, under a ſolemn oath of 
ſafety, upon occaſion of the marriage, of the 
king of Navarre with the French king's ſiſter, 
_ viz, the king of Navarre's mother, Coligni ad- 
miral of France, with other nobles. The queen- 
dowager of Navarre, a zcalous proteſtant, was 
| poiſoned 
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Poiſoned by a pair of gloves, before the marriage 
was ſolemnized: and on the 24th of Auguſt 
1572, being Bartholomew's day, about day-break, 
upon the toll of the bell of the church of St. 
Germain, the butchery began. The admiral was 
baſely murdered in his own houſe; and then 
thrown out of the window, to gratify the malice 
of the duke of Guiſe: his head was afterwards 
cut off, and ſent to the king and queen-mother ; 
and his body, after a thouſand indignities offered 
to it, hung up by the feet on a gibbet. After 
this, the murderers ravaged the whole city of Pa- 
ris; and butchered in three days above ten thou- 
ſand lords, gentlemen, preſidents, and people of 
all ranks, An horrible ſcene of things, ſays 
Thuanus, when the very ſtreets and paſlages re- 
ſounded with the noiſe of thoſe that met together 
for murder and plunder-; the groans of thoſe who 
were dying, and the ſhrieks of ſuch who were 
jet going tu be butchered, were every where heard; 
the bodies of the ſlan thrown out of the win» 
dows; the courts and chambers of the houſes 
filled with them, the dead bodies of others dragged 
through the ſtreets ; their blood running down the 
channels in ſuch plenty, that torrents ſeemed to 
empty themſelves in the neighbouring river : and, 
in a word, an innumerable multitude of men, 
women with child, maidens, and children, were 
all involved in one common deſtruction ; and the 
gates and entrances. of the king's palace all be- 
meared with their blood, "2 
From the city of Paris the maſſacre ſpread. al- 
moſt throughout the whole kingdom. In the 
city of Meaux they threw above two hundred in- 
to jail; and after they had raviſhed and killed 
a great number of women, and plundered the 
. 5 houſes 
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houſes of the proteſtants, they executed their fury 
on thoſe they had impriſoned, and calling them 
out one by one, they were killed, as Thuanus ex- 
preſſes, like ſheep in a market; the bodies of ſome 
were flung into ditches, and of others into the ri- 
ver Marne. In Orleans they murdered above 
Ave hundred men, women, and children, and en- 
riched themſelves with their ſpoil. - The ſame 
cruelties were practiſed at Angers, Troyes, 
Bourges, La Charité, and eſpecially at Lyons, 
where they inhumanly deſtroyed above eight hun- 
dred proteſtants; children hanging on their pa- 
rents necks; parents embracing their children; 
putting ropes about the necks of ſome, dragging 
them through the ſtreets, and throwing them 
mangled, torn, and half dead into the river. 
It would be endleſs to mention the butcheries 
committed at Valence, Romaine, Rouen, &c. I 
ſhall, therefore, only add, that according to Thu- 
anus, above thirty thouſand. proteſtants were de- 
ſtroyed in this maſſacre, or as others, with greater 
probability, affirm above one hundred thouſand.. 

Thuanus himſelf calls this a moſt deteſtable 
villainy ; and in abhorrence of St. Bartholomew's- 
day, uſed to repeat theſe words of P. Statius, 
DILyv, v. iii. ver. 88. &c. „ on 


« Excidat illa dies ævo, ne poſtera eredant 
Secula. Nos certe taceamus, et obruta multa 
Nocte tegi propriæ patiamur crimina gentis.“ 


In the words of Job, chap. iii. ver. 3, &c. 
Let that day periſh; and let it not be joined 
unto the days of the year. Let darkneſs and the 

ſhadow of death ſtain it, &c.“ And yet as 

ns though 


9 


en 
though this had been the moſt heroic tranſaction, 


and could have procured immortal glory to the 


authors of it, medals were ſtruck at Paris in ho- 
nour of it. 1 ; | 
But how was the news of this butchery receiv- 
ed at Rome, that faithful city, that holy mo- 
ther of churches! how did the vicar of Grit, 
the ſucceſſor of Peter, and the father of the 
Chriſtian world, reliſh it? Let Thuanus tell the 
| horrid truth. When the news, ſays he, came 
to Rome, it was wonderful to ſee how they ex- 
ulted for joy. On the ſixth of September, 
when the letters of the pope's legate were read 
in the aſſembly of the cardinals, by which he aſ- 
ſured the Pope that all was tranſacted by the ex- 
preſs will and command of the king, it was im- 
mediately decreed that the pope ſhould march 
with his cardinals to the church of St. Mark, 
and, in the moſt ſolemn manner, give thanks to 
God, for ſo great a blefling conferred on the ſee of 
Rome, and the Chriſtian world. And that on the 
Monday after, ſolemn maſs ſhould be celebrated in 
the church of Minerva, at which the pope Gre- 
gory XIII. and cardinals were preſent ; and that 
n Jubilee ſhould be publiſhed throughout the 
whole Chriſtian world, and the cauſe of it de- 
clared to be, to return thanks to God, for the 
extirpation of the enemies of the truth and 
church in France, In the evening the cannon. 
of St. Angelo were fired, to teſtify the public 
joy, the whole city illuminated with bonfires; 
and no one ſign of rejoicing omitted that was 
uſually made for the greateſt victories obtained in 
favour of the Roman church. 
See here, benevolent reader, the true portrai- 
ture of the Roman church! See here the genu- 
ine image of the Roman pontiff! He rejoices and 
ſolemnly 


_ 


ſolemnly thanks God ſor a maſſacre that all Eu- 
rope heard of with horror and indignation! He 
declares this enormous perfidy and cruelty to be a 
bleſſing conferred on the Roman ſee, and that the 
| butchery of above one hundred thouſand perſons of 
both ſexes in cool blood, and the plunder of their 
houſes, was a benefit to the Chriſtian world: and 
thus ſanQifies a deed as highly meritorious which 
no one that hath any degree of humanity, honour, 
compaſſion, virtue, or piety, can read without 
horror and trembling! - 

Nor hath the ſpirit of French popiſh cruelty 
abated any thing of its rigour in Jater ages, In 
October 1685, Lewis XIV. repealed the edit 
of Nantes, made by his predeceſſor Henry IV. 
for allowing the proteſtants the free uſe of their 
religion, and declared by him to be irrevocable z 
and which both Lewis XIII. and XIV. and 
themſelves ratifizd, And though Lewis X.V. ac- 
Kknowied cl that he owed bis crown to his pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, yet ungratefully expelled one 
hundred and fifty thouſand of them out of his 
kingdom, dragooned others into popery, ſent 
'- many who refuſed to comply, for ſlaves, chained 
them in his gallies, took their children from them, 
and ſpared no violence to oppreſs and deſtroy 
them. And the Jate Lewis XV. was under the 
influence of the ſame bloody councils, havin 
hanged ſeveral of the proteſtant miniſters, an 
fined, dragooned, impriſoned, and otherwiſe cru- 
elly treated many of thoſe excellent people. 

As many of my young readers may probably be 
ignorant of what is meant by “ dragooning. the 
proteſtants, I will conclude this article by in- 
forming them that it is a favourite and approved 
method of converting ſinners from the error of 
their ways unto God, of bringing them * 
i | | | tne 
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the pale of the church, and placing them in a 
ſtate of ſalvation. It is the method made uſe f 
by the church of Rome to inſpire mankind with 
ſentiments of love and reverence for that God who 
« delighteth not in the death of a ſinner” for the 
ſon of God “who came not to deſtroy men's 
lives, but to ſave them,” Who bid “ Peter put 
up his ſword, and healed the wound he had ly 
made” for that religion which knows and ac- 
knowledges no other means of ſpreading its benign 
and 3 influences than thoſe of perſuaſion 
and rational conviction. | 
The following method of dragooning the French 
roteſtants, after the revocation of the edit of 
Nena under Lewis XIV. is taken from a French 
piece, tranſlated 1686. „ 
„The troopers, ,foldiers, and dragoons went 
into the proteſtants houſes, where they marred and 
defaced their houſehold ſtuff, broke their Jooking- 
glafſes, and other utenſils and ornaments, let their 
wine run about their cellars, and threw about their 
corn and ſpoiled it. And as to thoſe things which 
they could not deſtroy in this manner, ſuch as 
furniture of beds, linen, wearing apparel, plate, 
&c. they carried them to the market-place, and 
ſold them to the Jeſuits, and other Roman catho- 
lics. By theſe means the proteſtants in Montau- 
bon alone were, in four or five days, ſtripped of 
_ a million of money, But this was not the 
worſt, . 
« They turned the dining- rooms of gentlemen 
into ſtables for their horſes. And treated the 
owners of the houſes where they quartered with 
the higheſt indignity and cruelty, Jaſhing them 
about from one to another, day and night, 
without intermiſſion, not ſuffering them to eat 
or drink; and when they began to fink 2 


< 
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the fatigue and pains they had undergone, they 
laid chen on a bed, mc when thy ova 
them ſomewhat recovered, made them riſe, and 
repeated the ſame tortures. When they ſaw the 
blood and ſweat run down their faces and other 
parts of their bodies, they ſluiced them with 
water, and putting over their heads kettle-drums, 
turned upſide down, they made a continual 
din upon them till theſe unhappy creatures loſt 
their ſenſes, When one party of theſe tormen- 
tors were weary, they were relieved by ano- 
ther, who practiſed the ſame cruelties with freſh 
vigour. - 5 | 
„ At Negrepliſſe, a town near Montaubon, 
they hung up Iſaac Favin, a proteſtant citizen of 
that place, by his arm-pits, and tormented him a 
whole night, by pinching and tearing off his fleſh 
with pinchers. They made a great fire round a 
boy of about twelve years old, who with hands 

and eyes lifted up to heaven, cried out, 
God, help me !” And when they found the youth 
reſolved to die rather than renounce his religion, 
they ſnatched him from the fire juſt as he was on 
the point of being burnt. | 7 
In ſeveral places the ſoldiers applied red- 
hot irons to the hands and feet of men, and 
| breaſts of women. At Nantes they hung up 
ſeveral women and maids by their feer, and others 
by their arm-pits, and thus expoſed them to 
public view ſtark naked. They bound mothers 
that gave ſuck to poſts, and let their ſucking 
infants lie languiſhing in their fight for ſeveral 
days and nights, Crying, mourning, and gaſping 
for life. Some they bound before a great fire, 
and being half roaſted let them go; a puniſh- 
ment worſe than death, Amidſt a thouſand hi- 
deous cries, and a thouſand blaſphemies, _ 
ung 
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hung up men and women by the hair; and 
ſome by their feet, on hooks in chimnies, and 
| ſmoaked them with whiſps of wet hay till they 
were ſuffocated, They tied ſome under the 
arms with ropes, and plunged them again and 
again into wells ; they bound others like crimi- 
nals, put them to the torture, and with a funnel 
filled them with wine, till the fumes of it took 
away their reaſon, when they made them ſay 
they conſented to be catholics. They ſtript them 
naked, and after a thouſand indignities, ſtuck 
them with pins and needles from head to foot. 
They cut and flaſhed them with knives; and 
| ſometimes with red-hot pinchers took hold of 
them by the noſe, and other parts of the 
body, and dragged them about the rooms till they 
made them promiſe to be catholics, or till the 
cries of theſe miſerable wretches, calling upon 
God for help, forced them to let them 
They beat them with ſtaves, and thus bruiſed, 
and with broken bones, dragged them to 
church, where their forced preſence was taken 
for an abjuration. In ſome places they tied fa- 
thers and huſbands to their bed-poſts, and be- 
fore their eyes raviſhed their wives and daughters 
with impunity, They blew up men ws , Wo- 
men with bellows till they burſt them. If any 
to eſcape theſe barbarities endeavoured to ſaye 
themſelves by flight, they purfued them into the 
fields and woods, where they ſhot at them like 
wild beaſts, and prohibited them from departing 
the kingdom (a cruelty never practiſed by Nero 0 
or Diocleſian) upon pain of confiſcation of ef= - 
ſects, the gallies, the laſh, and perpetual im- 
priſonment; inſomuch that the priſons of the 
. ſea-port towns were crammed with men, wo- 
men and childen, who endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves 
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themſelves by flight from their dreadful perſecu- 
tion, With theſe ſcenes of deſolation and hor- 
ror, the popiſh clergy feaſted their eyes, and 
made them only a matter of laughter and ſport, 
Though my heart akes whilſt I am relating theſe 
barbarities, yet for a perpetual memorial of the 
infernal cruelty practiſed by theſe monſters, I beg 
the reader's patience to lay before him two other 
inſtances, which, if he hath - a heart like mine, 
he will not be able to read without watering theſe 
ſheets with his tears, 6 
«« The firſt is of a young woman, who being 
brought before the council, upon refuſing to ab- 
jure her religion, was ordered to priſon. There 
they ſhaved her head, ſinged off the hair from 
other parts of her body, and having ſtripped her 
ſtark naked, led her through the ſtreets of the city, 
where many a blow was given her, and ſtones 
Aung at her: then they ſet her up to the neck in 
a tub full of water, where after ſhe had been for 
a while, they took her out, and put on her a ſhift 
dipt in wine, Which, as it dried and {tuck to her 
ſore and bruiſed body, they ſnatched oft again, 
and then had another ready dipped in wine to clap 
on her, This they repeated fix times, hereby 
making her body exceeding raw and fore. When 
all theſe cruelties could not ſhake her conſtancy, 
they faſtened her by her feet to a kind of gibbet, 
ny let her hang in that poſture, with her head 
downward till ſhe expired. I 
« The other is of a man in whoſe houſe were 
4 — ſome of theſe miſſionary dragoons. One 
ay, having drank plentifully of his wine, and 
broken their glaſſes at every health, they filled 
the floor with the fragments, and by often walk- 
ing over them, reduced them to very ſmall pie- 


ces, This done, in the inſolence of their mirth, 
they reſolved on a dance, and told their pro- 
teſtant hoſt that he muſt be one of their com- 


| pany; but as he would not be of their religion 


he muſt dance quite barefoot ; and thus bates 
foot they drove him about the room, treading on 
the ſharp points of the broken glaſſes. When he 
was no longer able to ſtand, they laid him on a 
bed, and, in a ſhort time, ſtripped him ſtark 
naked, and rolled him from one end of the room 
to the other, till every part of his body was full 
of the fragments of glaſs. After this they dragged 
him to his bed, and having ſent for a ſurgeon, 
obliged him to cut out the pieces of glaſs with his 
inſtruments, thereby putting him to the moſt ex- 
quiſite and horrible pains that can poffiblybe con- 
ceived, "a 

« "Theſe, fellow proteſtants, were the methods 
uſed by the moſt chriſtian king's apoſtolic dra- 
goons to convert his heretical ſubjects to the 


Roman catholic faith ! © Theſe, and many other 


of the like nature, were the torments to which 
Lewis XIV. delivered them over to bring there 


to his own church! and as popery is unchange- 


ably the ſame, theſe are the tortures prepared for 


you, if ever that religion ſhould be permitted to 


become ſettled amongſt you; the conſideration 
of which made Luther ſay of it, what every 
man that knows any thing of Chriſtianity muſt 
agree with him in, * If you had no other reaſon 
to go out of the Roman church, this alone 
would ſuffice, that you ſee and hear, how con- 
trary to the Jaw of God, they ſhed innocent 
blood, This ſingle circumſtance ſhall, God 
willing, ever ſeparate me from the papacy. And 
if [ was now ſubject to it, and could blame no- 
thing in any of their doctrines; yet for this 

Vol,'h = __ crime 
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crjme of cruelty, I would fly from her commu- 


nion, as from a den of thieve and murderers.” 
SECKEND., His r. Lur H. lib. ii. p. 116. 


Had the proteſtants been the very worſt mem- 
bers of ſociety, the moſt deteſtable miſcreants 
upon earth, the treatment they met with from 
the Roman catholics can never be defended even 
upon the principles of reaſon and policy. For 
does found policy require that the celeſtial juſ- 
tice ſhould. be trans formed into an infernal fury, 
and employed in torturing malefactors by arts 
and inventions which are truly diabolical ? For 
though men may forfeit their claims to the be- 
nefits of ſociety, and by infringing its laws, 
may ceaſe to be a part of the community; yet 
never can they forfeit all pretenſions to pity and 
benevolence, becauſe they can never ceaſe to be 
a part of the human ſpecies. Beſides, no end 
whatever can warrant the uſe of abſurd aud unaa- 
tural means: and iuch muſt the puniſhments in 
queſtion for ever be believed, unleſs it can be 
ſhewn, that they have at leaſt as much efficacy to 
prevent crimes as they certainly have to extinguiſh 
. humanity. HR AS 
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SENTIMENTS. | 
E who in good time firmly renounces 2 

| great name, great authority, or a great 
ortune, delivers himſelf at once from a hoſt of 
1 | ' troubles, 


Not or 
ral ſcie 
compli 
hopes 
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troubles, from many reſtleſs nights, and, what is 
ſtill better, often from many crimes, 


Many 3 grow rich, and pious poor; 
We would not change our virtue for their ſtore: 
For conſtant virtue is a ſolid baſe, - 
Riches from man to man uncertain paſs, 


Let no price or promiſes bribe thee to take part 
with the enemies of thy prince; whoever wins, 
thou art loſt, If thy prince proſper, thou art 
proclaimed a rebel, and muſt expe& the conſe- 
quence; .if the enemy prevail, thou art reckoned 


but a meritorious traitor : though he may like 
and love thy treaſon, yet he will hate and deſpiſe 


thee. 
Nothing is a greater argument of a brave ſoul, 


and impregnable virtue, than for a man to be ſo 
much maſter of himſelf, that he can either take 


or leave thoſe eonveniences of life, with reſpect to 


which moſt are either uneaſy without them, or in- 


temperate with them. 


EX AMP LES. 
EVER man ſhewed a more generous diſin- 
* tereſtedneſs with regard to himſelf, nor a 
more ſincere and unſhaken zeal for the public 
good, than the Theban general Epaminondas. 
He was of one of the greateſt and moſt opulent 
families in Thebes; and Polymnus, his father, 


had been ſo liberal in his education, furniſhing 


him with the beſt maſters Greece could produce, 


not only in philoſophy, rhetoric, and other libe- 


ral ſciences, but for all forts of exerciſes and ac- 


compliſhments ſuitable to his rank ani the 85 


hopes he had conceived of him; as well as in 
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the magnificent manner in which he rewarded 
them, that he greatly injured his eſtate, and 
had hardly any other fortune to leave him than 
what he had beſtowed on him in this man- 
ner, Epaminondas trod ſo cloſely in his father's 
ſteps, and ſhewed ſuch a. noble contempt of 
1i hes, that when Pelopidas, his intimate friend, 
and who was poſſeſſed at that time of a large for- 
tune, would have made him many conſiderable 
preſents, he could never prevail on him to accept 
of them. As a more ſtriking inſtance of his ge- 
nerous virtue, we are told, that the Perſians, 
knowing of what conſequence it was to bring 
him over to their intereſt, ſpared neither promiſes 
nor bribes to effect it; but were ſo far from ſuc- 
ceeding in it, that they received a very mortifying 
repulſe from him. Diomedon of Cyzicus, in par- 
ticular, had been ſent to corrupt him, if poſ- 
ſible, by a large fum of money; and before he 
ventured to attempt him, had, by the help of five 
talents, gained over a favourite of his, named Mi- 
cythus, to ſound him upon it. Epaminondas re- 
jected the offer with a ſcorn and indignation 
_ worthy of ſo great a patriot ; telling him, « That 
he would never ſet the wealth of the whole world 
in competition with the intereſt of his country, 
It is plain,” continued he, ſpeaking to the Per- 
fian agent, © that you do not know me; and 
am not ſurpriſed that you ſhould form a judg- 
ment of me from yourſelf, and therefore am ready 
to forgive you; but 1 adviſe you, at the ſame 
time, to make the beſt of your way home, before 
get a further opportunity of corrupting ano» 
ther Theban. As for you,” ſaid he to Micy- 
thus, if you do not immediately return the five 
talents, I will infallibly deliver you up to the ma- 
Siſtzacy.“ : = 
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His behaviour to Jaſoh was ſtill more noble and 
ſingular. He was lately come to Thebes to ne- 
gociate an alliance with the Thebans. As he 
did not doubt but Epaminondas's narrow circum- 
ſtances would eaſily induce him to accept of ſome 
preſent from him, ſo he tried to gain his friend- 
ſhip by ſuch conſiderable ones as he thought would 
not meet with a refuſal from ſo indigent a perſon z 


but, to his great ſurpriſe, he found them not only 


rejected with the utmoſt ſcorn and indignation, 
but himſelf ſeverely reproved for offering them. 


ad Thie attomnt tn carrunt. 22 1 oble 
patriot, “ I reſent as the greateſt ind1ignt y Thar ; 


can be offered me, and ſhall look upon it in no 
other view than as a declaration of war; and, as 
Jam born a member of this free ſtate, I ſhall be 
to ſar from ſelling the freedom of voting of my 
tellow-citizens, that I will maintain it with all 
my might.” This inflexibility was ſo much the 
more to be admired, becauſe it was dangerous to 
exaſperate ſo powerful a prince, who was bold and 
ſucceſsful, and at the head of an army hitherto 
victorious ! | | 
Not long after this arrived Theanor, with pre- 
ſents from Arceſius; and, upon debating whe- 
ther they ſhould be accepted, Epaminondas de- 
clared againſt it in words to this effect, addreſſed 
to Theanor: ©* Jaſon reſented my rejecting the 
vaſt preſents with which he deſigned to corrupt 
me; and I gave him ſuch an anſwer as his at- 
tempt deſerved. Your offers are indeed more 
honourable, and conſiſtent with virtue, and as 
ſuch we eſteem them; but then they are like 
phyſic to a man in health. Should you, or any 
of our allies who imagined us to be at war, and 
_ incapable of maintaining it, fend us a ſupply of 
men, arms, and proviſion, but expect we ſhould 

| <3 accept 
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accept of it, when they found us enjoying a-pro- 
found peace? The cafe is much the ſame. Your 
generoſity has made you look upon us as finking 
under the poverty of our condition ; whereas that 
very poverty, inſtead of being burthenſome to us, 
we look upon as our greateſt happineſs, glory, 
and delight, and as the moſt welcome gueſt that 
can come within our walls, The philoſophers 
who ſent you here, in that made the nobleſt uſe 
they could of their wealth, and you may aſſure 


them, that we highly commend and thank them 
Cation. 3a ad ME: oe $44 — — -—2- — 4 41 —2— — 


make the right uſe of our poverty.“ Theanor, 
ſtill deſirous to engage him to accept ſomething 
valuable from him, begged that he would take 
at leaſt as much as would reimburfe him the 
charges which Polymnus, his father, had been at 
in the maintenance and funeral obſequies of his 
late præceptor Lyſis. Jo which he replied, - 
« That Lyſis had abundantly repaid him, in 
the pains he took to make him cheriſh the prac- 
tice of poverty.“ This occaſioned ſome friendly 
debate between them, in which Theanor endea- 
voured to make him ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
acquiring at leaſt an honourable competency ; 
which only gave the other an opportunity of diſ- 
playing his talent in praiſe of his favourite notion 
of poverty, which he did with ſuch forcible rea- 
ſoning as left Theanor without reply. The 
truth is, Epaminondas had a double view in 
practiſing and promoting this. his darling virtue, 
viz. To keep himſelf proof againſt corruption; 
and, by his precepts and example, to reform, as 
much as in him lay, the luxury and diſſipation 
of the people. As neither bribes nor promiſes 
could gain him from the intereſt of his country, 
fo neither threatenings nor dangers could make 
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Him betray the honour of it. It was this noble 
ardour that made him go and fight for it as a 
private centinel, when his ungrateful country- 
men had been induced by the prevailing faction 


+0 ſtrip him of all his poſts. | | 
PruT. Cor. NEP. Ix vir. EAM. 


PTOLEMY' Philadelphus, king of eh » 
having ſent to deſire the - friendſhip of the Ro- 
man people, an embaſſy was diſpatched from 
Rome the following year in return for the civi- 
lities of Ptolemy.. The ambaſſadors were Q. 
Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Nu- 
merius his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The 
diſintereſted air with which they appeared, ſuſſi- 
ciently indicated the greatneſs of their ſouls. 


Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertainment, and 


took that opportunity to preſent each of them 
with a crown of gold, which they received be- 
cauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by 
declining the honour he intended them; but they 
went the next morning, and placed them on the 
head of the king's ſtatues erected in the public 
parts of the city. The king likewiſe having 
tendered them very conſiderable preſents, at their 
audience of leave, they received them as they 
before accepted of the erowns; but before they 
went to the ſenate to give an account of their 
embaſſy, after theit arrival at Rome, they depo- 
fited all thoſe preſents in- the public treaſury, 
and made it evident, by ſo noble a conduct, that 
perſons of honour ought, when they ſerve the 
public, to propoſe no other advantage to them 
ſelves than the honour of acquitting themſelves 


well of their duty. The republic, however, 


would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in gene- 
roſity of ſentiments, The ſenate and people came 
K 4 to 
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to a reſolution, that the ambaſſadors, in conſide. 


ration of the ſervices they had rendered the tate, 
ſhould receive a ſum of money equivalent to that 
they had depoſited in the public treaſury, This 
indeed was an amiable conteſt between generoſity 
and gloty ; and one 1s ata loſs to know to which 
of the antagoniſts to aſcribe the victory, Where 
ſhall we now find men who devote themſelves in 
ſuch a manner to the public good, without any 
intereſted expectations of a return : and who en- 
ter upon employments in the ſtate without the 
leaſt view of enriching themſelves, . 
But let me add too, where ſhall we find ſtates 
and princes ,who know how to eſteem and recom- 
penſe merit in this manner? We may obſerve 
| here, ſays. Valerius Maximus, three fine models 
ſet before us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, 
the diſintereſted ſpirit of the — and the 
grateful equity of the Romans. | 


Vai. Max, lib. iv. c. 3. 


THE deputies of Philip, king of Macedon, 
offering uu ſums of money in that prince's 
name to Phocion, the Athenian, and intreatin 
him. to accept them, if not for himſelf at Jeaf 
for his children, who were in ſuch circumſtances 
that it would be impoſſible for them to ſupport 
the glory of his name: If they reſemble me,” 


ſaid Phocion, „ the little ſpot of ground, with 


the produce of which 1 have hitherto lived, and 


| which has raiſed me to the glory you mention, 


will be ſufficient to maintain them: if it will 
not, 1 do not intend to have them wealthy 
merely to foment and heighten their luxury.“ 
Alexander the Great, fon of Philip, having ſent 
him an hundred talents, Phocion aſked thoſe 


who brought them, upon what deſign Alexander 


had 
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had ſent him ſo great a ſum, and did not remit 
any to the reſt of the Athenians? It is,“ re- 
plied they, “ becauſe Alexander looks upon you 
as the moſt juſt and virtuous man.“ Says Pho- 
cion, Let him ſuffer me till to * Arg cha- 
racter, and be really what I am taken for.“ 

| | Cor, NEPOS. Id Proc. 


STRABO, king of the Sidonians, having de- 
clared in favor of Darius, the Perſian monarch, 
Alexander the Great expelled him the kingdom, 
and permitted Hephæſtion, his beloved friend, 
to give the crown to whom ſoever of the Sidoni- 
ans he ſhould judge worthy of fo exalted a ſta- 
tion. This favourite was quartered at the houſe 
of two brothers, who were young and of the 

moſt conſiderable family in the city ; to theſe he 
offered the crown, but they declined to accept it, 
telling him, that according to the Jaws of their 
country, no perſon could aſcend the throne, un- 
Jeſs he were of the blood royal. Hephæſtion 
admiring this greatneſs of ſoul, which could 
contemn what others ſtrive to obtain by fire 
and ſword, . Continue,” fays he to them, „in 
this way of thinking; you who before were ſen- 
ſible that it was much more glorious to refuſe a 
diadem than to accept it. However, name me 
ſome perfon of the royal family, who may re- 
member, when he is king, that it was. you who 
ſet the crown on his head.” The brothers ob- 
ſerving, that ſeveral through exceflive ambition 
afbired to this high ſtation, and to obtain it _ 
paid a ſerviie court to Alexander's favourites, 
declared that they did not know any perſon more 
wotthy of the diadem than one Abdolonymus, ” 
deſcended, though at a great diſtance, ſrom tho 
royal line; but who at the ſame time was ſo 
| | K 5 | poor, | | 
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poor, that he was obliged to get his bread by 


day- labour in a garden without the city. His 


honeſty and integrity had reduced him, as well 


as many more, to this extreme poverty. Imme- 


diately the two brothers went in ſearch of Abdo- 


lonymus with the royal garments, and found him 


weeding his garden; they then ſaluted him king, 
and one of them addreſſed him thus: * You 
muſt now change your tatters for the dreſs I have 
brought you. Put off the mean and contempti- 


dle habit in which you have grown old. Aſſume 


the ſentiments of a prince; but when you are 


ſeated on the throne, continue to preſerve the 


virtue which made you worthy of it. And 


when you ſhall have aſcended it, and by that 


means become the ſupreme diſpenſer of life and 
death over all your citizens, be ſure never to 
forget the condition in which, or rather for 


which you was elected.“ Abdolonymus looked 


upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to gueſs 
the meaning of it, aſked, if they were not aſhamed 
to ridicule him in that manner? But, as he 


made a greater reſiſtance than ſuited their ineli- 
nations, they themſelves waſhed him, and threw 


over his ſhoulders a purple robe, richly embroi- 
dered with gold; then, after repeated oaths of 
their being in earneſt, they conducted him to 


the palace. The news of this was immediately 


ſpread over the whole city. Moſt of the inha- 


bitants were overjoyed at it; but ſome mur- 

mured, eſpecially the rich, who, deſpiſing Ab- 
dolonymus's former abject ſtate, could not for- 
bear ſhewing their reſentment upon that account. 


in the king's court. Alexander commanded the 
new elected prince to be ſent for; and, af- 


ter ſurveying him attentively a Jong while, 
ſpoke thus; „Thy air and mein do not _ 
1 ES tradict 
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tradict what is related of thy extraction; but I 
ſhould be glad to know with what frame of 
mind though didſt bear thy poverty.“ Would 
to the gods, replied he, that I may bear this 
crown with equal patience. Theſe hands have 
procured me all 1 deſired; and whilſt I poſſeſſed 
nothing, 1 wanted nothing.” This anſwer gave 

Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue: 
ſo that he preſented him not only with all the. 
rich furniture which had belonged to Strabo, and 
part of the Perſian plunder, but likewiſe annexed 
one of the. neigbbouring provinces: to his domi-- 
nions. Q. Cor. lib. iv. c. i. & lib. viii. c. 14. 


 CHOREGUS. once ſerved. his country as a 
ſtateſman and a general. The public good was 
the only object he kept conſtantly.in view ; and 
he regarded nothing with indifference that had a 
tendency to promote it. When he had once 
formed any deſign which might advance the com- 
mon intereſt,” the execution of it was certain, 
if he had no obſtacles to ſurmount but the ca- 
villings of perverted reaſon, and the machinations 
of ſedition. The inconveniences of a project 
might induce him to drop it, but he was not to - 
be diverted from his purpoſe by difficulties. Al- 
though he was the favourite of his prince, yet, . 
far from ſtooping to gratify his vanity by ſervile : 
adulation, he dared to ſet truth before him with 
out a veil, and to confront him with it whereſo- 
ever he turned. This glorious and unſhaken in- 
tegrity frequently ex poſed him to the danger of 
loſing his poſt; but the public intereſt was al- 
ways, in his opinion to be preferred to his own 3 : 
he deemed it greater honour to ſerve his prince, 
than to continue in his favour; and was leſs ſo- 
licitous to avoid 1 4 than not to deſerve it. 
I -.6 g ay I have 
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] have already,” faid he, & ventured my life in 
battle for my maſter's honour and my own ; and 
ſhould I fear to riſk my fortune.“ . 
Happy the monarch on whom indulgent heaven 
ſhall beſtow a miniſter like this ! Alexanders and 
Czſars, however rare, are yet leſs fo than 
difintereſted miniſters of ſtate, who have no other 
end in view than the- good of their country, and 
the glory of their prince. 1 


THE domeſtic troubles which happened at 
Rome about the year 294 excited great animoſity 
and diviſions among the people, the fenate, and 
inferior officers, 9 a very rich and 
powerful Sabine, and ſtill more bold and ambi- 
tious, taking advantage of the preſent unhappy 
poſture of affairs, endeavoured to make himſelf 
maſter of the city. With a body of exiles and 
flaves, to about the number of four thouſand five 
hundred, he ſeized the capitol in the night. The 
conſul Valerius Publicola with much difficulty 
aſſembled an army, and defeated the inſurgents, 
but was unfortunately killed at the head of his 
troops. Another conſul] was now to be choſen ; 
but where to find a man poſſeſſed of ſuch eminent 
abilities as could ſilence difcord, reconcile the 
' jarring ſentiments of the people, act with mo- 
deration on the one hand, and: refolution on 
the other, and have nothing fo much at heart 
as the good of the republic, was extremely 
difficult. However, after much deliberation, - 
the choice fell. on L. Quintus Cincinnatus. 
In conſequence of which, the ſenate diſ- 
patched deputies to invite him to take poſſeſſion 
of his office. He was at that time at work in his 
field, bolding the plough himſelf, When he 
ſav the deputies: of the ſenate, he ſtopped his 
mT oxen, 
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oxen, much ſurptiſed at the crowd of people, 


not knowing what they wanted. One of the 


number advanced, and gave him notice to dreſs 
himſelf in a more convenient garb; upon which 
he went into his cottage, put on his clothes, and 
came to thoſe who waited for him. He was im- 
mediately ſaluted conſul. The purple robe was 
put on him, the lictors with their axes placed 
themſelves before him to execute his orders, and 
he was deſired to repair to Rome. That gave 
him concern and affliction ; he was filent for 
ſome time, and ſhed tears. When he ſpoke, he 
only ſaid, „ My field then will not be ſown this 
year.“ Happy times! Admirable fimplicity ! 
poverty was not univerſally practiſed, but it was 
eſteemed and honoured ; and not confidered as 


a diſqualification for the higheſt dignities of the 


ſtate, The conduct of Quintus, during his 
conſulfhip, fully evinced what a noble nature, 


what conſtancy, and what greatnefs of ſoul inha- 


bited a poor wretched cottage. 2 
uintus, having entered upon office, inſormed 


himſelf of all that had paſſed in the invaſion of 


Herodonius. Taking occaſion from thence to 


call an aſſembly of the people, he aſcended the 
tribunal of harangues, and in a diſcourſe full of 
fpirit, reſolution and zeal, for the public welfare, 
he firft reproached the ſenate for their indolence 
and puſillanimity, in giving way to the preten. 
ſions of the tribunes, whoſe whole merit con- 
fiſts, he faid in making feditious ſpeeches, ſowing 
diſcord between the two orders of the ſtate, 
and ' prevailing by their intrigues to be con- 
tinued two or three years in offices, and to act 


in it with tyrannical licence. The people he 


feyerely reprimanded for their diforders and 
rebellion, and then, with an intrepidity that 
| amazed 
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amazed the ſenate and ſtruck. terror into the 
people, he laid before them the vigorous mea- 
ſures he intended to purſue; from which he aſ- 
ſured them, neither their power, their envy, nor 
their intrigues ſhould ever divert him. His 
meaſures being well concerted, and his reſolution 
invincible, he quickly appeaſed the tumult, and 
reinſtated judiciary proceedings, which had been 
Interrupted for many years. During the re- 
mainder of his conſulſhip, he rendered juſtice to 
all that applied for it; and terminated ; moſt 
diſputes in an amicable manner. He continued 
the whole day at his tribunal, was always eaſy of 
acceſs ; and whatever the affair to be conteſted 
might be, he acted relative to every one with 
the utmoſt good nature and moderation. By ſo 
wiſe. a conduct he rendered the government of 
the en ſo agreeable, that the poor, the com- 
mon people, and perſons of the moſt contemp- 
tible condition, had no longer occaſion either 
to have recourſe to the tribunes againſt the op- 
preſſion of the powerful, or to demand new laws 
for the eſtabliſhment of equality in trials ; ſo 
much were they ſatisfied with that which, the 
conſul's equity obſerved to all alike, and his im- 
partiality in all affairs. 
So peaceful a government could not fail of ap- 
lauſe ; and the people, in conſequence, expreſ- 
ſed their entire ſatisfaction in it. But what 
charmed them was, that Quintus, upon the ex- 
iration of his term, refuſed to be continued in 
office, with no leſs conſtancy than he had pain at 
firſt in accepting it. The ſenate in particular, 
forgot nothing that might induce him to com- 
ply with being continued in the conſulſhip ; 
4 all their intreaties and ſolicitations were 
to no purpoſe. Is it a wonder,” ſays 
> 
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he, addreſſing himſelf to the fenators, „ that 
your authority ſhould be deſpiſed by the people ? 
t is yourſelves that render it contemptible, Be- 
cauſe the people violate your decree *, in conti- 
nuing their magiſtrates, you are for doing the 
ſame, that you may not be outdone by them in 
temerity, as if to ſhew moſt levity and licence 
were to have moſt power in the commonwealth, 
As to myſelf, that I may act directly the reverſe 
to the tribunes, I declare, that I will not ſuffer 
myſelf to be re-elected conſul, in contempt, of 
your decree,” Then addrefling himſelf to his 
colleagues, “ I conjure you, Claudius,” ſaid he, 
to prevent the ſenate from committing ſo groſs 
a fault, and ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe their deſign, if 
they perſiſt in it; and as to what concerns yours, 
fe!f, I deſire you to be aſſured, that far from 
taking offence at your oppoſition, as depriving 
me of an increaſe of honour, I ſhall conſider it 
as a mark of your friendſhip for me, as an exal- 
tation of my own glory in the proof of my diſinter- 
eſtedneſs, and as a ſingular favour that will 
ſpare me the envy and ſhame which the con- 
tinuation of the conſulſhip might otherwiſe draw: 
von Ms. ia 1 1 | 7M 
With the higheſt praiſes and bleſſings, he be- 
came the object of univerſal eſteem, admiration, 
and love, Quintus diveſted himſelf of the purple, 
and made haſte to return to his oxen, plough, and - 
cottage, where he lived as before by the 1 of 
i 5 „ 1 1 
s there any thing wanting to the glory of 
Quintus? Can the "areateſ © riches, . LN 
ſuperb palaces, the moſt ſumptuous equipages, 
diſpute pre-eminence with the poor thatch and 


* 
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ruſtic furniture of our illuſtrious huſbandman ? 
Do they leave behind them, in the minds of thoſe 
that behold them, the ſame ſentiments as the ſim- 
ple relation of what regards Quintus gives the 
reader? Can any one, however prejudiced in fa- 
vour of vanity and glare, deny him eſteem and 
admiration? There is then ſomething truly 
great, noble, and worthy, in the character of 
this Roman, What an happineſs is it for a ſtate, 
a province, a city, when thoſe who have the admi- 
niftration of the government approach, though at 
a diſtance, the ſentiments and conduct we admire 
in Quintus ! an inflexible conſtancy for ſupports 
ing good order and diſcipline, tempered with a 
mildneſs and candour proper for gaining the af- 
fection of the people; a wonderful art and ability 
in diſcerning and managing the paſſions ; a con- 
duct uniform, and always guided by reaſon, never 
by humour and caprice ; a lover of the public 
good, ſuperior to all . paſſions and prejudices ; 
an uniform diſintereſtedneſs, which never de- 
parts from itſelf; an indefatigable application to 
labour, and the duties of his function; a reſolu- 
tion proof againſt all things in the adminiftra- 
tion of juſtice: and, above all, a tender and lively 
zeal for the defence of the poor and the weak 
unjuſtly oppreſſed. Quintus, by theſe rare 
and excellent qualities, appeaſed tumult, and put 
a ſtop to licentiouſneſs, during his conſulſhip, 
which others were not capable of effecting. States 
would enjoy perpetual tranquillity were they go- 
| none by prudent, moderate, and equitable per- 
nt ; | | 
No ſooner had this great man reſigned his of- 
fice, than domeſtic troubles embroiled the ſtate 
afreſh, To complete its ruin, foreign enemies 
likewiſe ſeized: the Iucky opportunity of putting 
| 
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their deſigns in execution, The Sabines and the 
Aqui appeared in arms, and gained ſuch conſi- 


derable advantages over the Romans as occaſioned 


univerſal terror and alarm. Aid was immediately 
diſpatched ;.but at a council, wherein the princi- 

al perſons of the ſenate were preſent, it was con- 
cluded, that the commonwealth ſtood in need of a 


dictator *: upon which the conſul Nautius, by 


virtue of his office, nominated Quintus Cincinna- 
tus. The deputies found him holding the plough, 

a him before, 
when elected conſul, They ſaluted him diQator, 
deſired him to go to Rome, and told him in what 
condition the army was. Having taken proper 
meaſures for the ſecurity of the capital, he 
ordered all who were capable of bearing arms 
to aſſemble before ſun-ſet in the field of Mars; 
which was accordingly done with the utmoſt 
expedition. Then placing himſelf at the head 
of the troops drawn up, not only for marching, 


The power of a diftator was ſupreme and abſolute, - He might 
proclaim war, levy forces, lead them out, or diſband them, without 
conſulting the ſenate, He could puniſh as he pleaſed, and from 
his judgment lay no appeal. This power was however, only 
granted for fix months, and upon the occaſion. of dangerous wars, 
ſedition, or any ſuch emergency as required a ſudden and abſolute 
command, To make the authority of his charge the more awful, 
de had always twenty-four bundles of rods, and as many axes, 


carried before him in public. Nor was he only inveſted with the 


Joint authority of both the conſuls, whence the Grecians called him 
Alcura roc, or double conſul 5 but during his adminiflration all other 
magiſtrates ceaſed except the tribunes, and left the whole go- 
vernment in his hands. The firſt perſon who was inveſted with 
this ſovereign authority was Titus Largius Flavius, on account of 
the troubles occaſioned by the expulſion of Tarquinius Superbus, 
about the year of Rome 253 or 255. This office had the repute to 
be the only ſafeguard of the commonwealth in times of danger, for 
the ſpace of four hundred years; until Sylla and Julius Ceſar, 
having converted it into. a tyranny, and rendered the very name 


odious, upon the murder of the latter a decree paſſed in the ſenate 


to forbid the uſe of it, upon any account whatſoever, for the future. 
KEexnxnzgT's Row, HisT, | 
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but for battle, in caſe of neceſſity, he ſet out 


that very night, and in a few hours they per- 
ceived themſelves not far from the enemy. The 
dictator having examined the form and extent of 


the camp of the Aqui as much as the night 


would admit, he made his army extend itſelf 


around them. A general engagement enſued, in 


which the Equi were totalfy defeated; and in 
order to draw from them a public conſeſſion that 
their nation was conquered and ſubjected, he 
inſiſted that they ſhould lay down their arms and 
paſs under the yoke *. 2 

The dictator abandoned the whole camp of the 
enemy, whieh was very rich, only to his own 
troops. As to the army under the conſul Minu- 

eius, which had given way before the enemy, 
and been repulſed back to their camp, he thought 
it an extraordinary favour to remit them the pu- 
niſhment ſo ſhameful a cowardice had deſerved. 
64 You, ſoldiers,” ſaid he, with a ſevere tone, 
& who were upon the point of being the enemy's 
4 prey yourſelves, you ſhalF have no ſhare in the 

« enemy's ſpoils.” Then, turning to the conſul; 
« As for you, L. Minucius,” continued he, 
44 till you begin to have the ſpirit and ability of a 
conſul, you ſhall command theſe legions only 
-as lieutenant,” Minucius was accordingly obliged 
to diveſt himſelf of the conſulſhip. 


Quintus returned to Rome, where he received 


the honour of the moſt: ſplendid triumph that 


ever adorned any general's. ſucceſs : for having, 


in the ſpace of ſixteen days, during. which he 
had been inveſted with the dictatorſhip, . ſaved 


The yoke was formed of two ſpears fixed in the earth, with a 
third laid acroſs, and faſtened at th: tops of them in the form of a 
gibbet. This was the higheſt infamy that could be inflicted on the. 


vanquiſhed, | 
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the Roman camp from the moſt evident danger, 
defeated and cut to pieces the army of the enemy, 
taken and plundered one of their fineſt cities, and 
jeft a garriſon in it; and, laſtly, gratefully repaid 
the Tuſculans, who had ſent an army to their 
aſfhſtance, - ©: | Sang 
Theſe were ſome among many other advan- 
tages which this great man rendered his country. 
Senſible” of their obligations, and defirous to con- 
vince him of their regard and gratitude, the ſe- 
nate made him an offer of as much of the lands he 
had taken from the enemy as he ſhould think 
proper to accept, with as many {laves and cattle 
as were neceſſary to ſtock them. He returned 
them his thanks in terms of great acknowledg- 
ment; but would accept of nothing but a crown 
of gold, of a pound weight, decreed him by the 
army. He had no paſhon or deſire beyond the 
field he cultivated, and the laborious life he had 
embraced ; more glorious and contented with 
— poverty, than the richeſt with their trea- 
ures. | 2 = | 
WMe may obſerve here, that the ſhining exam- 
ples exhibited by Quintus, his love of poverty, 
his laborious induſtry in cultivating his field, his 
ſober and frugal life, and his zeal for ſerving big 
country without reward, were then the manners 
of the public, and conſtituted. the character of 
the Roman people. Examples of this kind made 
ſo profound an impreſſion upon them, that in 
the latter times, when corruption prevailed, and: 
even under the emperors, the ſame virtues were 
eſteemed in the perſons who practiſed them 
which is a circumſtance not obſerved of any other 


people. | 
What 
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What force, what power, has virtue * I Tt 
lends its luſtre to all that ſurrounds it, and im- 
parts to every thing an irradiation of glory, and 
magnificence: whatever it touches becomes amia- 
ble, conſpicuous, and admirable, notwithſtanding 
an outſide that ſeems only proper to excite con- 
tempt. | | 


WHEN Breſſe was taken by ſtorm from the 
Venetians, the chevalier Bayard ſaved a houſe 
from plunder, whither he had retired to have -a 
dangerous wound dreſt which he received in the 
fiege, and ſecured the miſtreſs of the family and 


her two daughters who were hid in it. At his 
departure the lady, as a mark of her gratitude, 


offered him a caſket containing two thouſand 
five hundred ducats, which he obſtinately refuſed. 
But obſerving that his refuſal was very diſ- 


pleaſing to her, and not cariny to leave her. 


diſſatisfied, he conſented to accept of her pre- 
ſent, and calling to him the two young ladies 
to take his leave of them, he preſented each- of 
them with a thouſand ducats, to be added to their 
portion, and left the remainipg five hundred 
to be diſtributed among the inhabitants that had 
been plundered. IE DU CHEVv, BAYARD. 


BUT that we may have a better notion of the 


nobleneſs and greatneſs of a diſintereſted mind, 


let us conſider, not in generals and princes, 
whoſe glory and power may ſeem perhaps to 
heighten the luſtre of this virtue, but in perſons 


® Quidquid attigit, in ſimilitudinem fui adducit, et tinget. In- 
terdum domos totas, quas in travit, dis poſuitque, condecorat quid- 
guid iractavit id amabile, conſpicuum mirabile facit. 
| SENECA, epiſt, 66. 
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of a lower rank, who have nothing about them 


but the virtue itſelf to raiſe our admiration. 


A 
poor man, who was :door-keeper to a 8 
houſe in Milan, found a purſe with two hundret 
crowns in it. The man who had loſt it, in- 
formed by a public advertiſement, came to the 
houſe, and giving good proof that the purſe be- 
longed to him, the door-keeper reſtored it to him, 
The owner full of joy. and gratitude, offered 
his benefactor twenty crowns, which the other 
abſolutely refuſed, He then came down to ten, 
and afterwards to five, but finding him ſtill 
inexorable, he throws his purſe upon the ground, 
and in an angry tone, I have loſt nothing,” 
ſays he, „“ nothing at all if you thus refuſe to 
accept of any thing.” The door-keeper then ac- 
cepted of five. crowns, which he immediately 
diſtributed among the poor. . . 

. 1 RorLIx's BELLES LETT, 
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DRUNKENNESS, 


SENTIMENTS. 
T HE man who praiſes drinking, ſtands a 


ſot convicted on his own evidence. | 
It is very common that events ariſe from a 
debauch which are fatal, and always ſuch as are 
diſagreeable. With all a man's reaſon and good 
ſenſe about him, his tongue is apt to utter things 
out of mere gaiety of heart, which may diſpleaſe 
his beſt friends, Who then would truſt himſelf 
to the power of wine, if there was no other ob- 
= | jeRion 
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jection againſt it than this, that it raiſes the 
imagination, and depreſſes the judgment. 
However this tribe of people may think of 
themſelves, a drunken man is a greater monſter 
than any that is to be found amongſt all the 
creatures which God has made, as indeed there is 
no character which appears more deſpicable and 
depraved, in the eyes of all reaſonable perſons, 
than that of a drunkard. 7 


n 


I ; 


EXAMPLES... 


(CYRUS, according to the manners of the Per- 
ſians, was from his infanty accuſtomed to 
ſobriety! and temperance; of which he was him- 
ſelf a moſt illuſtrious example through the whole 
courſe of his life. When Cyrus was twelve 
rom Hinge his mother Mandana took him with 


her into Media, to his grandfather Aſtyages, who, 
from the many things he had heard ſaid in favour 
of that young prince, had a great deſire to fee 
him. In this court young Cyrus found very dif- 
ferent manners from thoſe of his own coyntry : 
pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned here 
univerſally ; all which did not affect Cyrus, who, 
without criticiſing or condemning what he ſaw, 
was contented to Jive as he had been brought up, 
and adhered to the principles he had imbibed 
from his infancy, He charmed his grandfather by 
his ſprightlineſs and wit ; and gained every body's 
favour by his noble and engaging. behaviour. 
Aſtyages, to make his grandſon unwilling , to 
return Pers: made a ſumptuous, entertainment, 
in which there was a vaſt plenty and profuſion 
of every thing that was nice and delicate. 
All this exquiſite cheer and magnificgt prepa- 
— 3 FRE „„ 
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ration Cyrus looked upon with great indiffe- 


rence. The Perſians, ſays he to the king, 


« <jnſtead of going ſuch a round-about way to ap- 

peaſe their hunger, have a much ſhorter to the, 
ſame end; a little bread and a few creſſes with 
them anſwer the purpoſe.” Aſtyages deſiring 
Cyrus to diſpoſe of all the meats as he thought. 
fit, the latter immediately diſtributed them to 
the king's officers -in -waiting ; to one, becauſe- 
he t.ught him to ride; to another, becauſe he 
waiced well upon his grandfather ; and to a third, 
becauſe he took great care of his mother, Sacras, 


the king's cup-bearer, was the only perſon. tos 


whom he gave nothing. This officer, beſides the 
poſt of cup-bearer, had that likewiſe of intro- 
ducing thoſe who were to have an audience of 


the king; and as he did not grant that favour 


to Cyrus as often as he deſired it, he had the mis- 
fortune to diſpleaſe the prince, who took this, 
occaſion to ſhew his reſentment. Aſtyages, 
teſtifying ſome concern at the neglect of this 


officer, for whom he had a particular regard; 


and who deſerved it, as he ſaid, on account of 
the wonderful dexterity with which he ſerved. 
him: „ Is that all, Sir?” replied Cyrus; ©« if, 
that be ſufficient to merit your favour, you ſhall 
ſee Iwill quickly obtain it; for 1 will take upon 
me to ſerve you better than he.” Immediately 

Cyrus is equipped as a cup-bearer ; and advan- 
cing gravely, with a ſerious countenance, a nap- 
kin upon his ſhoulder, and holding the cup nicely, 
with three of his fingers, he preſented it to the 


king, with a dexterity and grace that charmed 
both Aſtyages and his mother Mandana. 
When he had done, he flung himſelf upon his 


grandfather's neck, and kifling him, cried out 


art 
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art undone ; I ſhall have thy place.” Aſtyages 
embraced him with great fondneſs, and faid, 
„ J am mighty well pleaſed, my ſon ; nobody 
can ſerve with a better grace: but you have 
forgot one eſſential ceremony, which is that of 
taſting.” And indeed the cup-bearer was uſed 
to pour ſome of the liquor into his left hand, and 
to taſte it, before he preſented it to the king. 
„No, replied Cyrus; „ it was not through 
forgetfulneſs that I omitted that ceremony.” 
« Why then,” ſays —_— © for what rea- 
ſon did you omit it?“ „ Becauſe 1 apprehended 
there was poiſon in the liquor,” „ Poiſon, 
child! how could you think ſo ?*” * Yes, poi- 
ſon®, papa: for not long ago, at an entertain- 
ment you gave to the lords of your court, after 
the gueſts had drank a little of that liquor, I per- 
ceived all their heads were turned ; they ſung, 
made a noiſe, and talked they did not know what ; 
you yourſelf ſeemed to have forgotten that * 
were a king, and they that they were ſubjects ; - 
and when you would have danced, you could not 
_ ſtand upon your legs.“ Why,” ſays Aſtyages ; 
« have you never ſeen the ſame thing happen to 
your father ?” No, never,” ſays Cyrus, What 
then; how is it with him when he drinks!“ Why 
when he has drank, his thirſt is quenched; and 
that is all. XENO PH. CYR, lib. i. 


CLITUS was one of Alexander's beſt friends, 
an old officer, who had fought under his father 
Philip, and ſignalized himſelf on many occaſions, 
At the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander 
was fighting bare- headed, and Roſaces had 
his arm raiſed in order to ſtrike him behind, he 


® Tutus in menſa cayitur Auguſta cibus veneum iMuro bibi- 


tur. Stn. Tuarzz r. vi 453% 
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eovered the king with his ſhield, and cut off the 
barbarian's hand, Hellenice his ſiſter, had nurſed 
Alexander; and he loved her with as much ten- 
derneſs as if ſhe had been his own mother, As 
the king, from theſe ſeveral confiderations, had a 
very great reſpect for Clitus, he intruſted him 
with the government of one of the moſt impor- 
tant provinces of his empire ; and ordered him to 
ſet out the next day. In the evening, Clitus was 
invited to an entertainment, in which the king, 
after drinking to exceſs, began to celebrate his 
own exploits; and was fo exceſſively laviſh of 


ſelf-· commendation, that he even ſhocked thoſe - 


very perſons who knew what he ſpoke was in 
general true, Clitus, who by this time, as well 
as the reſt of the company, was equally intoxica- 
ted, began to relate the actions of Philip, and his 
wars in Greece, preferring them to whatever was 
done by Alexander. Though the king was pro- 
digiouſly vexed, he nevertheleſs ſtifled his reſent- 
ment; and it is probable that he would have quite 
ſuppreſſed his paſſion, had Clitus ſtopped there; 
but the latter growing more and more talk 
ative, as if determined to exaſperate and inſult 
the king, he was commanded to leave the table. 
He is in the right (ſays Clitus, as he roſe up) 
not to bear free-born men at his table, who 
can only tell him truth. He will do well to 
paſs his life among barbarians and flaves, who 
will pay adoration to his Perſian girdle, and his 
white robe.“ The king, no longer able to ſup 
preſs his rage, ſnatched a javelin from one of the 
guards; and would have killed Clitus on the 
ſpot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm, 
and Clitus been forced, with great difficulty, 
out of the hall, However, he returned into it 


Vor. N L that 
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that moment by another door, ſinging, with an 
air of inſolenee, verſes reflecting highly vn the 
prince, who, ſeeing the general near him, ſtruck 
bim with his javelin dead at his feet, crying out, 


at the ſame time, Go now to Philip, to Par- 


menio, and to Attalus.” + | 

As ſoon as the king was capable of reflectin 
ſeriouſly on what he had done, his crime dif? 
played itſelf to him in the. blackeſt and moſt 
dreadful light : for though Clitus had committed 
a great and inexcuſable fault, yet it muſt be 
confeſſed, that the circumſtances of the ban- 
quet extenuate in ſome degree, or throw, in 
ſome meaſure, a veil over Clitus's conduct. 
When a king makes a ſubject his companion in 2 
debauch, he ſeems, on ſuch an occaſion, to for- 
get his dignity, and to permit his ſubjects to 
forget it alſo : he gives a ſanction, as it were, 
to the liberties, familiarities, and ſudden flights 


which wine commonly inſpires. A fault, com- 


mitted under theſe circumſtances, is always a 
fault; but then it ought never to be expiated with 
the blood of the offender. This Alexander had 
generofity enough to acknowledge ; and, at the 
ſame time, perceived that he had done the vile 
office of an executioner, in puniſhing, by an 
horrid murder, the uttering ſome indiſcreet 


words which _— to be imputed to the 


fumes of wine. pon this, he threw himſelf 


upon his friend's body, forced out the javelin, and 
would have diſpatched himſelf with it, had he 
Not been prevented by his guards, He paſſed 
that night and the next day in tears, ſtretched on 
the ground, and venting only groans and deep 
ſighs. Q. CRT. PLUT, IN ALEX, JusT, 
lib. xii. Ce 6, Jo {4 
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A certain author * compares anger, when 
. united with power, to thunder: and, indeed, 
- what havock does it then make ! but how dread- 3 
ful muſt it be when joined with drunkenneſs ! We 
 - ſee this in Alexander. How unhappy was that 
prince, not to have endeavoured. to ſubdue thoſe 
two vices in his youth ; and to haye been con- 
firmed in them from the example of one of his 
| tutors ! for it is aſſerted that both were the con- 
„ ſequences of his education 4, But what can bo 
= meaner, and more unworthy a king, than drink- 
— ing to exceſs? What can be more fatal or blood 
than the tranſports of anger? 


; DURING Alexander's ſtay in Perſepolis t, 
: he entertained his friends at a banquet, at which 
9 the gueſts drank, as uſual to excels. Among the 


. women who were admitted to it maſked, was 


5 a : ; 
1 Thais, the courtezan, a native of Attica, and 
5 at that time miſtreſs to Ptolemy, who after- 
. wards was king of Egypt. About the end of 
1 the feaſt, during which ſhe had ſtudiouſly endea- 
1 voured to pleaſe the king, in the moſt artful and 
E29 delicate manner, ſhe ſaid, with a gay tone of 
le voice, © That it would be matter of inexpreſſi- 
in 2 | 
et ; , „ Fulmen eſt, ubi cum poteſtate habitat iracundia. Pos. 
YR» o ; 3 8 
ne + Non minus error eorum nocet moribus, fi quidem Leonides 
elf Ale xandri pædagogus, ut à Babylonio Diogene traditur quibuſdam 
4 cum vitiis imbuit; que robuſtum quoque, et jam maximum 
lt regem ab illa. anſtitutione puerili ſunt proſecuta. QuixTiL. 
he td. 1 e. £ Pee | 
ed 1 Perſepolis was at that time one of the fineſt cities in the 
world, the ancient refidence cf the Perſian monarchs, and the 
on capital of their empire. Alexander had before poſſeſſed himſelf, 
ep either by force or capitulation, of a great number of incredibly 
T. rich cities : but all this was a tritle compared to the treaſures he 


found here; which, beſides the clo: hes and furniture of ineſtim- 
f able value, amounted to an hundred and twenty thouſand talents, 
al 1. e. about hteen millions of Our money. | 
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ble joy to her were ſhe permitted (maſked as ſhe 


was, and in order to'end the entertainment no- 


bly) to burn the magnificent palace of Xerxes, 
| who had burned Athens; and to ſet it on fire 
with her own hand, in order that it might be 
ſaid in all parts of the world, that the women 
who followed Alexander, in his expedition to | 
Aſia, had taken much better vengeance on the . 
Perſians, for the many calamities they had p 
brought on the Grecians, than all the generals F 
who had fought for them, both by ſea and land.” g 
All the gueſts applauded the diſcourſe; when 2 
immediately the — roſe from table, (his head N 
being crowned with flowers) and, taking a torch 6 
in his hand, he advanced forward to execute * 
this mighty exploit. The whole company follow 5 
him, breaking out into loud exclamations; and tr 
afterwards, Being and dancing, they ſurround vi 
the palace. All the reſt of the Macedonians, at & 
this noiſe, ran in crowds with lighted. tapers, 1 
and fet fire to every part of it. ara Alex- 15 
ander was ſorry, not long after, for what he had br 


done; and thereupon gave orders for extinguiſh- i 2 
ing the flames, but it was too late. . | 
ALEXANDER, having invited ſeveral of his 
friends and general officers to ſupper, propoſed a 
crown as a reward for him who ſhould dtink 
moſt, He who conquered on this occafion was 
Promachus, who ſwallowed fourteen meaſures of 
wine, that is, eighteen or twenty pints, After 
receiving the prize, which was a crown worth a 
talent, z. e. about a thouſand crowns, he ſurviv- 
ed his victory but three days. Of the reſt of 
the gueſts, forty died of their intemperate drink- 
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WHEN this ſame prince was at Babylon, af- 
ter having ſpent a whole night in carouſing, a 
ſecond was propoſed to him, He met accor- 
dingly, and there were twenty gueſts at table. 
He 3 to the health of every perſon in com- 
pany, and then pledged them ſeverally. After 
this, calling for Hercules's cup, which held an 
incredible quantity, it was filled, when he 
poured it all down, drinking to a Macedonian 
of the company, Proteas by name; and after- 
wards pledged him again, in the ſame furious 


and extravagant bumper. He had no ſooner 


ſwallowed it, than he fell upon the floor. 
e Here then, cries Seneca, (deſcribing the fatal 
effects of drunkenneſs) this hero, unconquered 


. by all the toils of prodigious marches, expoſed to 


the dangers of ſieges and combats, to the moſt 
violent extremes of heat and cold; here he lies ſub- 
dued by his intemperance, and ſtruck to the earth 


by the fatal cup of Hercules.” In this condition 


he was ſeized with a fever, which, in a few 


| days, terminated in death, He was thirty-two 


years and eight months old, of which he had reign- 
ed twelve, No one, ſays Plutarch and Arrian, 
ſuſpected then that Alexander had been poiſoned ; 
the true poiſon which brought him to his end 
was wine, which has killed many thouſands 


beſides Alexander. It was, ſays Seneca, Intem- 


perantia bibendi : et ille Herculaneus ac fatalis Scy- 


phus condidit. Epiſt. 83, | 
ANACHONIS, the philoſopher, being aſked 


by what means a man might beſt guard againſt 
the vice of drunkenneſs ? He made anſwer, < By 
bearing conſtantly in his view the loathſome, in- 
decent behaviour of ſuch as are intoxicated in 
this manner,” Upon this principle, I ſuppoſe, 

5 L 3 | was 
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was founded the cuſtom of the Lacedemonians, of 


DIONYSIUS the younger, tyrant of Syracuſe, „ 


was ſo addicted to this enervating folly, 


that he would ſometimes be drunk for a week or 
ten days together. By this means he ruined bis 
conſtitution, impaired his faculties, and became 


ſo cruel, ridiculous, and contemptible, that for 


their own preſervation and happineſs, his ſubjects 


were obliged to dethrone him. 


THE fon of Cyrillis, in a drunken fit flew 
that holy man his father, and then moſt inhu- 


manly put to death his mother, who was at 


that time big with child. He treated his fiſters 


of them. FRENCH. ACAD. 


erer 


SENTIMENTS. 


children is a better inheritance for them 
han a great eſtate, To what purpoſe is it, ſaid 


A* induſtrious and virtuous education of 
t 


Crates, to heap up great riches, and have no 


to. 


The 


concern what manner of heirs you leave them 


with great barbarity, and forcibly deflowered one 


* 4 


expoſing their drunken flaves to their children, 
who, by that means, conceived an early averſion ' 


to a vice which makes men appear ſo monſtrous and 
irrational, 
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The foundation of knowledge and virtue is 
laid in our childhood, and without an early care 
and attention we are almoſt loſt in our very cra- 
dles ; for the principles we imbibe in our youth, 
we carry commonly to our graves, It is educa- 
tion that makes the man, Jo ſpeak all in a few 
words, children are but blank paper, ready indif- 
ferently for any impreſſion, good or bad; for 
they take all upon credit, and it is much in 
the power of the firſt comer to write faint of 
devil upon it, which of the two he pleaſes ; fo 
that one ſtep out of the way of the inſtitution is 
enough to poiſon the peace and reputation of a 
whole life. There is, however, in ſome tem- 
pzrs, ſuch a natural barrennels, that, like the 
lands of Arabia, they are never to be cultivated 
or improved : and ſome will never learn any 
thing, becauſe they underſtand every thing too 
ſoon, Give me, ſays Quintillian, (among his 
excellent rules for inſtructing youth) a child that 
is ſenſible of praiſe, and touched with glory, and 
that will cry at the ſhame of being outdone, and 
I will keep him to his buſineſs by emulation 
reproof will afflict, and honour will encourage 
him, and I ſhall not fear to cure him of his 
idleneſs, "$55 | | 2 | 
The magiſterial ſeverity of ſome pedagogues 
frightens more learning out of children, than ever 
they can whip into them, Leſſons and precepts 
ought to be gilt and ſweetened, as we do pills 


and potions, fo as to take off the guſt of the 
remedy ; for it holds good, both in virtue and in 


health, that we love to be inſtructed, as well as 
phyſicked, with pleaſure. But none can be emi- 

nent without application and genius. 

To become an able man in any profeſſion, 

three things are neceſſary, nature, /ludy, and. 

Practice. | | | R 
„ It 
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It is obſerved, that education is generally the 
worſe in proportion to the wealth of the parents. 
Many are apt to think, that to dance, fence, ſpeak 
French, and to know how to behave among 
great perſons, comprehends the whole duty of a 
_ gentleman ;- which opinion is enough to deſtroy 
all the ſeeds of knowledge, honour, wiſdom, and 
virtue among us, To be prudent, honeſt, and 
good, are infinitely higher accompliſhments, 
than the being nice, florid, learned or all that 
which the world calls great ſcholars and fine 
gentlemen, | | 
Ageſilaus being aſked, what he thought moſt 
proper for boys to learn? anſwered, what they 
ought to do when they come to be men, | 
A is not in the power of every man to provide 
for his children with regard to the good things 


of this world, in the manner he could wiſh, 


or they perhaps deſerve. His own circum- 
ſtances may be too narrow to make theirs 
ealy; his own intereſt, merit, or abilities, too 
ſmall to recommend them to powerful favour 
and protection. But it is in every man's power 
to form their minds to the practice of virtue, and 
inſtil into them, as early as poſlible the 
principles of religion and morality. And as 
piety ſtrengthens the bonds of filial, as well as 
of every other duty, thoſe children will always 
be the moſt obedient, tender, and affectionate, 
who act from conſcientious and religious prin- 


Ciples, 
- _ Parcato theis aic every day found amongſt us, 


who ſhew their power only by the abuſe of it, who 


treat their children as flaves, who, yielding to 
every impulſe of paſſion and reſentment, al- 


ways rebuke with aſperity, and chaſtiſe with ri- 


gour: but ſurely ſuch ſayages are a diſgrace to 
Foe | human 
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kuman nature. Yquth hath a thouſand pleas to 
urge in its favour, which the deafeſt ear muſt 
liſten to. There are few faults indeed in children 
which are not pardonable; and half their errors 
ſhould only be attributed to inexperience and 
inadvertency. | | | 
A more 3 and certainly a much more 
frequent error in parents, is an wnre/trained and 
exceſſwe fondneſs. The various paſſions and af- 
fechons of human nature begin very early to ex- 
ert and diſplay themſelves ; and t they are not 
properly reſtrained and directed, will of neceſſity 
have a fatal and unconquerable influence over 
the whole tenor of our lives. If we give up the 
reins to appetite at an age when reaſon is too 
weak to guide them, and ſuffer the will to rule 
with deſpotic ſway, yncontrouled by judgment, 
and unawed by parental authority, every vice 
will gain ſtrength by habit, and every propenlity 
to evil will take ſuch deep root in the foul, as 
neyer to be extirpated, If the child be never 
corrected, it is moſt probable that the man will 
never be virtuous ; and if the child be always 
complied with, the man will be always un- 


- 


happy. 
It we want to know the cauſes of all the abſurd 


methods in the education of youth, they may be 
traced. to one ſource, The low prices at tuſt 
eſtabliſhed, and ſtill continued, to the matters'of 
ſchools for the inſtruction of each boy, when to 
all other maſters and artiſts whatſoever, the prices 
have increaſed in proportion to the increaſe of 
wealth. To them only the ſtipend is the ſame as 
in the. days of Henry III. 

This neceſlarily obliges each maſter to make 
up in number, what is deficient in weight ; and 
de is compelled, even to obtain a competency, to 
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take more boys under his care than it is poſſibſe 


for him to give a proper attention to. 


Larger wages are given to the men who breax 

and train their horſes and dogs, than to thoſe under 
whoſe direction their children are to be formed 
either to good or to evil, to happineſs or miſery, for 


the reſt of their days. 


« Pity it is, ſays the great Mr. Aſcham, 


« that commonly more care is had, yea, and that 
among very wiſe men, to find out rather a cun- * 
ning man for their horſe, than a cunning man 
for their children. They ſay nay in word, but 
they do ſo in deed: for to one they will gladly - 
give a ſtipend of two hundred crowns by the 


ear, and are loth to offer to the other two hundred! 
Millings. God ! that ſitteth in heaven Jlaugheth:” 


their choice to ſcorn, and rewardeth their libe- 
rality as it ſhould. For he ſuffereth them to have 
tame and well-ardered horſes, but wild and un- 
fortunate children; and therefore in the end they 


find more pleaſure in their horſe than comfort im 
their child.” X N | . ” 


* 
— 


EXAMPLES. 


TN a family where J lately ſpent ſome days on a: 
viſit, I obſerved a very remarkable inſtance of- 
the untoward management of two children. 


Young maſter is a boy of ſtrong, ungovernable 


paſſions, of no mean capacity, and an open li- 
bęral temper ;, add. to. this the diſadvantagetlrat he- 
is brought up to the proſge of a great eſtate;/ 
The git. is. of ſurpriſing natural parts, but pettiſbs- 
ſullen, and haughty, though not without à con- 
iderable fund of native goodneſs, Both” of them 
ar exceſſively indulged by their parents. Fho- 
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father, who jumped into the eſtate by means of 
his relation to a wealthy citizen, is a ſtrange, 
ignorant, unpolithed creature; and having had 
no education himſelf, has little notion of the 
importance of one, and is neither anxious about 
theirs, nor meddles in it; but leaves them to the 
chances of life, and the ordinary tract of training 
up children. The mother, a woman of great 
goodneſs, but who never had any of the im- 
provements of education, is, you may very well 
believe, but little verſed in the arts of forming 
oung minds ; yet ſhe thinks herſelf qualified by 
boy natural ſagacity, of which, indeed, ſhe has. 
a conſiderable ſhare, ſor directing and managing 
her own children, But though ſhe were: better 
qualified than ſhe is, her immoderate fondneſs. 
would baffle the niceſt management. Her ſon is 
her favourite, in whom ſhe ſees no fault; or, 
if they are too glaring to be hid, ſhe winks at 
them ; and if any of the family, or friends, com- 
plain of them to her, ſhe is ready to put the fair- 
eſt colouring on them, and is ready to aſcribe the 
complaints to ſome unreaſonable partiality or pre- 
judice againſt her darling boy, The young gen- 
tleman, finding himſelf fo ſecure of mama's.. fa- 
vour, takes all advantages, and ſtretches his pre- 
rozative to the utmoſt, The ſervants of the fav 
mily he diſciplines with all the force his fiſts and 
feet are maſters of; and uſes ſtrangers who come 
to viſit the family with the moſt indecent ſami- 
liarities : ſome he calls names, others he ſalutes 
with a flap, or pulls off their wigs, or treads, on 
their toes, with many ſuch. inſtanees of rough 
courteſy. He is indulged, and (if I may uſe the 
expreſhon) trained in the love of money. It is. 
made the reward of 2 his taſk, and the end 
of all bis labours. His pockets are generally 
= Ls il 
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full ; at leaſt money is never denied him, when 
he either coaxes or cries for it: and indeed I have 
ſeen him db both with great dexterity. He is 
allowed to play as much as he pleaſes, at cards, 
draughts, or any other game : and it is always 
for money, I have been diverted to ſee how the 
chances of the game have rouſed all his little paſ- 
fions. If he won, he triumphed over his ad- 
verſary with immenſe eagerneſs and joy ; if he 
Joſt, he cried, ſtormed, and bullied, Jike a petty 
tyrant, and parted with his money with infinite 
regret. If the mother was provoked, at any 
time, to take notice of his irregularities, ſhe did 
it with ſo little judgment, and ſo much heat, 
that it had little or no influence, Perhaps ſhe 
frowned, and fired, and made a thundering noiſe 
for a while ; but this was ſoon over, and maſter's 
tears, or ſullen ſilence, ſoon brought on a perfect 
reconciliation. She ſhewed no care, and ſteady 
 Ihdignation, ſuch as would have been ſufficient 
to produce a laſting effect; nor were her re- 
bukes ſeconded with any ſubſtantial marks of 
diſpleaſure, ſo as to make a deep impreſſion on 
ſuch a perverſe child, 4 | | 
The young lady's temper is a little ſofter ; but 
Not leſs imperious : ſhe is brought up with a 
' *high opinion of the dignity of her rank, and 
contempt of the vulgar ; therefore the little thing 
imagines herſelf already a very conſiderable per- 
ſonage, takes ſtate upon her in all companies, 
ſwells with rage at every little imaginary affront, 
and never thinks ſhe is threated with reſpect 
enough ; the ſervants muſt pay her uncommon 
homage; ſhe muſt be hel at table before 
ſtrangers of an ordinary rank. Her pretty fea- 
tures muſt not be diſcompoſed by croſſing her; 
in fhort, humoured ſhe muſt be in all things p 
7 88 and 
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and when her ladyſhip is dreſſed in all her finery, 


ſhe is admired, careſſed, and exalted into a little 


queen. This makes her vain and inſolent to a 
degree of extravagance. : She and her brother 
have pretty nearly the ſame taſks ſet them. They 
read, write, dance, and play together; but will 
only read, or write, or do juſt as much as their 
little honours think proper. They go to learn 
as to ſome terrible taſk; are reſtleſs and impa- 
tient till it is over; and mind their tutor almoſt as 
much as the maid that puts them to bed: for his 
anthority, not being duly ſupported by their pa- 
rents, has no weight. In fine, they are fo much 


humoured, ſo little reſtrained, and kept under 


proper government, that he muſt have more than 
the patience of a man who can bear with their 


inſolence; and almoſt the capacity of an angel 


to - ſhape and improve them into any tolerable 
figure: though with the genius and temper they 
have, they might be taught any thing, or mould- 


ed into any form, were they under the influence 


of proper diſcipline and authority. Upon the 
whole, I could not help thinking them an in- 
ſtance of the indiſcreet conduct of parents in the 
management of their children, whom, by an 
ill judged fondneſs, they expoſe to the contempt 
and deriſion of mankind, and perhaps to irre- 
trievable calamities. : 


EUGENIO is juſt out of his minority, and in 


the twenty-ſecond year of his age; he practiſes 


the man with all that virtue and decency that 
makes his father's acquaintance covet his com- 
pany; and indeed they may learn by his diſcourſe 
the art of good reaſoning, as well as the pre- 
cepts of religion from his examplae He is an 


Entertaining companion to the gay young gen- 


3 i tlemen 
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tlemen his equals; and yet divines and philoſo- 


phers take a pleaſure to have Eugenio amongſt 
them. He is careſſed by his ſuperiors in honour 


and years; and though he is releaſed from the 


diſcipline of parental education, yet he treats the 
lady his mother with all the affectionate duty that 
could be deſired or demanded of him ten years 
ago: his father is content to ſee his own youth 
outſhone by his ſon, and confeſſes that Eugenio 
already promiſes greater things than Agathus did 
at thirty. | 7 
If you aſk whence theſe happy qualities ariſe, 
I grant there was ſome foundation for them in 
his very nature, there was ſomething of a com- 
plexional virtue mingled with his frame; but it 
is much more owing to the wiſe conduct of his 
parents from his very infancy, and the bleſling of 
Divine Grace attending their labours, their pray- 
ers, and their hopes, 76 | 
He was trained up from the very cradle to all 
the duties of infant virtue, by the allurements of 
Jove and reward, ſuited to his age; and never was 
driven to practiſe any thing by a frown or a haſty 
word, where it was poſſible for kinder affections 
to work the ſame effect by indulgence and 
delay. | | f 
As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to appear 
and exert themſelves, they were conducted in au 
eaſy track of thought, to find out and obſerve the 
reaſonableneſs of every part of his duty, and the 
lovely 
and to his parents will; while every departure 
from duty was ſhewn to be ſo contrary to rea- 
fon, as laid an early foundation for conſcience 
to work upon : conſcience began here to afſume 
its office, and to manifeſt its authority in die- 
gates, and reproofs, and reflections of mind, 


peaceful 


character of a child obedient to reaſon | 
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peaceful or painful, according to his behaviour, 
When his parents obſerved this inward monitor 
to awake in his ſoul, they could better truſt him 
out of their ſight. y 2 11851 11 

When he became capable of conceiving of an 
Almighty and inviſible Being, who made this 
world and every creature in it, he was taught to 
pay all due regard to this God his Maker; and 
from the authority and love of his father on earth, 
he was led to form right ideas (as far as childhood 
permitted) of the power, government, and good 
neſs of the univerſal and ſupreme father of all in 
heaven. r Ee | 

He was informed why puniſhment was due to- 
an offence againſt God or his parents, that his 
fear might become an uſeful. paſſion to awaken 
and guard his virtue; but he was inſtructed, at. 
the — time, that where he heartily repented of 
a fault, and returned to his duty with new dili- 
gence, there was forgiveneſs to be obtained bath. 
cf God and man, io 
When at any time a friend interceded for him, 
to his father, after he had been guilty of a fault, 
he was hereby directed into the doctrine of Jeſus, 
the mediator between God and Man; and thus 


”; 


he knew him as an interceſſor, before he could 


well underſtand the notion of his ſacrifice and. 
atonement, t 

In his younger years he paſſed but twice under 
the * of the rod; once ſor a fit of obſti- 
nacy and perſiſting in a falſehood; then he was. 
given up to ſevere chaſtiſement, and it diſpelled 
and cured. the ſullen humour for ever: and once. 
tor the contempt of his mother's authority he 


endured the ſcourge again, and he wanted jt. no, 


Wars. 
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He was enticed ſometimes to the love of let- 
ters, by making his leſſon a reward of ſome do- 
meſtic duty; and a permiſſion, to purſue ſome 


parts of learning was the appointed reconi- 
penſe of his diligence and improvement in 
others. , e n 
There was nothing required of his memory but 
what was firſt (as far as poſſible) let into his un- 
derſtanding; and by proper images and repre- 
ſentations, ſuited to his years, he was taught to 
form ſome conception of the things deſeribed, be- 
fore he was bid to learn the words by heart. 
Thus he was freed from the danger of treaſuring 
up the cant and jargon of mere names, inſtead of 
the riches of ſolid knowledge. e ee 
Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions oc- 
curred in his courſe of learning, his preceptor 
poſtponed them till he had gone through that ſub- 
. ze in a more ſuperficial way; for this purpoſe he 
paſſed twice through all the ſciences; and to make 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity eaſy to him in his 
childhood, he had two or three Catechiſms com- 
poſed by his tutor, each of them ſuited to his 
more carly or more improved capacity, till at 
twelve years old he Was thought fit to learn that 
public form, which is more univerſally taught and 
approved, wot | 
As he was inured to reaſoning from his child- 
hood, ſo he was inſtructed to prove every thing, 


according to the nature of the ſubject, by natural g 


or moral arguments, as far as years would admit: 
and thus he drew much of his early knowledge 
from reaſon or from revelation by the force of his 
judgment, and not merely from his teachers, by 
the ſtrength of his memory. 2 
His parents were perſuaded indeed that - they 
| ought to teach him the principles of virtue _ 
2, | > 
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he was a child, and the moſt important truths of 
religion both natural and revealed, before he was 
capable of ie them from the fund of his 

r 


own reaſon, or of framing a religion for himſelf 
out of ſo large a book as x Bible. They thought 
themſelves under the obligation of that divine 
command, Train up a child in the way that he 
ſhould go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” And therefore from a child they made 


him acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, and per- 


ſuaded him to believe that they were given by the 
inſpiration of God, before it was poſlible for him 
to take in the arguments from reaſon, hiſtory, tra- 
dition, &c. which muſt be joined together to con- 
firm the ſacred canon, and prove the ſeveral books 
of the Bible to be divine, Thus, like Timothy, 
« he continued in the things which he had Jearn- 


| ed, and had been aſſured of, knowing of whom 


he had learned them,” Yet as his years advanced, 
they thought it requiſite to ſhow him the ſqlid and 


rational foundations of his faith, that his hope 


might be built upon the authority of God and not 
of men. 1 | EP 
After he arrived at fifteen, he was ſuffered to 
admit nothing into his full aſſent, till his mind 
ſaw the rational evidence of the propoſition jit- 
ſelf; or at leaſt till he felt the power of thoſe 
reaſons which obliged him to aſſent, upon moral 
evidence and teſtimony, where the evidences of 


ſenſe or of reaſon were not to be expected. He 


knew that he was not to hope for mathematical 
proofs that there is a pope at Rome, that the 
Turks have dominion over Judea, that St. Paul 
wrote an Epiſtle to the Romans, that Chriſt was 
crucified without the gates of Jeruſalem, and 


that in three days time he roſe from the dead; 


and yet that there is juſt and reaſonable evidence 
to 
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to enforce and ſupport the belief of all theſe facts, 
Where truths were too ſublime for preſent com- 
prehenſion, he would never admit them as a part 


of his faith till he ſaw the full evidence of a ſpeak- 
ing God and a divine revelation, | 


His tutor never impoſed any thing on him with 


a magiſterial air, but by way of advice recom- 
mended to him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch methods of 
improvement, as his experience had long ap- 
proved; he gave frequent hints of the danger of 
ſome opinions, and the fatal conſequences of 
ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles. He let 
him know generally what ſentiments he himſelt 
embraced among the divided opinions of the age; 
and what clear and comprehenſive knowledge, 
what fatisfation of judgment, ſerenity of mind, 
and peace of conſcience were to be found in the 
principles which he had choſen; but he exhorted 
his pupit ſtill to chooſe wiſely for himſelf, and 
led him onward in the ſciences, ' and, in common 
and ſacred affairs, to frame his own ſentiments by 
juſt rules of reaſoning : though Eugenio did not 
ſuperſtitiouſly confine his belief to the opinions 
of his inſtructor, yet he could not but lope the 
man that indulged him fuch a liberty of thought, 
and gave him ſuch an admirable clue, by which 
he let himſelf into the ſecrets of knowledge, hu- 
man and divine; thus, under the happy and in- 
ſenſible influences of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he 
| traced the paths of learning, and enjoyed the 


unſpeakable pleaſure of being his own teacher, 


and of framing his opinions himſelf. By this 
means he began early to uſe. his reaſon with 
freedom, and to judge for himſelf, without a 
ſervile ſubmiſfion to the authority of others; and 
yet to pay a juſt and ſolemn deference to perſons 
of age and experience, and particularly to thofe 
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who were the proper and appointed guides of his 
youth, and who led him on ſo gently in the paths 
of knowledge. | 

He was not kept a ſtranger to the errors and 
follies of mankind, nor was he let looſe amongſt 
them, either in books or in company, without a. 
guard and a guide, His preceptor let him know 

the groſs miſtakes and iniquities of men, ancient 
and modern, but inlaid him with proper principles. 
of truth and virtue, and furniſhed him with ſuch 

rules of judgment, as led him more eaſily to diſ- 

tinguiſh between good and bad; and thus he was 
ſecured againſt the infection and the poiſon, both 
of the living and che dead. 10 
He had early cautions given him to avoid the 
bantering tribe of mortals, and was inſtructed to- 
diſtinguith a jeſt from an argument, ſo that a loud 


laugh at his religion never puts him nor his faith 


out of countenance. He is ever ready to render a 
reaſon of his Chriſtian hope, and to defend his 
Creed; but he ſcorns to enter the liſts with ſuch. 
a diſputant that has no artillery but ſquib and flaſh, 
no arguments beſides grimace and ridicule. Thus 
he ſupports the character of a Chriſtian with ho- 
nour : he confines his faith to his Bible, and his 
practice to all the rules of piety; and yet thinks 
as freely as that vain herd of Atheiſts and Deiſts 
who arrogate the name of Free-thinkers to 
themſelves. | | 7 2 

You will enquire, perhaps, how he came to 


attain ſo manly a conduct in life at fo early an 


age, and how every thing of the boy was worn. 
off ſo ſoon, Truly, beſides other influences, 
it is much owing to the happy management 
of Eraſte, (the name of the lady his mother) 
ſhe was frequent in the nurſery, and inſpi- 
red ſentiments into his childhood becoming 

riper 
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riper years. When there was —_— in the 
parlour, with whom ſhe could uſe ſuch a free- 
dom, ſhe brought her ſon in among them, not 
to entertain them with his own noiſe and tattle 
and impertinence, but to hear their diſcourſe, 


and ſometimes to anſwer a little queſtion or two 


they might aſk him. When he was grown up 
to a youth, he was often admitted into the room 
with his father's acquaintance, and was indulg- 
ed the liberty to alk and enquire on ſubjects 
that ſeemed to be above his years: he was en- 
couraged to ſpeak a ſentence or two of his own 
thoughts, and thus to learn and practiſe a mo- 
deſt aſſurance, But when the company was 
gone, he was approved and praifed if he behay- 
ed well, or received kind hints of admonition 
that he might know when he had been too 
ſilent, and when too forward to ſpeak. Thus by 
enjoying the advantage of ſociety aboye the level 
of his own age and underftanding, he was always 
aſpiring to imitation; and the exceſſes and de- 
fects of his conduct were daily noticed and 
cured, : | N 
His curioſity was gratified abroad with new 
ſights and ſcenes as oſten as his parents could do 
it with convenience, that he might not ſtare 
and wonder at every ſtrange object or occur- 
rence; hut he was made patient of reſtraint and 
diſappointment, when he ſeemed to indulge an 
exceſſive deſire of any needleſs diverſion, If he 
ſought any criminal pleaſures, or diverſions 
attended with great danger and inconvenience, 
the purſuit of them was abſolutely forbidden; 
but it was done in ſo kind a manner, as made 
the guilt or peril of them appear in the ſtrongeſt 
light, and thereby they were rendered hateful or 

BER | formidable, 
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formidable, rather than the objects of wiſh or de- 
K | ia, 

When Eugenio firſt began to go abroad in. the 
world, his companions were recommended to 
him by the prudence of his parents; or if he 
choſe them himſelf, it was ſtil] within the reach 
of his tutor's obſervation, or the notice of his 
father's eye: nor was he ſuffered to run looſe 
into promiſcuous company, till it appeared that 
his mind was furniſhed with ſteady prineiples of 
virtue, till he had knowledge enough to defend 
thoſe principles, and to repel the aſſaults that 
might be made upon his faith and manners. 
et it was hardly thought fit to truſt him to 
his own conduct for whole days together, leſt 
he ſhould meet with temptations too hard for his 
virtue, till he had gained reſolution enough to 
ſay no boldly, and to maintain an obſtinate re- 
fuſal of pernicious pleaſures, He was told be- 
forehand how the profane and the lewd would uſe 
all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtilely they 
would practiſe upon his good humour with po .]. - 
erful and tempting» importunities. This ſet him 
ever upon his guard, and though he carried his 
ſweetneſs of temper always about with him, 
yet he learned to conceal it whereſoeyer it was 
neither proper nor ſafe to appear. By a little con- 
verſe in the world, he found that it was neceſſary 
to be poſitive, bold, and unmoveable in rejecting 
every propoſal which might endanger his charac- 
ter or his morals : eſpecially as he ſoon became 
ſenſible that a ſoft and cold denial gave courage 
to new attacks, and left him liable to be teaſed 
with freſh ſolicitations. He laid down this there- 
fore for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon 
had. determined any practice to be either plainly 
ſinful, or utterly inexpedient, he would give ſo firm 
| 4 denial, 
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-a denial upon the principles of virtue and reli. 
gion, as ſhould for ever diſcourage any farther ſo. 
This gave him the character of 2 
man of reſolute virtue, even among the rakes of 
the time, nor was he ever eſteemed the leſs on 
this account. At firſt indeed he thought it a 
happy victory which he had gotten over him- 
ſelf, when he could defy the ſhame of the world, 
and reſolve to be a Chriſtian in the face of vice 
and infidelity: he found the ſhorteſt way to con- 
quer this fooliſh ſhame was to renounce it at 
once: then it was caſy to practiſe ſingularity 
amidſt a profane multitude. And when he be- 

' gan to get courage enough to profeſs reſolute 
| piety without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch com- 
| pany as this, Agathus and Eraſte then permitted 
their ſon to travel abroad, and to ſee more of the 
world, under the protection of their daily prayers, 
- His firſt tour was through 'the neighbouring coun- 
ties of England; he afterwards enlarged the cir- 
cuit of his travels, till he had viſited foreign na- 
tions, and learned the value of his own, . = 
In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger year 
were tempered with ſo much liberty, and ma- i 
naged with ſuch prudence and tenderneſs, 
and theſe bonds of diſcipline were ſo gradually loo. 
ened as faſt as he grew wiſe enough to govern 
\ himſelf, that Eugenio always carried about with 
him an inward conviction of the great love and 
- wiſdom of his parents and his tutor. The hu- 
mours of the child now and then felt ſome! reluc- 
' tance againſt the pious diſcipline of his parents; 
but now he is arrived at man's eſtate, there 
is nothing that he looks back upon with great- 
er fatisfadtion than the ſteps of their conduct, 
and the inſtances of his own ane 
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often recounts theſe things with pleaſure, as ſome 
of the chief favours of heaven, whereby he was 
guarded through all the dangers and follies of 
outh and childhood, and effectually kept, through 
Pivins Grace operating by cheſs happy means, 
from a thouſand ſorrows, and perhaps from ever- 
laſting run. 3 
Though he has been releaſed ſome years from 
the ſtrictneſs of paternal government, yet he ſtill 
makes his parents his choſen friends: and though 
they ceaſe to practiſe authority upon him and 
abſolute command, yet he pays the utmoſt de- 
ference to their counſels, and to the firſt notice 
of their inclinations. You ſhall never find him 
reſiſting and debating againſt their defires and 
— in little common things of life, 
which are indifferent in themſelves ; he thinks it 
carries in it too much contempt of thoſe 
whom God and nature require him to honour. 
Whenſoever he enters into any important action 
of life, he takes a filial vleaſure to ſeek advice 
from his worthy parents ; and it is uneaſy to him 
to attempt any thing of moment without it. He 
does not indeed univerſally practiſe all their ſenti- 
ments, but he gains their conſent to follow his 
_ own reaſon and choice. £1958 
Some of the wild young gentlemen of the age 
may happen to laugh at him for being ſo much a 
"= ſtil}, and for 3 ſuch ſubjection to the 
old folks, (as they call them: ) with a ſcornful 
ſmile they bid him < Break off his leading-ftrings, 
and caſt away his yokes of bondage.” But for the 
molt part he obſerves, that the ſame perſons ſhake 
off all yokes at once, and at once break the bonds 
of nature, duty, and religion : they pay but little 
regard to their ſuperior in heaven, any more than 
to thoſe on earth, and have forgotten God and their 


2 


parents ropethies, “ Nor Wilt 1 ever bs bye 


(fays he) with the'reproaches of thoſe who make he 
2 jeſt of things ſacred as well as civil, and treat qu 
their mother and their Maker with the ſame con- it 
”, nine fol 
| 0 
PHRONISSA, when her daughters were little im 
children, uſed to Tpend ſome hours daily in the ſer 
nurſery, and taught the young creatures to recite f 
many a pretty paſſage out of the Bible, before nee 
they were capable of reading it themſelves ; yet at and 
ſix years old they read the Scriptures with eaſe, taſk 
and then they rejoiced to find the ſame ſtories in hou 
Geneſis and in the Goſpets which their mother our 
had taught them before. As their years advanced, ſtitc 
they were admitted into the beſt converſation, and ciſe 
had ſuch books put into their hands as might ac- com 
quaint them with the rules of prudence and piety were 
in an eaſy and familiar way: the reading the lives cour 
of eminent perſons Who were examples of this and 
kind, was one of the daily methods ſhe uſed, at that 
once to inſtruct and entertain them, By ſuch fill u 
means, and others which ſhe wiſely adapted to while 
their advancing age, they had all the knowledge them 
beſtowed upon them that could be ſuppoſed proper riche 
for women, and that might render their character ledge. 
honourable and uſeful in the world, 7 At 
Long has Phroniſſa known that domeſtic: vir- ſtruck; 
tues are the buſineſs and the honour of her ſex. age ; 
Nature and hiſtory agree to aſſure her, that the and th 
conduct of the houſehold is committed to the cauſe | 
women, and the precepts and examples of Scrip- and ac 
ture confirm it. She educated her daughters happit 
therefore in conſtant acquaintance with all family-  Phr 
affairs, and they knew betimes what belonged to ſhe ab] 
"the proviſions of the table, and the furniture of fore ſh 
every room, Though her circumſtances were agreeab 
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conſiderable in the world, yet, by. her own ex- 
ample, ſhe made her children know, that a free- 
quent viſit to the kitchen was not beneath their 
{tate, nor the common menial affairs too mean 
for their notice, that they might be able hereafter-- 
to manage their own houſe, and not be directed, 
impoſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed by their own 
ſervants..." 563 = | | | | 

They were initiated early in the ſcience of the 
needle, and were bred up ſkilful in all the plain 
and flowery arts of it; but it was never made 4 
taſk nor a toil to them, nor did they waſte the 
hours in thoſe nice and tedious works, which coſt 
our female anceſtors ſeven- years of their life, and 
{titches without number. To render this exer- 
ciſe pleaſant, one of them always entertained the 
company with ſome uſeful author while the reſt 
were at work; every one had freedom and en- 
couragement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe pleaſed, 
and to make any remarks on the preſent ſubject, 
that reading, working, and converſation might 
fill up the hr with variety and delight, Thus, 
while their hands were making garments for 
themſelves or ſor the poor, their minds were en- 
riched with treaſures of human and divine knows 
led ge, | 4 
At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were iny 
ſtructed in the gayer accompliſhments of their 
age: but they were taught to eſteem the ſong 
and the dance ſome of their meaneſt talents, be- 
cauſe they are often forgotten in advanced years, 
and add but little to the virtue, the honour, or the 
29 VVV 721 
Phroniſſa herſelf was ſprightly and active, and 
ſhe abhorred a ſlothful and lazy humour; there- 
tore ſhe conſtantly found out ſome inviting and 
agreeable employment for her daughters, that 
| VoL. I, | M 
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they might hate idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, 
and be trained up to an active and uſeful life, 
Yet ſhe perpetually infinuated the ſuperior de- 
-lights of the cloſet, and tempted them by all in- 
viting methods to the love of devout retirement, 
Whenſoever ſhe ſeemed to diſtinguiſh them by 
any peculiar fayours, it was generally upon ſome 
new indication of early piety, or ſome young prac» 
fice of a ſelf-denying virtue. (7 
They were taught to receive viſits in forms 
$>reeable to the age; and though they knew the 
modes of dreſs ſufficient to ſecure them from any 
thing awkward or unfaſhionable, yet their minds | 
were ſo well furniſhed with richer variety, that 
they had no need to run to thoſe poor and trivial 
topics, to exclude ſilence and dulneſs from the 
drawing-room. e 
Hlere, I muſt publiſh it to their honour, to pro- 
voke the ſex to imitation, that though they com- 
ported with the faſhion in all their ornaments, 
ſo far as the faſhion was modeſt, and could ap- 
prove itſelf to reaſon or religion, yet Phroniſſa 
would not ſuffer their younger judgments ſo far 
to be impoſed on by cuſtom, as that the mode 
ſhould be entirely the meafure of all decency to 
them. She knew there is ſuch a thing as natu- 
ral harmony and agreeableneſs; in the beauties 
of colour and figure her delicacy of taſte was ex- 
quiſite ; and where the mode run counter to na- 
ture, though the indulged her daughters to follow 
it in ſome innocent inſtances, becauſe ſhe Jofed 
not to- be remarkably ſingular in things of in- 
difference, yet ſhe took care always to teach 
them to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected extra- 
vagance from natural decencies, both in furni- e 
ture art in dreſs; their rank in the world was K* 
eminent, but they never appeared. the firſt, — at the 
* Rad 41 „ ae be 
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my higheſt in any new-fangled forms of attire. 
By her wiſe example and inſtructions ſhe had ſo 
formed their minds, as to be able to fee gar- 
ments more gawdy, and even more modiſh than 
their own, without envy or wiſhes. They could 

ear to find a trimming ſet on a little awry, or the 
plait of a garment ill-diſpoſed, without making the 
whole houſe and the day uneaſy, and the ſun and 
heavens ſmile upon them in vain. WRT 
Phronifla taught them the happy art of mas 
naging a vifit with ſome uſeful improvement of 
the hour, and without offence, If a word of 
ſcandal occurred in company, it was ſoon divert- 
ed or ſuppreſſed, The chitdren were charged to 
ſpeak well of their neighbours as far as truth would 
admit, and to be filent as to any thing beſides : 
but when the poor or the deformed were men- 
tioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the lame, or the 
blind, thoſe objects were handled with the utmoſt 
enderneſs: nothing could diſpleaſe Phroniſſa 
more than to hear a jeſt thrown upon natural in- 
firmities: ſhe thought there was ſomething ſa- 
cred in miſery, and it was not to be touched 


? 


with a rude hand, All reproach and ſatire 


of this kind was for ever baniſhed where ſhe 
came; and if ever raillzry was indulged, vice 
and wilfu) folly were the conſtant fabjetts of 
Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always 
diſtinguiſhed in her reſpect, and trained up her 
family to pay the ſame civilities. Whenſaever ſhe 
named her own. parents, it was with high vene- 
ration and love, and thereby ſhe naturally led her 


children to give due honour to all their ſuperior 


relatives, e iealona ed | 
Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh 


at the prieſthood in all forms, and to teach every 
boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, Phroniſſa paid double 
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honours to them who laboured in the word and 
doctrine, where their perſonal behaviour upheld 
the dignity of their office ; for ſhe was perſuade 
St, Paul was a better director than the gay gentle- 
men of the mode, Beſides, ſhe wiſely conſideted 
that a contempt of their perſons would neceſſarily 
bring with it a contempt of all their miniſtrations; 
and then ſhe might carry her daughters. to the 
church as much as ſhe pleaſed, but preaching and 
praying, and all facred things would ee 
picable and uſeleſs, when they had firſt learned to 
make a jeſt of the preacher.” r. 
But are theſe young Jadies always confined at 
home? Are they never ſuffered to ſee the world? 
Yes, and ſometimes without the guard of a mo- 
ther too; though Phroniſſa is ſo well beloved by 
her children, that they would very ſeldom chooſe 
to go without her. Their ſouls were inlaid be- 
times with the principles of virtue and prudence; | 
theſe are their conſtant guard ; nor do they ever 
-wiſh to make a vifit where their mother has reaſon 
to ſuſpect their ſafety, - 4 
They have freedom given them in all the com- 
mon affairs of life to chooſe for themſelves, but 
they take pleaſure, for the moſt part, in 8 
the choice back again to their ſeniors. Phroni 
has managed the reſtraint of their younger yezrs 
with ſo much reaſon and love, that they have 
| ſeemed all their lives to know nothing but liber- 
ty; an admonition of their parents meets with 
cheerful compliance, and is never debated. ” A 
with or deſire has the ſame power over them now, 
as a command had in their infancy and chilc- 
hood; for the command was ever dreſſed in the 
ſofteſt language of authority, and this made every 
act of obedience. a delight, till it became an hadi- 


ual pleaſure, —— * 
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nd In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch 

eld diſcretion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid a 

ded foundation to make them happy and uſeful in the 

le- riſing age: their parents with pleaſure view the 

fed _ growing proſpect, and return daily thanks to Al- 

ily mighty God, whoſe: bleſſing has attended their 

ns; watchful cares, and has thus far anſwered their 

the moſt fervent devotions. 3 
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of - QUITY is the band of human ſociety, a | 

be- 1 kind of tacit agreement and impreſſion of 

e; nature, without which there is not any thing we 

ver do that can deſerve commendation; , == 
fon Equity judges with lenity, Jaws with — | 
1 In all moral caſes; the reaſon of the law is the 


m- law. 


but Equity conſiſts in an exact and ſcrupulous re- [ 

in gard to the rights of others, with a deliberate br 

iſh purpoſe to preſerve them on all occaſions ſacred 

2:18 and inviolate.— And from this fair and equitable 

ave temper, performing every neceſſary act of juſtice 

er that relates to their perſons or properties; being 

vich juſt to their merits, and juſt to their infirmities, 

"A making all the allowance in their favour which 

ow, their circumſtances require, and a good- natured 

ild- and equitable conſtruction of particular caſes will 

the admit of; being true to our friendſhips, to our | 

jery : promiſes and contracts; juſt in our traffic, juſt 

abi- in our demands, and juſt by obſerving a due tho- *+ 

| deration and proportion even in our reſentments. : 
19 = Gay EXAMPLES, | 
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M Popilius Lænas, the Roman cenſul, being 

v ſent againſt the Stelliates, a people in Li- 
guria, bordering on the river Tanarus, killed 
and took ſo many of tliem priſoners, that find- 
ing the forces of their nation reduced to ten 
thouſand men, they ſubmitted to the conſul 
without ſettling any terms. Upon which Popi- 
lius took away their arms, diſmantled their ei- 
ties, xeguced them all to ſlavery, and fold. them 
and their goods to the beſt bidder. But ſuch 
was the equity of the Roman ſenate, that they 
reſented this ſevere and cruel proceeding, and 
paſled a decree, commanding Popilius to reſtore. 
the money he had received for the ſale of the 
Stelliates, to ſet them at liberty, return to them 
their effects, and even to purchaſe new arms for 
them: and concluded their decree with words 


which poſterity ought never to forget, * Victory 


- 


is glorious, when it is confined to the ſubduing, 


of an untractable enemy; but it becomes ſhame- 
ful when it is made uſe of to oppreſs the unfor- 
tunate.” , Liv. lib. xliii. c. 8. 


CAIUS LUCIUS, nephew to C. Marius, the 
Roman conſul, having made an attempt to com- 
mit the moſt infamous of all debaucheries upon 
a young ſoldier, Trebonius, for that was the, 


oung man's name, fired with indignation, left 


im. dead on the ſpot. As Lucius was a mili- 
tary tribune, his death made a great noiſe, But 
the conſul, though much affected with the death 

of his nephew, not only acquitted Trebonius, 
whom ſome vile flatterers warmly accuſed ; but 

i „ Sa  rewarde 
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rewarded him for his courage, putting with bis 
own hand one of thoſe crowns on his head, which 
generals only beſtowed on ſoldiers who had fig- 
nalized themſelves by ſome valiant action. The 
whole army reeſounded with applauſe z and the 
news being carried to Rome, gave the people ſo 
much pleaſure, that Marius was choſen conſul 
the next year, and honoured ' with the command 
of the army in Tranſalpine Gaul. 
j PLUT, IN MARIO. 


BRCUT US, upon the accuſation of the ihha- 
bitants of Sardis, publicly condemned, and 
branded with infamy, Lucius Pella, who had 
been formerly cenſor, and often employed by 
Brutus himſelf in offices of truſt, for having em- 
bezzled the public money. This ſentence of- 
fended his friend Caſſius, who, but a few days 
before, had abſolved in public two of his 6wn 
friends, and continued them in their offices, 
though accuſed of the ſame crime; contenting 
himſelf. only with reprimanding them in private. 
He did not conceal his. ſentiments on this head 
from Brutus, whom he accuſed in a friendly 
manner of too much rigour and ſeverity, when 
gentleneſs and favour were more neeceffary,” and 
would prove of greater fervice to their cauſe, 
In anſwer to this,- Brutus put him in mind of the 
Ides of March, the day on which they killed 
Cæſar, who himſelf neither vexed nor oppreſſed 
mankind, but was the ſupport of thoſe who did. 
He deſired him to conſider, that if juſtice could 
be neglected, under any colour of pretence, it 
had been better to ſuffer the injuſtice of Cæſar's 
friends, than to give impunity to their own x 
For then,” faid he, we could have been acs 

cuſed of cowardice only; whereas now, if we 
23 M 4. Connie 
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- connive at the injuſtice of others, we make our- 
 felves liable to the ſame accuſation, and ſhare 


-with them in the guilt.” From this we may per- 


"ceive, as Plutarch obſerves, what was the rule of 
all Brutus's actions. | PLvrT. In Bxvur. 


- TRAJAN, the Roman emperor, would never 
fuffer any one to be condemned upon ſuſpicions, 
| however ſtrong and well-grounded ; ſaying, it 
was better a thouſand criminals ſhould eſcape 

unpuniſhed than one innocent perſon be con. 
-demned, When he appointed Subarranus, cap- 
tain of his guards, to preſent him, according to 
| cuſtom, with a drawn ſword, the badge of his 


office, he uſed theſe memorable words: Pro me; 


. f merear, in me, © Employ this ſword 'far me; 
ut turn it, if 1 deſerve it, againſt me,” 

- 7 | 5 5 A133 Dio, P-. . 78. 

He allowed none of his freedmen any ſhare in 


the adminiſtration, telling them, that he, and not 


"they, was inveſted with the ſovereign power; 
and therefore warning them not to aſſume any 


authority inconſiſtent with their rank. Some per. 


ſons having a ſuit with one of them, Eurythmus, 
and ſeeming to fear an imperial freedman, Trajan 
aſſured them that the cauſe ſhould be heard, diſ- 
cuſſed, and decided, according to the ſtricteſt laws 
of juſtice ; adding, “ For neither is he Poly- 
cletus, nor I Nero.” Polycletus was that cruel 


injuſtice. "0 „ 
The ſame excellent prince, having aſſumed 

the faſces, in the preſence of the people, bound 
himſelf by a ſolemn oath to obſerve the laws, de- 
claring, „That what was forbidden to pri- 


vate citizens was equally forbidden to princes, 


leſs 


who, as they are not above the laws, are no 


prince's freed-man, infamous for his rapine and 


ooo ß e . ne wn. hs Ke þ 


executed; and acknowledged, that he 


0:00: 1T-3YF; | 249. 


eſs bound than -the meaneſt of the populace to 


conform to them. Hence to the public vows, 


which were in the beginning of each year offered 
for the health and proſperity of the emperor. he 
aJd:d'theſe conditions: he obſerves the laws ; 
if he governs the republic as be ought ;- if be procures 
the happineſs of the ppi: 

1 1 1 ,0%, Pn. PANEE, p. 134» 
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MYSIAS, the brother of Antigonus, king of 


Macedon, deſired him to hear a cauſe, in which 
he was a party, in his chamber. No, m 
dear brother, anſwered Antigonus: I will 


” 


hear it in the open court of juſtice; becauſe, 1 


muſt do juſtice.”  _ . 
5 PLUT. IN APOPHTHEGM. REG, 


WHEN Phocion was deſired to do' what was | 


wrong in his opinion, for the ſervice of the Ma- 
cedonians, ** Antipater,” ſaid he, cannot have 
me for his friend and flatterer,” 5 


THE Perſians thought it reaſonable to put the 
ood as well as the evil, the merits of the of- 


ender as well as the demerits into the ſcales of 
juſtice: nor was it juſt, in their opinion, that 
one ſingle crime ſhould obliterate all the good ac- 


tions a man had done during his life; becauſe 


it might rather be conſidered as an effect of hu- 


man frailty, than of a confirmed malignity of 
mind, Upon this principle it was that Darius, 
having condemned a judge to death for .ſome pre- 


varication in his office, and afterwards, calling to 
mind the im 
| both the ſtate and the royal family, revoked the 


nt ſervices he had rendered 


ſentence, at the very moment of its going to be 
had pro- 
M 5 nounced 


nounced it with more precipitation than wiſdom. -. 
But one important and eflential rule which they 
obſerved in their judgments was, in the firſt 


- 


place, never to condemn any perſon . without 


bringing his accuſer to his face, and without 
giving him time, and all other means neceſſary 
for defending himſelf againſt the articles laid to 
his charge; and in the ſecond place, if the per- 
ſon accuſed was found innocent, to inflit the 
very ſame puniſhment upon the accyſer ay the 


other was to have ſuffered, had he been found 


guilty. Artaxerxes gave a fine example of the juſt 
rigour that 1 to be exerciſed on ſuch occa- 
ſiens. One of the king's favourites, ambitious of 
getting a place poſſeſſed by one of his beſt officers,-- 
endeavoured to make the king ſuſpe the fidelity 


of that officer; and, to that end ſent information 


to court full of calumnies againſt him, perſuading 
himſelf that the king, from the great eredit he 
had with his“ majeſty, would beſieve the thing 
upon his bare word, without further examina- 
tion. Such is the general: character of calumni- 
ators— They are afraid of evidence and light, 

and make it their buſineſs to ſhut out the inno- 


cent from all receſſes. to their prince, and 


thereby put it out of their power to vindicate 
themſelves, The officer was impriſoned: but he 


defired of the king, before he was condemned, that: 


his cauſe might be heard, and his accuſers-or- | 
dered to produce their evidence againſt him. The 


king did ſo: and as there was no proof but the. 


letters which! his enemy had written againſt him, 

he was eleared, and* his —— juſtiſied 

by the three eommiſſioners that ſat upon his: trial. 

All the king's indignation fell upon the perfidious 

accuſer,” who had thus attempted to abuſe the 

tavour and confidence of his royal: maſter, { T bis; 
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prince, who was very wiſe, and knew that one 
of the true ſigns of a F government was to 
have the ſubjects ſia 


more in awe” of the law 
than of informers, would have thought an, e 
ſite conduct a direct violation of one of the 
common rules of natural equity ® and FRA wn 
It would have been opening | door to envy, 
hatred, and revenge; it would habe been ex- 


poſing the honeſt ſimplicity of gdod and fait ful. | 


ſubjects to the cruel malice of deteſtable in ore, 
mers, and arming theſe with the fword of public 
authority; in a word, it would have been diveſting 
the throne of the moſt noble privilege. belongin 
to it, namely, of being a ſanCtuary for weer 
againſt violence and: calumny, 


f HeRop. lib. vil. c. 194. 
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VERY wiſe man, "efpeatalty\in authertey 


and command, ought to regard juſtice, põ 


bity, and the faith of engagements, as the ' 
precious treaſure he can poſſeſs; and as an , 


ſured reſouree, and an infallibig ſupport; in all? 
the events that can happen. 1 cet 


Af we took as much pains to be what we ovghty: 


as we do to deceive others, by diſguiſing oufſelves, 
we might appear as we are, without Yang A r 


trouble of any diſguiſe, 41 
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* Friaceps, qui dilatores non caſtiga: irritat. Sur ro. 
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EXAMPLES. 


DYRING the war between the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, Braſides, general of the 
latter, laid ſiege to the city of Amphipolis ; but, 
before he proceeded to hoſtilities, was reſolved to 
try what moderation and juſtice would produce. 
He ſolicited them to ſurrender without force, and 
to form an alliance with his nation; and to in- 
duce them to it, declared, that he had taken an 
oath, in preſence of the magiſtrates, to leave all 
thoſe in the enjoyment of their liberties who 
would conclude an alliance with him; and that 
he ought to be conſidered as the moſt abandoned 
of men ſhould he employ oaths to enſnare their 
fidelity. For a fraud,” ſaid he, „ cloaked with 
a ſpecious pretence, reflects greater diſhonour on 
perſons in high ſtation than open violence; be- 
cauſe the latter is the effect of the power which 
fortune has put into our hands, and the former is 
founded wholly on perfidy, which is the bane of 
ſeriety. Now I,” continues he, © ſhould do a 
reat difſervice to my country, beſides diſhonour- 
ing it ns oi by procuring it ſome flight 
advantages, 1 ſhould ruin the reputation it enjoys, 
of being juſt and faithful to its promiſes ; which 
renders it much more powerful than all its forces 
united together, becauſe it acquires for it the eſ- 


teem and confidence of other ſtates.” Upon ſuch * - 


noble and equitable principles as theſe Braſides 
always. formed his conduct; believing, that the 
ſtrongeſt bulwark of a nation is juſtice, mode- 
xavion, and integrity: and by this conduct he 
1 der a great number of the enemies 


nom 


PUBLIC FAITH 
HOW widely different were the condudt 
and politics of Philip of Macedon, We ſee in 
this prince a boundleſs ambition conducted by an 
artful, — ſubtle genius; but we do- 
not find him poſſeſſed of the qualities which ſorm 
the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor 
honour; every thing that could contribute to the 
aggrandizing of his power was, in his ſenſe, juſt 
and lawful. He gave his word with a firm reſo- 
lution to break it; and made promiſes which he 
would have been very ſorry to keep. He thought 
himſelf ſkilful in proportion as he was perfi- 
dious; and made his glory conſiſt in deceiving 
all with whom he treated. He did not bluſh to 
ſay, „That children were amuſed with play- 
things, and men with oaths,” ETI AN, lib, vii. 
c. 2. Demosr. OLYNTH. II. p. 22. e 
How ſhameful was it for a prince to he thus 
diſtinguiſned by being more artful, a greater diſ- 
ſembler, more profound in malice, and more a 
knave, than any other perſon of his age; and to 
leave ſo infamous a character of himſelf to all 
poſterity ]! What idea ſhould we form to our- 
ſelves in the commerce of the world, of a man' 
who valued himſelf for tricking others, and 
ranked inſincerity and fraud among the virtues ?' 
Such a character in private hfe is Jeteſted as the 
bane and ruin of ſociety. How then can it be- 
come an objec of eſteem. and admiration in 
princes and miniſters of ſtate, perfons who 
are bound by ſtronger ties than the reſt of men 
(becauſe of the eminence of their ftations, and 
the importance of the employments they fill) 
to revere fincerity, juſtice, and, above all, the 
ſanctity of treaties and oaths ; te bind which 
they invoke the name and majeſty of a God, the 
1nexorable avenger of perfidy and impicty n A 
| are 


* PUBLIC FAITH; 


bare promiſe, among private perſons, ought to be 
ſacred: and inviolable, if they have the leaſt ſenſe of. 
honour ; but how much more ought it be among 
princes.? We are bound to ſpeak truth to our 
neighbour ;- for the uſe and application of ſpeech. 
implies a tacit promiſe of truth, ſpeech having. 
been given us for no other purpoſe. It is not a 
compact between one private man with another; 
it is a common compact of mankind in general; 
and a kind of right of nations, or' rather a law of. 
nature, Now, whoever tells an untruth violates; 
this law and common compact. How greatly 
is the enormity of violating the ſanCtity of an 
aath ' increaſed, when we call upon, the name: 
of God to witneſs it, as it is the cuſtom al- 
ways in treaties? „Were ſincerity and truth 
baniſhed from every other part of the earth,” ſaid 
John I. king of France, upon being ſolicited to 
violate a treaty, they ought to be 
hearts and mouths of kings,” Hier | 

The circumſtance which prompts politicians to 
act perfidiouſly is, their being perſuaded, that it 
is the only means to make a negociation ſucceed» 
But, though this were the, caſe, can it ever be 
lawful to purchaſe ſuch. ſucceſs at the expence 
of probity, honour, and religion? „ If your 
father-in-law, - Ferdinand the catholic,” ſaid 
Lewis XII. to Philip archduke of Auſtria, „ has 
acted perfidiouſly, I am determined not to imitate: 


him; and 1 am much better pleaſed with 
having loſt a kingdom (Naples) which Jam able to 


recover, than I ſhould have been had 1 loſt my 


honour, which can never be recovered. 
. But thoſe politicians who have neither honour: 


nor religion, deceive themſelves, even in this 


particular, I ſhall not have recourſe to the 
Chriſtian world. for princes and miniſters, whoſe: 
TEE | | > notions 


found in the 


ut. 


whic| 
aCtivj 
this, ( 
itſelf 
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notions of policy, were very different from theſe, 
How many great men may we find in the hiſtory 


of Greece, in particular, who were perfectly ſuc- 


ceſsful in. the adminiſtration of public affairs, in 


trcaties of peace and war; in a word, in the moſt 
important negotiations, without once making 
ule of artifice and deceit? An Ariſtides, a 
Cimon, a. Phocion,: and many more: ſome of. 
whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters relating 
to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to. 
tell a falſehood, even laughing and in. ſport. 

Cyrus, the moſt famous conqueror of the Eaſt, 
thought nothing was more unworthy of a prince, 

nor more capable of drawing upon him the con- 


tempt and hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and 


deceit, It therefore ought to be looked upon as a. 
truth, that no ſucceſs, how ſhining ſoever, can, 
or ought to cover the ſhame and ignominy which. 
aciſe trom breach of faith Lond perjur wy” 


£23 544. 
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FIDELITY in SERVANTS. | 
SEN TIME N. T s. 


 OVE dis the life and ſoul of every relative 
duty, tbe powerful, enlivening principle, 
which alone can inſpire us with. vigour and 
activity in the execution of it. Without 
this, even diligence is. ungrateful, and ſubmiſſion 
itlelf has the amr of diſobedlencee. 
Mutual truſt and confidence are the great bonds 
of ſociety, without which it cannot poſſibly ſub- 
Whe we, aye bound 'ourlelyes, therefore, 


by 


* 


1 


4 
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by contract; when we have 20, in return for 

the benefits and advantages of daily ſupport and 
protection, to promote the intereſt and welfare of 
thoſe who tho Topport and protect us, the obli- 
gation is doubtleſs of double force, and the ne- 

ect of it totally unpardonable. A good ſervant 
will therefore not only be obedient, honeſt, and 
diligent; but will place himſelf in the circum- 
ſtances and ſituation of his maſter, and do as he 
would then wiſh to be done by. He will be ſtrictly 
juſt and faithful, with regard to every thing 
committed to his care; endeavouring to promote 
in others that fidelity which he doth himſelf 
practiſe. He will be too active and diligent in 
the diſcharge of his duty, to ſtand in need of any 
admonitions to the performance, or any reproaches 
for the omiſſion of it. He wil inſenſibly 
contract a regard and efteem for thoſe whom 
| he. ſerves, which will naturally grow up into 
the tendereſt regard and affection ; ſo that his 
labour will be the labour of love, and his ſer- 

vice perfect freedom. In a word, ſhould his 
maſter be in danger, the good ſervant will teſtify 
-= 1 and friendſhip, even at the hazard of 
( . 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Romans beſieged Grumentum, in Lu- 
| cania ; and when the city was reduced to 
the laſt extremity, two ſlaves eſcaped into the 
camp of the beſiegers. Soon after the place was 
taken by ſtorm, and plundered, The two ſlaves, 
at this time, ran to the houſe of their miſtreſs, 
whom they ſeized with a kind of violence, and 
carried off, threatening her both with their words 
and geſtures ; and when they were aſked, 2 
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ſhe was ? they anſwered, She was their miſtreſs, 
and a molt eruel miſtreſs ; upon whom they were 


going to take revenge for all the barbarous treat- 
ment they had ſuffered from her. In this man- 


ner they made her quit the city, and conveyed her 


to a ſafe retreat, where they concealed her with 
great care, Then, when the fury of the ſol- 
diery was over, and every thing quiet in the city, 
they brought her into it again, and obeyed her 
as before. She gave them their liberty, which 
was the greateſt reward in her power to beſtow ; 
but certainly extremely ſhort of the favour ſhe had 
received, > frag DE BENIE, iii. 23. IT, 


ABOUT the year bf Rome 638, ſix veſtal 
virgins were accuſed of incontinence; and the 
illuſtrious orator M. Antonius, among many 
others, was ſuſpeAed of having criminal eonverſa- 
tion with them, He was actually quæſtor, and 
having Aſia for his province, was upon the point 
of ſetting out for Brunduſium, when he was in- 
ſormed of the accuſation againſt him ; and, as 


there was a law to exempt thoſe from proſecu- 


tion who were abſent in the ſervice of their coun» 
try, he might have eaſily evaded a trial. But, 
conſcious of his own innocence, he poſtponed his 
journey, and returned from Brunduſium to Rome, 
to clear himſelf, even from the ſuſpicion of the 
charge brought againſt him. In the courſe of the 
trial, one circumſtance rendered the defence 
of the accuſed very precarious and uncertain, 
The proſecutors demanded that a ſlave, who 
they pretended had carried a torch before him 
in the night when he went to the criminal ren- 


dezvous, ſhould be delivered up to them, in 


orcer to his being put to the queſtion. This 


llave was very young. Antonius was. therefore 
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in extreme apprehenſions both for the weakneſs 
of his years, and the violence of the pains he was 
going to ſuffer. But the ſlave himſelf exhorted 
his maſter to deliver him up without fear; aſſurin 
him, that his fidelity was proof againſt the moſt 
cruel inflictions. He kept his word; and the 
_ queſtion, which was very rigorous amongſt the 
Romans, whips, racks, and red-hot irons, could 
not overcome his conſtancy, nor make him ſpeak 
in a manner prejudicial to the accuſed, 
This example proves that virtue, and conſe- 
quently true nobility, is of all ranks and condi- 
tions. Antonius was acquitted ; and ſet out for 
his province with honour and tranquillity. 
F N VAI. Maxim. lib. iii. c. 7. 


NO ſooner was Marius returned to Rome and 

bis former greatneſs *, than he filled not only the 

city, but all Italy with the effects of his fury and 

revenge. The highways and cities were full of hig 

guards, who followed thoſe that fled like hounds, 

by the ſcent, and very few eſcaped. The unfors 

tunate ſound neither faithful friends nor relations 

x and almoſt all of them were betrayed 3 

to whoſe houſes they had fled for ſecurity, 

N This ovght to make the fidelity of Cornutus's 

| | ſervants the more admirable, who after having 

| © concealed him in a ſafe place, took a dead body 

which they tied up by the neck to a beam, ta 

make it be believed that it was their maſter, who 

bad hanged himſelf; and ſhewed him in that ſitua- 
tion with a gold ring on his finger, to the ſol- 

diers who ſought him. They afterwards aQed 
the whole ceremony of a funeral, without any 

body's ſuſpecting the truth; and, during that time, 
Cornutus eſcaped into Gaul, PLUT, APPIAN, 


W Sec the head Ambition. 


THE 
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Tur CHARACTER oF 
A GOOD SERVAN T. 


THE Good Servant will obey his maſter in all 
things; will readily and implicitly ſubmit to his 
commands, without murmuring or reluctance; 
will execute them with zeal, cheerfulneſs, and- 
alacrity will be ſtrictly honeſt, juſt, and faith- 
ful, with regard to every thing committed to his 
care; endeavouring to promote in others that 
fidelity which he doth himſelf practiſe ; and to 
diſſuade them from that fraud of corruption, which 
he doth himſelf abhor: he will be too active 
and vigilant in the diſcharge of his duty, to ſtand 
in need of any admonitious to the performante, 


n or any reproaches for the omiſſion of it; he 
ad will inſenſibly contract an eſteem and regard for 
% thoſe whom he ſerves; which will naturally 
57 


| up into the tendereſt' regard and affection 
r them; ſo that his labour will become the 
labour of love, and his ſervice perfect freedom: 
be will conſider himſelf” bound by the laws of 


ty. God, as well as by the laws of men, ts the 
us's punCtuat diſcharge of that relation which he hath 
ing entered into; not merely as à civil, but as a moral 
ody and religious obligation: he will not therefore 
, to content himſelf with eye- ſervice, but it all times 
who be diligent and aſſidubus, as conſcious that be 
1 hath not only an earthly, but an heavenly maſ - 
0 — 


ter, who knoweth every word ang every action 3 
who /ceth in ſecret, and will one gay either puniſſi 
or reward him openly.” 1 mY 
5 | i 1 1 
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4 
"Tye CHARACTER OF 


A GOOD MAS T ER. / | 
T HE God Maſter is one who gives unto his 
ſervant that which is juſt - and equal; one, who 
from a conſcientious regard to his duty, and in f 
obedience to the divine will, is reſolved to dif- 
charge and fulfil them in this, as well as every 0 
other particular; one, who conſiders his ſervant 0 
not, as many do, as a. being of an inferior rank h 
and ſpecies, ſent into the world merely to be ſub- 
ſervient to his commands, and born only to per- 
form them, and whom, therefore, he hath: a right- 
to treat as he thinks moſt proper and convenient; 
but as a creature of the ſame rank and dignity 
with himſelf, made after the ſame divine image; 
as one, who though not ſo conſiderable, is yet ti 
perhaps an equally uſeful member of ſociety, to Ty 
whom Providence ; hath appointed an humbler FI. 
Ration. in this life 3 one, whom he hath entered ** 
into ſolemn contract and agreement with, for the : 2 
reciprocal: preſervation of Keir mutual peace and : P le 
happineſs.: as ſuch therefore he pays with the Th 
utmoſt; ſtrictneſs and punctuality whatever is Sur 
due to him for his labour and ſervitude, But But 
moreover, whilft he is engaged in this labour and | 
fervice; the good maſter thinks it his indiſpenſa- 1 
ble duty to ſuppert and protect him: he will not lays 
ſuffer any other te exerciſe that power and au- N 
thority over bim, which he only hath a right to, raiſin 
much Jeſs, to inſult. or oppreſs him. The good H. 
maſter will, now and then indulge his ſervant in but 


ſome remiſineſs and relaxation: he will ſlacken a 
little the reins of government, Jooſen the 
bonds of ſervitude, | and make him as eaſy and 
+ 4-4 : | | | contented 
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contented as his condition will permit: if he of- 
fends from ignorance, he will rather endeavour 
to remove than reſent it ; if from inadvertency, he 
will pardon it: if, even from the worſt of 5 
he will ſometimes, nay, even frequently, forgive 
him. Beſides, the good and pious maſter will think 
himſelf bound, as occaſions may require, to 
uide, inſtruct, and admoniſh, his ſervant; in 
— he will ſhew that-he is fit to rule over 
others, by the command which he hath of his 
own paſſions, and keep the nobleſt ſuperiority over 
his ſervants, the ſuperiority of virtue. 


ch 


F LA T N Sn Bw 
SENTIMENTS. 


— — Nothing miſbecome: 
— that would be thought a friend, like flatt'rys 
Flatt'ry, the meaneſt kind of baſe diſſembling, 

And only uſed to catch the groſſeſt fools. 


Pleaſe not thyſelf the Aattering crowd to hear; 
Tis fulſome ſtuff, to pleaſe thy itching ear. 
Survey thy ſoul; not what thou doſt appear, 
Bot What art thou. N 


HE heart has no avenue fo open as that o 
flattery, which, like ſome eochantmenhs 
lays all jts guards alleep. 

Nothing ſinks a great character ſo much a 
raiſing it above credibility. . 

He that reviles me (it may be) calls me bool; 
but he that flatters me, if 1 take not heed, n 
make me one. | 

Satisfaction can no whers be placed but. ins 
Juſt ſenſe of our own integrity, without regard t 0 
dhe opinions of others. The | 


nr 
The only coin that is moſt current among may 
Kind is flattery : the only benefit of ig wage is 


that, by hearing what we are not, we may aj 
what we ought to be. WW 


EXAMPLES. 


JN HEN Ptolemy Euergetes firſt ſet out on his 
expedition into Syria, his queen Berenice, 
who tenderly loved him, being apprehenſive of the 
dangers to which he might be expoſed in the, war, 
made a vow to conſecrate her hair, which was 
her chief ornament, in caſe he ſhould return ſafe, 
The prince returned not only ſafe, but crowned 
with glory and ſucceſs ; whereupon Berenice, to 
diſcharge her vow, immediately cut off her hair, 
and dedicated it to the gods, in the temple which 
Ptolomy Philadelphus had built in honour of his 
beloved Arſinol, under the name of the Zephy- 
rian Venus, on the promontory of Zephyrium, * 
Cyprus. But this conſecrated hair being loft foon 
after, or perhaps contemptuouſly flung away | | 
the prieſts, Ptolemy was much offended at this 
accident, and. threatened to puniſh the prieſts for 
their negleR, Hereupon Conon of Samos, 2 
Hattering courtier, and great mathematician, to 
appeaſe the king's wrath, and gain his favour, 
ave out that the queen's locks had been conveyed 
dp to heaven; and pointed out ſeven ftars, which, 
till that time, had not belonged to any conſtella- 
tion, declaring, that they were the queen's hair. 
Several other aſtronomers, either to make their 
court, as well as Conon, to the king, or out of 
fear of drawing upon themſelves his diſpleaſure, 
affirmed the 9 thing; and hence coma Bire- 
"ices, or the hair of Berenice, became one of 
"the conſtellations, and is ſo to this day. 
5 HVYOINI PoETIC: AsT non. 
3: 0 ä | MOROC, 


1 
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- MOR OC, the youngeſt ſiſter of Cambyſes, 
king of Perſia, was a princeſs, of uncommen 
beauty, on which account her brother abſolutely 
reſolved to m her. To that end he called to- 
gether all the judges of the Perſian nation, to 
whom belonged the interpretation of their laws, to 
know of them whether there was any law that 
would allow a brother to marry a ſiſter. The 
judges, fearing the king's violent temper ſhould 
they oppoſe his deſign, gave this crafty anſwer : 
40 That they had no law, indeed, which permitted 
a brother to marry his ſiſter; but they had a law 
which allowed the king of Perſia to do what he 
| pleaſed.” Which ſerving his purpoſe as well as 
a direct approbation, he ſolemnly married his 
| ſiſter ; and thereby gave the firſt example of in- 
ceſt, which was afterwards practiſed by moſt of 
his ſucceſſors, and by ſome of them carried ſo 
far as to marry their own daughters, how repug= 
nant ſoever it be to modeſty and good order. 
Moroc, however, paid dear 2 his breach of 
decency ; for being accidentally put in mind of 
her brother Smerdis, whom her huſband: had 
cruelly put to death, ſhe could not refrain her 
tears, There needed no more than this to excite 
the rage of this brutal prince, who immediately 
gave her, notwithſtanding her being with child, 
uch a blow with his foot on the belly, that ſhe 
died ſoon after. | | | ; 


- HeroD. lib. iii. c. 31, 32. 


THE ſame prince having ſhot the ſon of Prax, 
aſpes through the heart, in his father's preſence, 
aſked him, in an inſulting ſcoffing- manner, if he 
had not a- ſteady hand. The wretched: father, 
who ought not to have had either voice or life 
remaining, after a ſtroke like this, was ſo mean- 
"13. 5 ſpirited 
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ſpirited as to reply, Apollo himſelf could not 
have ſhot! better.” Seneca, who copied this 
ſtory from Herodotus, after having ſhewn his de- 

teſtation of the barbarous cruelty of the prince, 

condemns: ſtil] more the cowardice and monſtrous 
flattery of the father. Sceleratius telum illud lau- 
| datum eſt, quam miſſum. SEN. DE IRA, lib, iii. 
c. 14. See the article Freedom, &c, 2 


PRUSIAS, king of Bithynia, being come te 
Rome to make the ſenate and Roman people his 
compliments af congratulation upon the good ſuc- 
ceſs of the war againſt Perſeus, diſhonoured the 
royal dignity by abject flattery. At his reception 
by the deputies appointed by the ſenate for that 
purpoſe, he appeared with his head ſhaved, and 
with the cap, habit, ſhoes and ſtockings. of a 
ſlave made free; and, ſaluting the deputies, 
« You fee,” ſaid he, one of your freedmen 
ready to fulfil whatever you ſhall chooſe to com: 
mand, and to conform entirely to all your cuſ- 
toms. When he entered the ſenate he ſtopped 
at the door, facing the ſenators, who ſat, and 
proſtrating himſelf, kiſſed the threſhold :* After- 
wards, addreſſing himſelf to the aſſembly, « I 
ſalute you, gods, preſervers,” cried he; and 
went on with a diſcourſe ſuitable to that prelude. 
Polybius, ſays that he was aſhamed to repeat it, 

and well he might ; for that baſe deportment, at 
leaſt, diſhonoured the ſenate as much, who ſuf- 
fered, as the prince who acted it. 3 
e e PoLyBlus, leget. 97. 


PARYSATIS, the mother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemnon, who ſtrove in all things to pleaſe the 
king her ſon, perceiving that he had conceived a 
violent paſſion for one of his own daughters, 
383 8 e 
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called Atoſſa, was ſo far from appealing his un- 
lawful defire, that ſne herſelf adviſed him to mar- 
ry her, and make her his lawful wife; and laugh- 
ed at the maxims and laws of the Grecians, 
which taught the eontrary : „ For,” ſays ſhe, 
carrying her flattery to a monſtrous excels & are 


not you yourſelf ſet by the gods over the. Perſians, 


as the only law and rule of what is becoming and 
unbecoming, virtuous and vicious??? 
PLuT. in ARTARX, 


SO exceedingly groſs and fulſome was the adula- 


tion and flattery paid to Dionyfius, tyrant of Sy- 


racuſe, by his mean and deſpicable courtiers, that 


they are reported to have licked up his ſpittle, de- 


claring it was ſweeter than nectar and ambroſia. 
PURCHAS, PILG. p. 354. 


ANTIOCHUS SIDETES, king of Syria, 
was a prince eſtimable for many excellent quali- 
ties. As a proof of his wiſdom, he deteſted flat- 
tery, One day, having loſt himſelf a hunting, 
and being alone, he rode up to the cottage of a 
poor family, who received him in the beſt man- 
ner they could, without knowing him. At ſup- 
per, ok himſelf turned the converſation upon 
the conduct and character of the king, they ſaid, 
that he was in every thing elſe a good prince, 
but that his too great paſhon for hunting made 


him neglect the affairs of his kingdom, and repoſe 


too much confidence in his - courtiers, whoſe 
actions did not. always correſpond with the good- 
neſs of his intentions; Antiochus made no an- 


iwer at that time, The next day, upon the ar- 


rival of his train at the cottage, he was known. 
He repeated to his attendants what had paſſed the 
evening before; and told them by way of. re- 

Vo. I. | N proach, 


\ 
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proach, Since I have taken you into my ſer. 
vice, 1 have not heard a truth concerning myſelf 


till yeſtenday ?:. N the 

| Pur. ix APOPHTHEGM, p. 185. for 
. 1 | | | tio! 

AS Canute the Great, king of England, was titic 
walking on the ſea-ſhore at Southampton, accom- ſun 
panied by his courtiers, who offered him the groſ- gave 
ſeſt flattery, comparing him to the greateſt he. he 1 
res of antiquity, and aſſerting that his power {trai, 
was more than human, he ordered a chair to be vern; 
placed on the beach, while the tide was coming In 
in. Sitting down with a majeſtic air, he thus and 
addreſſed himſelf to the ſea: Thou ſea, that e 
att a part of my dominions, and the land. where. judge 
dn I fit is mine, no one ever broke my com- oppoſ 
mands with impunity ; I therefore charge thee to cloſed 
come no farther upon my land, and not to pre. es. 
ſume to wet either my feet or my robe, Who am Monar 
thy ſovereign,” But the ſea, rolling on as be. ot ha 
fore, and without any reſpe&, not only wet, the ſure h. 
ſkirts of his robe, but likewiſe ſplaſhed his party ! 
thighs. On which he roſe up ſuddenly, and ad- theme] 
drefling himſelf to his attendants, upbraided then, the Jan, 
with their ridiculous flattery ; and very judiciouſ- that's al 
I expatiated on the narrow and limited power of i Great 
the greateſt monarchs on earth. HUNTINGDo), hurch-1 
lib. vi. FLORILEG. In A. D. 10335. ellor E 
| Sh os Ea, hat roy; 


OF all the qualities which marked the charac- 
ter of James I, king of England, there was none 
more contemptible than a pedantic diſpoſition, 
which he had obtained from a narrow, though 
laborious education. Some ſchool learning he had, 
the fruits of that unwearied application which b 
often united to mean parts; of. that learning be 
was ridiculouſly vain, His vanity was much 

* ; heightened 
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heightened by the flattery he had met with from 
the minions of his Engliſh court. He was eager 
for an opportunity of 2 to the whole na- 

tion. The opportunity was offered him by a Pe- 
tition from the Puritans, for a reformation of 
ſundry articles of the eſtabliſhed church. James 
gave them hopes of an impartial debate, though 
he mortally hated all the reformets, for the re- 
ſtraints they had laid upon him in his Scotch go- 
vernment “ T. + h 
In this debate James was to preſide as judge; 


Ing and an aſſembly of church-men and miniſters 
0 met at Hampton- Court for this purpoſe. From 
70 judge he turned principal diſputant, ſilencing all 


oppoſition by his authority and loquacity, and 
cloſed his many arguments with theſe porwerful 


e to ones. That preſbytery agreed as well with 
pre- monarchy as God with the devil, that he would 
d not have Tom and Dick and Will meet to cen- 
©] ſure him and his council, If this be all your 
fe party hath to ſay, I will make them conform 

| 7 themſelves, or elſe I will harrie them out of 
1 2d. the land, or elſe do worſe — only hang them, 
them/ „ 8 | 

woe that's all. . 3 | 

2a” Great was the exultation and adulation of 


hurch-men and courtiers on this occaſion. Chan- 
ellor Egerton cried out, „He had often heard 
hat royalty and - prieſthood. was united, but ne- 
er ſaw it verified till now.” Archbiſhop Whit- 


Are zift carried his flattery ſtill farther, “ He verily 

6 2 elieyed the king ſpoke by the ſpirit of Gd.“ 

No MACAULAY's HisT,.oF ENG. vol. i. p. 5, 6. 

E had, | | 15 

nich b * There were no ſmall reaſons for James's zeal for the Engliſh 
| rarchy, many of the prelates complimented him with unlimited 

ng \_ while the diſſeaters hampered him with the doctrine of law 
muc I conſcience, / | | 


Ns , — _ 


** 9 : 
Oy . 
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NIE L E, biſhop of Lincoln, and Andrews, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, being at dinner with king 
James in public, James in this ſituation had the 
imprudence to propoſe aloud. this queſtion 
«© Whether he * not take his ſubjects money 
without conſent of parliament ?” Ihe ſycophant 
Niele replied, God forbid you ſhould not, for 
you are the breath of our noſtrils J“ 13 
Andrews declined anſwering the queſtion, ſay - 
ing, “ He was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes,” 
On the king's _—_ him, he replied pleaſantly ; 
* think your Majeſty has an undoubted right 
to my brother Niele's money. LiFE OF Ax. 
DREWS, BisHOP OF WINCHESTER, 


THE following is a character drawn of king 
James by Williams, whence it appears that the 
| fervile tools * whom James had raiſed to the 
higheſt preferments in the ſtate, beſtowed the 
fame tribute of abſurd —_— to his memory, a 
they had fed him with during life. 
„ dare preſume to ſay, _ never read in 
your lives of two kings mare fully parallel among 
_ themſelves, and diſtinguiſhed from all other king 
than king James and king Solomon. King Sole 
mon is ſaid to be unigenitus coram maire * the 
only ſon of his mother, ſo was king James; 56 
lomon was of a complexion white and ruddy, . 
was king James ; Solomon was learned above 
the princes in the Eaſt, fo was king James abo 
all the princes in the univerſal world; Solome 
Was.a writer in proſe and verſe, ſo in a very pul 


-'* Ameng the ſerwardeſt of this worthleſs tribe was Cecil, 
thrwards carl of Saliſbury, who told him on his coming to 
en, That he would find bis Engliſh ſubjects like aſſes, 
whom he might lay any burthen, and would need neither bit 


ale, dyt heir afles cars.“ 


* 
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and exquifite manner was our ſweet ſovereign 
king James; Solomon was the greateſt patron we 
ever read of to church and church-men, and yet 
no greater (let the houſe of Aaron now conſeſs) 
than king James.—And as for his words and elo- 
quence, you know it well enough, —it was rare 
and excellent in the higheſt degree. — Profluents et 
que principem deceret eloquentia ; as Tacitus ſaid 


ſay- to Auguſtus in a flowing and princely kind of 
es.” elocution. Thoſe ſpeeches of his in the parlia- 
tly ; ment, ſtar- chamber, council-table, and other 
right public audiences of the ſtate (of which, as of 
AN- Tully's orations ; Za ſemper optima que maxima : 
The longeſt ſtill was held the beſt) do prove him 
to be the moſt powerful ſpeaker who ever ſwayed 
king the ſceptre of this kingdom. | 
t the . RusHwoRTH, vol. i. p. 160. 


AS a ſpecimen of the pure and exquifite manner 


Ys of this weer ſovereign's writing and ſpeaking, I 
; | beg 4 ay before the — a few * 
ad tions from his Rreeche and letters. hp FO 
gong In a ſpeech to the parliament, Anno 1610, he 
king informs his ſubjects, that the king's heart is in 
Solo- the hand of the Lord, who can create and de- 
a, thy ſtroy, make and unmake ; ſo kings can give liſe 
; ; 00-88 and death, judge all and be judge by none. 
dy, They can exalt low things, and abaſe high things, 
Ove — ſubjects like men at cheſs, a pawn to 
abo take a biſhop or a knight. And, a it is blaſphe- 
om my to diſpute what God may do, fo it is ſedition 
ry puller ſubjects to diſpute what kings may do in the 


height of their power.“ 1 | 
MacauLaY's HisT, oF ENG. v. i. p. 61. 


WHEN the fame parliament had voted him a 
leſs ſum than was . he thought proper 


to decline accepting it, for the following judici- Cali 
ous reaſons : 4+ Nine ſcore thouſand. pounds, he catch 
could not accept, becauſe nine was the number hom 
of the poets, who were always beggars ; eleven | 
was the number of the apoſtles when Judas was 
away, and therefore might beſt be affected by his 4 
majeſty; but there was a mean number, which 1 
might accord to both, and that was ten, a ſacred 1 
number, for ſo many were God's commandments, h 45 
which tend to virtue and edifi cation.“ l 
WINwoop's MEMORIALSõ, vol. iii. p. 193. * 
TO illuſtrate his princely elegance in his lite- Ti 
rary correſpondence, take the following example Naw 
from a letter to the duke of Buckingham. I 0 
thou be with me by four in the afterngon, it will oa 
be good time; and prepare thee to be a guard to propa 
me from keeping my heart unbroken with buſ.- 'Þ | 
neſs, before my going to the progreſo. And thus 7 
God ſend me a happy and joyful meeting with my WW (+, -- 
ſweet Stenny, this evening.  Stweet-heart, when hes 
thou riſeſt keep thee from '1mportunities of 2 ſpeaki 
who trouble thy mind, that at meeting I may wie 
ſee thy white teeth ſhine upon me.” - . a... h 
M.. in the BRITISH Muszun, n. 6987. e 
| Ss Fi INE n rince 
BUT the ſtile of the queen was ſomewhat more — 
extraordinary, and in an age and place when world, 
flattery was the moſt current coin, undoubtedly ſubjea 
infected the whole court. mid 6 * vereigr 
oo: Lok 0% $6010 38. Zeige 20100173 ee a free 
Queen Ann to King James. had 
« J am glad that our brother's * horſe: does great 
pleaſe you, and that my dog Stennie + does well; againſt 


* King of Denmark. $175) 1-94 1 
+ Duke of Buckingham, «fy 1! oy 
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for I did command him that he ſhould: make your 


cars hang like a ſow's lug, and when he comes 
home I will treat him better than any other dog. 


Queen ANN to Viſcount ViLLIERs .. 
« You do well in tugging the ſow's + ear, and 
I thank you for it, and would have you do ſo ſtill, 
upon condition you continue a watchful dog to 
him, and be always true to him.” IIS 
MSS. BrxiTisn Muszun, fol. 6986. 
A fine courtly ſtile truly ! | 


The following paſſages. from the biſhop of 
Downe's ſermon, and a letter from general Digby 
to the marquis of Ormond, ſhews the impious 
nonſenſe as well as flattery that was preached and | - 
propagated after the death of king Charles J. 
«© The perſon now murdered, ſays the biſhop, ' 
was not the Lord of Glory, but a glorious lord, 
Chriſt's own vicar, his lieutenant and vicegerent 
here on earth.” One would imagine he was 
ſpeaxing of his Holineſs of Rome, * Albeit he 
was an inferior to Chriſt, as man is to God, yet + 
was his privilege of inviolability far more clear 
than was Chriſt's; for Chriſt was not a temporal 
prince, . his kingdom was not of this world, and} 
therefore when he vouchſafed to come into this 
world, and to become the ſon of man, he did 
ſubject himſelf go the law; but our gracious ſo- 
vereign was well known to be a temporal prince, 
a tree monarch, to whom they did all owe and 
had ſworn allegiance, The parliament is the 
great council, and hath acted all and more 
azainſt their lord and ſovereign, than the other 


Duke of Buckingham, 
1 King les. 
N 4 did 


| | 1 *. 
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did againſt Chriſt, The proceedings againſt our 
ſovereign” were more illegal, and in many things 
. B 

« From the creation of the world,“ ſays gene. 
ral Digby, © to the accurſed day of this damna- 
ble murder, nothing parallel to it was ever heard 
of. Even the crucifying our bleſſed Saviour, is 
we conſider him only in human nature, did no- 
thing equal this, &c,” _ gp den ant, Brbg cr 

. STATE LETTERs, CARTE, vol, iii. p. 607, 


TIMOLEON having expelled the tyrants, 
and reſtored Syracuſe to its ancient liberty, his 
wiſdom, valour, and glory, was very much ex 
tolled in his preſence ; but ſuch was his modeſty, 
moderation, and uncommon averſion for all flat. 
tery, that he made no ether anſwer, but that he 
thought himſelf obliged to expreſs his thankful. 
neſs to the gods, who, having decreed to re- 
ſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, had vouchſafed | 
to make choice of him, in preference to. all others, 
for ſo hohourable a, miniſtration; for he was fully 
perſuaded that alt human events are guided and 
diſpoſed by the ſecret decrees. of divine providence. / 
W hat a treaſure, what an happineſs for a ſtate, is 
ſach a miniſter! | | 

Wes. Conn. Nee. 1d TnL, c. iv. 
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FREEDOM with great Men dangerous. 


SENTIMENTS. 


e 91 aa Tixog deo! at Sei HoMER, 
My ſon, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 


Quid de quoque vire, et cui dicos, ſæpe caueto. 
— Have a care | 
Of whom you talk ; and what, and when, and 

where. 4 


T is obſerved in the courſe of worldly things, 
I that misfortunes are oftener made by men's 
tongues than by their virtues; and more men's 
fortunes overthrown thereby than by their vices, 
| Good counſel is cait away upon the arrogant, 
the ſelf-conceited, or the ſtupid, who are either 
too proud to take it, or too heavy to under- 
ſtand it, | -— | 

If you be conſulted concerning a perfon either 
paſſionate, inconſtant, or vicious, give not your 
advice: it is in vain; for ſuch will do only what 
{hall pleaſe themſelves, | | 
You are ſo far from obliging a man by rela- 
ting to him the ill things which have been ſaid of 
h'm, that you are quickly paid for your indifcre- 
tion by. becoming the firft obje of his averſion 
and reſentment, = 3 | 
Never aſſent merely to pleaſe, for that betrays 
a fervile mind; nor contradict to vex, for that 

argues an ili temper and ill breeding. 1 


** 


Ns EXAMPLES, | | 
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DioNvsius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, 


without the qualifications, had a ſtrong paſ- 


ſion for the character of a great poet. Having 
read one day ſome of his verſes to Philoxenus, and 
having preſſed him to give his opinion of them, 


he anſwered with entire freedom, and told him 
_ plainly his real ſentiments, Dionyſius, who was 


not accuſtomed to ſuch language, was extremely 
offended ; and, aſcribing his boldneſs to envy, 
gave orders to carry him to the mines, the com- 
mon jail being ſo called. 3 
RoLLin's AN. HIS r. vol. vi. p. 110. 
CAMBYSZS, king of Perſia, having obliged 
Praxaſpes, one of his principal officers, to declare 
to him what his ſubjects ſaid of him, "They 
admire (ſaid Praxaſpes) a great many excellent 
qualities they ſee in your majeſty ; but they * 
ſomewhat ſurpriſed at your immoderate love of 
wine.“ I underſtand you,” replied the king; 
de that is, they pretend that wine deprives me of 
my reaſon. You ſhall be judge of that immedi- 
ately.” Upon which he began to drink exceſſive- 
Iy, pouring it down in larger quantities than ever 
he had done at any time before, Then ordering 


Praxaſpes's ſon, who was his chief cup-bearer, 


to ſtand upright at the end of the room; 
with his left hand upon his head, he took his bow, 
and levelled it at him; and, declaring he aimed at 
his heart, let fly, and actually ſhot him in the 
heart. He then ordered his body to be opened; 
and ſhewing the father the heart of his ſon, which 
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the arrow had pierced, aſked him, in an inſalting 
ſcoffing manner, if he had not a ſteady hand? 
| HERO b. lib. iii. c. 35. 


ALEXANDER the Great, having determine! 
to carry on war with India, the richeſt country in 
the world, not only in gold, but in pearls and 


precious ſtones, with which the inhabitants 


adorned themſelves with more luxury, indeed, 
than gracefulneſs, Alexander was informed, that 
the ſwords of the ſoldiers were of gold and ivory ; - 
and the king, now the greateſt monarch in the 


world, being determined not to yield to any per- 


ſon whatſoever, in any circumſtance, cauſed the 


ſwords of his ſoldiers to be ſet off with ſilver 


plates, put golden bridles to the horſes, had the 
coats of mail heightened with gold and ſilver; 
and prepared to march for this enterpriſe at the 


head of one hundred and twenty thouſand men, 
all equipped with the magnificence above de- 


ſcribed, : 


All things being ready for their ſetting out, he 
thought this a proper opportunity to -reveal the 


deſign he had ſo long meditated, viz. to have di- 


vine honours paid him. To ſooth and cheriſh 


+. azz 


this ridiculous pretenſion, there were not wanting 


flatterers, thoſe common peſts of courts, who 
are more dangerous to princes than the arms of 
their enemies. - With this view he appointed a 
feſtival, and made an incredible pompous banquet ; 
to which he invited the. greateſt lords of his court, 
both Macedonians and | ove ak and moſt of the 
higheſt quality among the Perſians. With theſe 
he ſat down at table for ſome time ; after which. 
he withdrew. Upon this Cleon, one of his flat- 
terers, began to ſpeak ; and expatiated very much 
on the praiſes o _—— as had before been 


agreed 
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agreed upon. He made a long detail of the higts 
obligations they had to him; all which, he 
ſerved, they might acknowledge and repay at a 
very eaſy expence, merely witk two grains of in- 
cenſe, which they ſhould offer him as to a God, 
without the leaſt ſeruple, fince they believed him 
ſach. To this purpoſe he cited the example of 
the Perfians; and added, that in cafe the reſt 
ſhould not care to pay this juſtice to Alexander's 
merit, he himſelf was reſolved to ſhew them' the 
way, and to worſhip him in caſe he ſhould return 
into the hall. But that all of them muſt do thelt 
duty; eſpecially thoſe who profeſſed wiſdom, 
and ought to ſerve the reſt as an example of the 
veneration due to fo great a monarch, It ap- 
peared plainly that this ſpeech was directed to 
Calliſthenes. He was related to Ariſtotle, who 
had preſented him to Alexander, his pupil, that 
he might attend upon that monarch in the war of 
Perſia, He was conſidered, upon account of his 


wiſdom and gravity, as the fitteſt perſon to 


give him ſuch wholeſome counſels as were molt 
likely to preſerve him from thoſe exceſſes into 
which his youth and fiery temper might” hurry 
Rim. This philoſophes feeing that every one on 
this occaſion continued in deep filence, and that 
the eyes of the whole aſſembly were fixed upon 
him, addrefſed himſelf to Cleon in the following 
words: „Had the king been preſent when thou 
madeſt thy ſpeech, none among us would have at- 
tempted to anſwer thee; for he himſelf would 
have interrupted thee, and not have ſuffered thee 
to prompt him to allume the cuſtoms of Barbari- 
ans, in caſting an odium on his perſon and glory, 
by fo ſervile an adulation. But fince he is ab- 
fent, I will anſwer thee in his name. I conſider 
Alexander as worthy of all the hogours that can 


FR TE D © M.: aft 
be paid a mortal; but there is a difference be- 
tween the worſhip of the gods and that of men. 
The former includes temples, altars, prayers and 

facrifices; the latter is confined to commenda- 
tions only, and awful ref | 1 
« We ſalute the latter, and look upon it as 
glorious to pay them ſubmiſſion, obedience, and 
ndelity; but we adore the former. We inſtitute 
feſtivals to their honour, and ſing hymns and ſpi- 
ritual ſongs to their glory, We muſt not there- 
fore — things, either by bringing down 
the gods to the condition of mortals, or by raiſin 
a mortal to the ſtate of a god. Alexander would 
be juſtly offended ſhould we pay to another per- 
fon the homage due to his ſacred perſon only; 
ought we not to dread the indignation of the gods 
as much, ſhould we beſtow upon mortals the ho- 
nour due to them alone? I am ſenſible that our 
monarch is vaſtly ſuperior to the reſt; he is the 
greateſt of kings, and the moſt glorious of all 
conquerors ; but then be is a man, not a god. 
—The Greeks did not worſhip Hercules till af- 
ter his death; and then not till the oracle had ex- 
preſsly commanded it. The Perſians are cited as 
an example for our imitation ;- but how long is it 
that the vanquiſhed have given law to the victor? 
Can we forget, that Alexander croſſed the Helleſ- 
pont, not to ſubjeR Greece to Aſia, but Aſia to 
Greece?“ 3h £4 
| The deep filence which all the company ob- 
ſerved whilſt Calliſthenes ſpoke was an indication, 
in ſome meafure, of their thoughts. The king, 
who ſtood behind the tapeſtry all the time, heard 
whatever had paſſed. He therefore ordered Cleom 
to be told, that, without infiſting any farther, hne 
would only require the Perſians to All proſtrate, 
according to their uſual cuſtom; a little after 
Ea whict 
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which he came in, pretending he had been buſied 
in ſome affair of importance. Immediately the 
Perſians fell proſtrate to adore him. Polyſper- 
chon, who ſtood near him, obſerving that one 4 
of them bowed ſo low, that his chin touched — 
the ground, bid him in a rallying tone of voice 0 
to ſtrike harder. The king, offended at this joke, e 
threw Polyſperchon into priſon. As for Calliſt- a 
henes, the king determined to get rid of him, and A 
therefore laid to his charge a crime of which he al 
was no way guilty, Accordingly, he was thrown - tc 
into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and the moſt. bi 
grievous torments were inflicted on him, in order ti 
to extort a confeſſion of guilt. But he inſiſted to 
upon his innocence to the laſt, and expired in the m. 
midſt of his tartures. ii 


Nothing has reflected a greater diſhonour on tel 
Alexander's memory than this unjuſt and cruel — 
death of Calliſthenes; and by this dreadful exam pal 
ple he deprived all virtuous men of the opportu= wh 
nity of exhorting him to thoſe things which were for 
for his true intereſt, From that inſtant no one {hi 
ſpoke with freedom in the council; even thoſe} dig 
who had the greateſt love for the public good, it e 
and a perſonal affection for Alexander, thought But 
hemſelves not obliged to undeceive him. After terr 
this, nothing was liſtened to but flattery, which wit] 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over that prince, as idle 

entirely depraved him, and juſtly puniſhed him, regt 
for Having ſacrificed to the wild ambition of then 
having adoration paid him, the moſt virtuous The 

man about his perſon. The murder of this gage 
philoſopher,” ſays Seneca, „was a crime of fo their 
heinous a nature, as entirely obliterates the form 
| ever 


glory of all his other actions.“ 
| SENEC, NAT, QUEST, lib. vi. c. 23. as ſo 


DARIUS, 
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DARIUS having raiſed a prodigious army, all 
richly clothed, himſelf and whole court. glitter- 
ing with gold and precious ſtones, ſet out to meet 
Alexander the Great, near the city of Ifſus. 
There was at that time in the army of Darius 
one Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great 
experience in war, who perſonally hated Alex- 
ander for having cauſed him to be baniſhed from 
Athens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, 
aſked, whether he believed him powerful, enough. 
to defeat his enemy? Caridemus, who had been, 
brought up in the boſom of liberty, and forget- 
ting that he was in a country of ſlavery, where 
to oppoſe the inclination of a prince is of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence, replied as follows: 
_ «« Poffibly, Sir, you may be diſpleaſed with my 
telling you the truth: but in caſe. I do it not 
now, it will be too late hereafter. This mighty 
parade of war, this prodigious number of men, 
which has drained all the Eaſt, might indeed be 
formidable to your neighbours, Gold and purple 
ſhine in every part of your army, which is ſo pro- 
digiouſly ſplendid, that thoſe who have not ſeen 
it could never form an idea of its magnificence, 
But the ſoldiers who compoſe the enemy's; army, 
terrible to behold, and briſtling in every part 
with arms, do not amuſe themſelves with ſuch 
idle ſhow. Their only care is to diſcipline in a 
regular manner their battalions, and to cover 
themſelves cloſe with their bucklers and pikes. 
Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which en- 
gages without flinching, and keeps ſo cloſe in 
their ranks, that the ſoldiers and their arms, 
form a kind of impenetrable work. In a word, 
every ſingle man among them, the officers as well 
as ſoldiers, are ſo well trained up, and ſo atten- 
tive to the command of their leaders, that * 
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leaſt ſignal they make every motion and evolution 
of the art of war. But that you may be perſuad- 
ed theſe Macedonians are not invited hither from 
the hopes of gaining gold and filver, know 'that 
this excellent difcipline has ſubſiſted hitherto by 
the ſole aid and precepts of poverty. Are they 
hungry, they ſatisfy their appetites with any 
Kind of food. Are they weary, they repoſe them- 
felves on the bare ground, and in the day-time 


are always on their feet, Do you imagine that 
the Theſſalian cavalry, and that of Arcanania 


and Ztolia, who are all armed cap-a-pee, are 
to be repulſed by ſtones hurled from ſlings, and 
with ſticks burned at the end? Such troops ay 
are like themſelves will be able to check their 
career; and ſuccours muſt be provided from their 


country to oppoſe their bravery and experience. 


Send therefore thither all the uſeleſs gold and 


filver which I ſee here, and purchaſe formidable 


foldiers.” Darius was naturally of a mild tracta. 
ble temper &; but good fortune will corrupt the 
moſt happy diſpoſition, Few monarchs are reſo- 
Jute and courageous enough to withſtand their 
own power, and to eſteem a man who loves them 
fo well, as to contradict and diſpleaſe them, in 
telling them the genuine truth, Darius, not 
having ſtrength of mind ſufficient for this, gave 
orders for dragging to execution a man who had 
fled to him for protection, was at that time his 
gueſt, and who gave him the beſt counſel that 


could have been propoſed to him: however, as 


this cruel treatment could not filence Caridemus, 
he cried aloud with his uſual freedom, «© My aven- 
ger is at hand, the very man in oppoſition to 
Trat Dario mite et trackibile Ingenlum nit etiam naturam 


plerumque fortuna eorrumperet, - Q Cu r. 


whom 
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whom I gave you counſel, and he will puniſh you 
for deſpiſing it. As for you, Darius, in whom 
ſovereign power has wrought fo ſudden a change, 
ou will teach poſterity, that when once men 
abandon themſelves to the deluſions of fortune, 
ſhe eraſes from their minds all the ſeeds of good - 
neſs implanted in them by nature. Darius ſoon 
repented his having put to death ſo valuable a per- 
ſon, and experienced, but too late, the truth of 
all he had told him, * 
Notwithſtanding it is foreign to the deſign of 
this Collection, yet as the appearance made by 
Darius and his army was ſo extremely grand and 
pompous, an exact deſcription of it may not be 
diſagreeable to ſome of my young readers. 

It was a cuſtom long uſed by the Perſtans never 
to ſet out upon a march till after ſun-riſe, at 
which time the trumpet was ſounded for that pur- 
poſe from the king's tent. Over this tent was ex- 
bibited to the view of the whole army the ima 
of the ſun ſet in cryſtal. The order they © 
ſerved in their march was this: firſt, they carried 
{ver altars, on which they lay fire, called by. 
them ſacred and eternal; and theſe were follow- 
ed by the magi, ſinging hymns, after the man- 
ner of their country. They were accompanied 


by three hundred and fixty-five youths, (agree- 


able to the number of days in a year) clothed in 
purple robes; after them came a chariot, conſe- 


crated to their god, drawn by white horſes, and 
followed by a courſer of a prodigious ſize, to whom 


they gave the name of the ſun's horſe; and the 


| Equeries were dreſſed in white, each having a 


golden rod in his hand. Fen chariots, adorned. 
with ſculptures in gold and ſilver, followed af- - 
ter. Then marched a body of horſe, compoſed 

of twelve nations, whoſe manners and cuſtoms. 
= were. 
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were various, and all armed in a different man- 
ner. Next advanced thoſe whom the Perſians 
called the immortals, amounting to ten thouſand, 
who ſurpaſſed the reſt of the Barbarians in the 


ſamptuouſneſs of their apparel. They all wore 


golden collars, were cioathed in robes of gold 
tiſſue, with ſurtouts (having ſleeves to them) 
quite covered with precious ſtones. - Thirty pa- 
ces from them followed thoſe called the king's 


couſins or relations, to the number of fifteen 


thouſand, in habits very much reſembling thoſe 
of women, and more remarkable for the vain: 
pomp of their dreſs, than the glitter of their 
arms. Thoſe called the doryphori came after; 


they carried the king's cloak, and walked before 
his chariot, in which he ſeemed to fit as on a 


high.throne, This chariot was enriched on both 
ſides with images of the gods, in gold and ſilver; 
and from the middle of the yoke, which was co 
vered with jewels, roſe two ſtatues a cubit in 
height ; the one repreſenting war, the other peace, 


having a golden eagle between them, with 


wings extended, as ready to take its flight. But 
nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
king. He was clothed in a veſt of purple, 
ſtriped with ſilver, and over it à long robe glit- 
tering all over with gold and precious ſtones, 
that repreſented two falcons ruſhing from the 


olouds and pecking at one another. Around his 


waiſt he wore a golden girdle, after the manner 
of women, whence his ſcymitar hung, the ſcab- 
bard of which flamed all over with gems. On 
his head he wore a tiara or mitre, round which 
was a fillet of blue, mixed with white. On. 
cach ſide of him walked two hundred of his near-' 
eſt relations, followed by ten thouſand flaves and 
pikemen, whoſe pikes were adorned with _” 
| | a 
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and tipped with gold; aud, laſtly, thirty thou- 
ſand infantry, who compoſed the rear: guarg :- 
theſe were followed by the king's horſes (four 
hundred in number) all which were led. About 


one hundred, or an hundred and twenty paces 


from them, came Syfizambis, Darius's mother; 
ſeated on a chariot, and his conſort on another, 
with the ſeveral female attendants of both queens 
riding on horſeback. Afterwards came fifteen 
large chariots, ,in which were. the king's chil- 
dren, and thoſe who had the care of their edu- 
cation, with a, band of .eunuchs, who are to this 


day in great eſteem with thoſe nations. Then 


marched the concubines to the number of three 
hundred and f:;xty, in the equipage of queens, 
followed by ſix hundred mules, and three hun- 
dred camels, which carried the king's treaſure, 
and were guarded by a great bod of archers, 


After theſe came the wives of the crown-officers, 


and of the greateſt lords of the court; then the 


ſutlers and ſervants of the army, ſeated alſo in 


chariots. In the rear were a body of light-armed- 
troops, with their commanders, who cloſed the 
Would not any one believe that this was the 


deſcription of a tournament rather than the'march- 


of an army? Can it be imagined that princes 
poſſeſſed of the leaſt reaſon would have been ſo. 
ſtupid, as to incorporate with their forces ſo cums, 
berſome a train of women, princeſſes, concubines, 
and domeſtics of both ſexes, But Darius, at the 


head of ſix hundred thouſand men, and ſurrounded 


with this mighty pomp, prepared for himſelf on- 

ly, fancied he was great, and roſe in the idea he 

had formed of himſelf yet ſhould we reduce him 

to his juſt proportion, and his perſonal worth, 

how little would he appear! + ,_.. 

Q. Cvnr, Rout, AxT, His r. lib. vii. p. 145. 
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" PLATO was deſcended from an ancient and 
illuſtrious family, poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eſ- 
tate, and univerſally admired as the profoundeſt 
ſcholar of his age: but neither his birth, fortune, 
wiſdom, nor learning, could protect him from the 
reſentments of Dionyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe, for 
being a little too free with him. Dionyſius, be- 
ing charmed with the character of Plato the Di- 
vine, for ſo he was generally ſtiled, expreſſed a 
great inclination to have ſome converſation with 
him. The philoſopher, then about forty 3 
of age, paid the tyrant a viſit. The liberty how- 
ever which he took in diſcourſing on the ſubject 
of tyranny, and the arguments he uſed to per- 
ſuade the king to diveſt himſelf of his deſpotic 
power, had like to have coſt him dear; his death, 
in all probability, would have proved the conſe- 
quence, had not his friends Dion and Ariſtomenes 
pleaded hard in his behalf. Though the tyrant, 
indeed, through their interceſſion, ſpared his life, 
et he ſhewed his reſentment ſo far, that he de- 
ivered him up to one Polides, a Lacedemonian 
ambaſfador, at that time reſident at Dionyfius's 
court, with expreſs orders for his being fold as 
a ſlave. This ambaſſador ſoon after tranſported 
him to Agina, and there executed the tyrant's 
commiſſion. Very happy it was for poor Plato 
that one Anniceres, a native of Cyrene, hap- 
pened at that time to be in the iſland. - This per- 


ſon paid down the ſum demanded for the philo- 
ſopher ; and took the firſt opportunity of ſend-  - 


ing him back to Athens, and reſtoring him to his 
friends. TY | 
© Dionyſius being informed that Plato was once 
more at Athens in a ſtate of freedom, contrary 
to his expectation, was under ſome apprehenſion 
that Plato would ſtudy ſome way or other to re- 
Wes 16 orb | venge 
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venge the inſult and indignity offered him, He 
wrote therefore a very complaiſant letter to him, 
wherein he, in effect, though not in direct terms, 
deſired he would excuſe the treatment he had met 
with, and inſinuated it was with pleaſure he heard 
of his reſiding again among his friends. Plato 
ſent a very cold anſwer to the tyrant, which was. 
to this effect, viz. That he need not give himſelf 
any great concern about what had paſſed; for his 
thoughts were ſo much taken up with the charms 
of philoſophy, that he had no time to ſpare in the 
gratification of any private reſentment. 
|  MarrTin's Lives, &c. 
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SENTIMENTS, 


ITHOUT friendſhip life has no. charms 

e only things which can render friend- 
ſhip ſure and laſting are, virtue, purity of man- 
ners, an elevated foul, and a perfect integrity of 
heart. | | v2 
It is highly proper that we ſhould diſtinguiſh 
the friend from the companion. A conformity 
of taſte for pleaſure, and for any thing beſides 
virtue, may conſtitute a club; but cannot make 
a ſociety of friends. That table-companion, wha, 
while he holds his glaſs, ſeems to glow with ſuch 
cordial friendſhip, if truſted 5 a ſecret on 
which even your honour depends, will thence 
take occaſion to be merry at your expence, and 
you will ſoon, by his means, be rallied, * 
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and affronted : deliver up your intereſt to him, 

he will ſacrifice it to his own, After this you 

complain that you have been betrayed by a friend; 

when it was only by a man who frequently eat 

and drank with you, and joined in the ſame di- 
verſions. ; 

Neither ſhould we confburs the relation with 
the friend, We are connected with the firſt by 
neceſſary ties, which reach not the heart; while 
the other is united to us by the ſtronger chain of 
a voluntary engagement, the effect © of a perfect 
ſympathy. It is a free and deliberate choice 
which pb flistes friends; but relations are de- 
rived from nature. 

Gratitude itſelf is not friendſhip, We are af- 
fected with the generoſit ity of our fee Br ; we 
take a pleaſute in letting: bim fee that we are ſen- 
ſible of our dabligations; arid we atdently defire 
to have the power of proving this by real ſervices : 
ay at the ſame time, it is poſſible that we may 

e far from liking either his temper, his character, 
or his conduct, 
PF riendſhip i is a diſintereſted affection, founded 
only on eſteem, and of all the paſſions moſt near- 
ly reſembles love; nor is there the leaſt difference, 
if we ſuppoſe this laſt independent of the ſex of 
the perſon beloved. If Platonic love is not a mere 
chimera, it is nothing elſe but friendſhip, which 
is neither increaſed nor diminiſhed- by the me” 
ence of ſex of the two friends, | 

The firſt rule in the choice of a: Friond, is not 
to love him before you know him: almoſt at firft 
ſight we'may know if a mart be of quick or flow 
parts, if he be gay or ſerious, clowniſh or polite, 
talkative or reſerved, witty or ſtupid ; we fee al- 
moſt all this in bis eyes, in his attitude, in his 


geſtures, and in Ws diſcourſe ; but we cannot ſo 
oF 
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eaſily diſcover whether he has virtue and probity. 
It requires more time to be certain with regard to 
this point; and till we are as well aſſured of it, 
as it is poſſible for us to be, we ought not pro- 
digally to beltow upon him, from equivecal ap- 
pearances, the precious title of friend. Are we 
at laſt convinced that he deſerves it, then there 
mult be no reſerve; we ought to enter with, him 
into an intercourſe of ſentiments, of taſtes, plea- 
ſures, and intereſts, | „ 
Friendſhip is a kind of marriage, which eſta- 
bliſhes between two friends a mutual intimacy and 
perfect correſpondence. 1 1 
The next rule, which is not leſs important, is 
to chooſe him only from the ſociety of the good 
and virtuous. The moſt long- lived plants are 
not thoſe that grow the faſteſt; thus it is with 
friendſhip: that is commonly the moſt firm and 
durable which grows up but ſlowly ; while that 
which is haſtily contraed .is more liable to be 
diſſolved. Lovers of virtue ſhould have none 
but virtuous men for their friends; and on this 
point the proof ought principally to turn: be- 
cauſe where there is no virtue, there is no ſecu- 
rity that our honour, confidence, and friend- 
"ſhip will not be betrayed and abuſed, In gene- 
ral, they ſufter moſt from pretended friendſhip 
who leaſt deſerve to ſuffer, It is very rare for 
the honeſt heart to prove diſtruſtful; and more 
rare ſtil] for him not to be deceived, who is a 
_ ſtranger to ſuſpicion, There are men of a cha 
racter ſo open and generous that there is no one 
but would be a gainer by making them their 
friends; but when theſe contract a friendſhip 
o_ riſk more than others: for ſo many advantages 
| ariſe from aſpiring after their eſteem, that they 
can never be certain that it is not courted with a 
; | view 
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view to intereſt z and a ſelf-intereſted friend js 
never a true one, It is to theſe upright and 
fincere hearts that I eſpecially direct my counſels 
on friendſhip, for what matters it if deceivers 
are deceived ? 5 | 
The neceſſary appendages of friendſhip are con- 
fidence and benevolence, The purſe and the 
heart ought to be open to a friend; and in nd 
caſe can we ſhut them, except in ſuch as will 
Juſtify our having no longer any regard for him. 
And, indeed, we run no hazard in truſting to a 
' well choſen friend, either our ſecret or our ſtrong- 


box, for we are certain that he will uſe them 


both with diſcretion, 
Confidence produces two effects; the one is 
ſuch a perfect reliance on the prudence, the pro · 
bity, the conſtancy, and affection of the perſon 
beloved as prevents every injurious ſuſpicion.: 
the other effect, which is indeed a natural con- 
ſequence of ſuch a reliance, is that opennels 
and unreſerve with which two friends diſcloſe 
their moſt intimate ſentiments, their thoughts, 
their projects, and, in a word, every thing in 


which either the one or the other may appear con- 


cerned; and this frequently extends even to tris 
fles: becauſe, between friends, trifles themſelves 
become intereſting. 85 
Nothing ought to be concealed but the ſecrets 
of another friend. | : 
As to the benevolence which friendſhip inſpires, 


it alſo produces two effects; indulgence and good 


offices. | 
Such faults only as are inconſiſtent with the 
fincerity of friendſhip, ought to be unpardonable : 
overlook in your friend all the faults in which his 
heart is not concerned, all thoſe which do not 
prove that his affection for you is extinguiſhed by 
* 1 
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F" Though friendſhip hath nothin in it of a ſelf- 


iſh nature, yet it is pleaſed with kindneſs and 


good offices; theſe are to friends what careſſes are 
to lovers; not reaſons for beginning to love, but 
motives to love more affectiouately: like a breath 
of wind, which, though it produces not the flame, 
renders 1 "IN 3 wo 6 
There are ſo many ways of obliging a frie 

that in what — ſoever we d — ſome 

one of theſe is always practicable: ſeize, there - 
fore, every — that offers, and, if it be 
poſſible, wait not till he himſelf tells you in 
what inſtances it is in your power to ſerve him. 
Endeavour to know his wants, and proyide for 
them before he himſelf has perceived them; and 
thus he will always be ready to foreſee and pre- 
vent yours. Have a regard however to the de- 
licacy of your friend, for you may perhaps diſo- 
blige through a deſire to oblige too much ; cover, 
therefore, your ſervices with appearances that may 
ſeem todiſpenſe with his gratitude, However this 
be, it is much better to offend by too much aſſi- 
duity and bounty, than to confne yourſelf through 
avarice, or want of affection, to — proteſtae 
tions of friendſhip. But would you give your 
friend a proof of friendſhip as ſtrong as it is rare, 
be ſincere with him in all your diſcourſe: let the 


advice you give him, the remonſtrances you make 
him, be the faithful expreſſions of your thoughts 
and ſentiments, Dare to ſhew him truth en- 
tirely naked; or if through condeſcenſion you 
adorn her with ſome clothing, let it be ſugh as 
will ſet off her beauties without diſguiſing them. 

Pr 
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The difficulty is not ſo great to die for a friend, ratiu 
as to find a friend worth dying fo. plac 
| 5 4 Faun, the « 
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(OATUS GRACCHUS, whowaithe idol of the troop 
Roman people, having carried his regard for the but, 
plebeians fo far as to draw on himſelf the reſent - bers, 
ment of the . nobility, an open rupture enſued. pired 
The conſul Opinius, who eſpouſed: the cauſe of defen 
the latter, ſeized a- poſt which commanded the a (:c 
city. Gracchus, and Fulvius his friend, with a ordere 
confuſed multitude, took poſſeſſion of Mount- as oth 
Aventine ſo that the two extremities of Rome, ed hin 
to the eaſt and weſt, were like two camps. Over- ſlave, 
tures of peace were made; but not being accepted, himſel 
- battle enſued, in which the conſul meeting with plunge 
a mare vigorous oppoſition than. he expected, with h 
proclaimed an amneſty for all thoſe. who ſhould ing oy 
lay down their arms, and, at the fame time, ſet Wl bracin; 
a price on the heads of Gracchus and Fulvius, body, 
promiſing to give their weight in gold to any one withou 
who, ſhould bring them to him. This procla- receivin 
mation had the deſired effet ; the populace flip» ; Gracch 

d away one by one, and, deſerting their lea- | 
ders, returned ſilently to their own houſes, . Fu- 

vius, by the vigilance of the conſular party, was AF 
taken and beheaded. As for Gracchus, he would . Anthon 
have taken refuge in the temple of Diana; but WW triumvir 
Licinius. Craſſus, his brother-in-Jaw, and Pom- Wi the latte 
ponius, a Roman knight, who attended him ad, Wi Lucilius 
viſed him to make his eſcape from thence. ”: obſervin 
followed their advice, and paſſing through the notice of 
centre of the city, got to the bridge Sublicius directly 
Where his enemies, who purſued him cloſe, would and ſave 
have overtaken and ſeized him, if his two friends Wi bis own 
with as much intrepidity and reſolution as Ho- Brutus w 
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ratius Cocles had formerly exerted. in the ſame 
place, had not oppoſed their fury: but they {aw 
the danger he was in, and determined to fave his 
life, even at the expence of their own. They 
defended the bridge againſt all the conſular 
troops, till Gracchus was out of their reach; 
but, at length, being overpowered by num- 
bers, and covered with wounds, they both ex- 
pired on the bridge which they had ſo valiantly 
defended, In the mean while Gracchus fled to 
a ſacred wood, dedicated to the furies, and therg 
ordered a generous ſlave, by name Euphorus, or 
as others call him, Philoſtratus, who had attend- 
ed him, to put an end to his life, The faithful 
ſlave, reſolving not to outlive his maſter, ſtabbed. 
himſelf with the ſame dagger, which he had 
plunged into the breaſt of Gracchus, and expired 
with him, Others tell us, that Gracchus, be- 
ing overtaken by his purſuers, Euphorus, em- 
bracing his maſter, covered him with his own 
body, ſo that the enemies could not hurt him 
without firſt killing the faithful ſlave, who, aſter 
receiving many wounds, breathed his laſt over 
Gracchus, whom the rabble diſpatched, _., 

«ets Prur. ai GRACCH, 


AFTER the ſecond battle of Philippi, between 
Anthony and Octavianus, two of the Roman 
triumvirs, and Brutus, which proved fatal to 
the latter, and indeed to the liberty of Rome, one 
Lucilius Lucinus, an intimate friend of Brutus, 
obſerving a body of Thracian horſe taking no 
notice of any other in their purſuit, but making 
directly towards Brutus, reſolved to ſtop them, 
and ſave the life of his general at the hazard of 
his own, Accordingly, without acquainting 
Brutus with his deſign, he halted till the Thra- 
cians came up and. * him; then he cri- 

| 2 
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defired they would carry him to Anthony, pre- 
tending that he feared Octavianus. The Thre- 
Lians, owes e 3 and thinking 
themſelves happy, immediately detached ſome of 


7 


their own body to acquaint Anthony with their 


good fortune; and, in the mean time, giving 
Fyer the purſuit, returned to the field of battle 


with their priſoner. The report being ſpread in 


an inſtant all over the army, that Brutus was 
taken, and that the Thracians were bringing 
him alive to Anthony, both ſoldiers and officers 
focked together from all parts to ſee him. Some 
pitied his misfortunes, others accuſed him of a 
n velhoocmitig his former glory, for ſuf- 
fering himſelf, out of too much love of life, to 

a prey to barbarians, As for Anthony, he 
Was not a little concerned at this adventure, 
being quite at a loſs in what manner he ſhould 
receive, and how he ſhould treat his illuſtrious 
— but he was ſoon delivered from his un- 


exfineſs; for as the Thracians drew near, be 


knew the priſoner, Who had paſſed himſelf upon 
the Thracians for Brutus, and now addrefling the 
triumvir with a generous confidence: Be affe, 
Anthony, ſaid he, that no enemy either has or 
Ever ſhall take Marcus Brutus alive: forbid it, yt 
gods, that fortune ſhould ever prevail ſo mud 
above virtue! But let him be diſcovered dead of 
alive, he will certainly be found in ſuch a ſtate a 
is worthy of him. As for me, I have deliver- 
ied m ſelf up to ſave him, and am now ready 
to ſuffer whatever torments you think proper ts 
jnflict upon me, without demanding or .expediing 


any quarter.“ : | 
Anthony, wonderfully taken with the ang 
virtue, and generoſity, of Lucilius, turned to th 


| Thracians, now Aenſible of, and enraged 4 


friend 
reſpect 


of co! 
4 tran 


an enemy, and you have 


and prudence was diſtingu 


1 
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appointment, and addreſſed them thus 1 


perceive, my fellow-ſolgiers, that you are con- 
cerned and full of reſentment for having been 
thus impoſed upon by Lucilius: but, be aſſured, 
that you have met with a booty better than that 
you have ſought for; you have been in ſearch of 
I was truly at a loſs how 1 ſhould have treated 
Brutus, if you had. brought him to me alive; 


but of this 1 am ſure, that it is better to have 


ſuch a man as Lucilius our friend than our 
enemy.” Having thus ſpoken, he embraced Lu- 
cilius, and commended him to the care of one of 
his friends. Pur. id BRuro. 


NEVER, perhaps, was there a more ſincere 
and elegant friendſhip than that which ſubſiſted 
between Scipio and Lælius. 'Fhe: former was 
one of the greateſt generals and beſt of men that 
Rome ever produced; the other for his probity 
iſned by the ſurname 
of the iſe. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 
and had the fame inclination, benevolenee of mind, 
taſte for learning of all kinds, principles of go- 


vernment, and zeal for the public good. , If Sei- 


pio took place in point of military glory (though 


Lzlius did not want merit even of that kind) his 
friend had, perhaps, the ſuperiority in-reſpe& of 


eloquence: but let us hear Lzlius himſelf upon 
fo intereſting a ſubject. . *< As for me,” ſays Læli- 
us, „ of all the gifts of nature or fortune, there 
are none, I think, comparable to the happinefs of 
having Scipio for my friend. I found in our 
friendſhip a perfect conformity of ſentiments in 


reſpect to public affairs, an inexhauſtible fund 


of counſels and ſupports in private life, with 


a tranquillity and delight not to be expreſſed. I 
| : CI 3 never 


tues; and his to me from the favourable idea he 


when we began to love each other.“ 
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never gave Scipio the leaſt offence to my know. } 
ledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape: him that did a fr 
not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, and one . 
table at our common expence, the frugality of the 


which was equally the taſte of both: for war, in 
travelling, in the country, we were always tog 
ther. I do not mention our ſtudies, and the at- 
tention of us both always to learn ſomething; this 
was the employment of all our leiſure hours, remoy- 
ed from the ſight and commerce of the world.“ 
Is there any thing comparable to a friendſhip 
like that which Lælius has juſt deſcribed ? “ What 
a conſolation is it to have a ſecond-ſelf, to whom 
we have nothing ſecret, and into whoſe. heart we 
may pour out our own with perfect effuſion, 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo fenſibly, if we had no 
one to ſhare in our joy with us? And what a re- 
lief is it in adverſity to have a friend ſtill more a. 
ſected with it than ourſelves.” 
What highly exalts the value of the friendſhip 
we ſpeak of was its not being founded at all upon 
-intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem for each other's 
virtues. What occaſion,” ſays Lælius, could 
Scipio have of me? Undoubtedly none, nor 1 
of him. But my attachment to * was the eſ⸗ 
fect of my high eſteem and admiration of his vir- 


bad of my character and manners. This friend- 
ſhip encreaſed afterwards on both ſides, by habit 
an commerce. We both indeed derived great 
advantages from it, but theſe were not our-view 
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» Quid duleius, quam habere quicum audeas fic loqui, ettecum? | 
Quis Fe tantus fructus in * — rebus, 'nifi "or ad qui illi: 
que ac tu ipſe, gauderet? Adverſas vero ferre difficile eſſet fine es 

Jui illas etiam gravids quam tu, ferre mt. 
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Nothing upon earth can be ſo deſirable as ſuch 
a friendſhip as we have now defcribed ;.but in vain 
do we ſeek for it among the ignorant, the vain, 
the ſelfiſh, or men of looſe and profligate _ 
ciples ; for we ſhall ſoon be aſhamed of loving a 
man whom we cannot eſteem, Pure friendſhip is 
ſomething, which none can truly taſte, but thoſe 
of warm paſſions. and a refined genius: ſuch may 
ſay with Ovid, #05 duo turba ſuinus, we two are a 
multitude. | {85 | „ 


WHEN Damon was ſentenced by Dionyſiu? 
of Syracuſe to die on a certain day, he begged 
permiſſion, in the interim, to retire. to his own 
country, to ſet the affairs of his diſconſolate fa- 
mily in order. This the tyrant intended peremp- 
torily to refuſe, by granting it, as he conceived, 
on the impoſſible conditions of his procuring ſome 
one to remain as hoſtage. for his return, under, 
equal forfeiture of life. Pythias heard the con- 
_ ditions, and did not wait for an application upon 
the part of Damon; he inſtantly offered himſelf 
as ſecurity. for his friend, which, being accepted, 
Damon was immediately ſet at liberty, The 
king and all the courtiers were aſtoniſhed at this 
action 3 and therefore when the day of execution 
drew near, his majeſty had the curioſity: to viſic 
Pythias in his confinement. After ſome conver- 
ſation on the ſubject of friendſhip, in which the 
tyrant delivered it as his opinion that ſelf-intereſt 
was the ſole mover of human actions; as for vir- 
tue, friendſhip, benevolence, love of one's coun- 
try, and the like, he looked upon them as terms 
invented by the wiſe to keep in awe and impoſe 
upon the weak. My lord,” ſaid Pythias, with 
a firm voice and noble aſpect, „I would it were 
poſſible that I might ſuffer a thouſand deaths, ra- 
S368 „ ther 
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ther than my friend ſhould fail in any article of 
his honour, He cannot fail therein, my lord: I 
am as confident of his virtue, as I am of my own 


exiſtence. But 1 pray, I beſeech the gods, to 


preſerve the life and integrity of my Damon toge- 
ther: oppoſe him, ye winds, prevent the eager- 
neſs and impatience of his honourable endeavours, 
and ſuffer him not to arrive, till by my death [ 
have redeemed a life a - thouſand times of more 
conſequence, of more value, than my on; 
more eſtimable to his lovely wife, to his precious 
little innocents, to his friends, to his country. 
O leave me not to die the worſt of deaths in my 
Damon.” Dionyſius was awed and confounded 
by the dignity of theſe ſentiments, and by the 
manner in which they were uttered : he felt his 
beart ſtruck by a flight ſenſe of invading truth; 
but it ſerved rather to perplex than undeceive him. 
The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought ſorth, 
and walked amidſt the guards with a ſerious, but 
 fatisfied air, to the place of execution. Diony- 
ſrus was already there; he was exalted. on a mo- 
ving throne, that was drawn' by ſix white horſes, 
and ſat penſive and attentive to the priſoner. 
Pythias came, he vaulted lightly on the ſcaffold, 
and beholding for ſome time the apparatus of his 
death, he turned with a placid countenance, and 
addreſſed the ſpectators: * My prayers are heard,” 
hecried, the gods are propitious; you know, 
my friends, that the winds have' been contrary till 
yeſterday. Damon could not come, he could 
not conquer impoſſibilities; be will be here to- 
morrow, and the blood which is ſhed N 
ſhall have ranſomed the life of my friend. 
could I eraſe from your boſoms every doubt, every 
mean ſuſpicion, of the honour of the man for 
whom 1 am about to ſuffer, I ſhall. go 1 = 
| ca 
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death even as I would to my bridal: Be it 
ſufficient in the mean time, that my friend will 
be found noble, that his truth is unimpeachable, 
that he will ſpeedily prove it, that he is now on 
his way, hurrying on, accuſing himſelf, the ad- 
verſe elements, and the gods; but I haſte to 
prevent his ſpeed ; executioner, to. your. office.“ 
As he pronounced the laſt words, a buz began to 
riſe among the remoteſt of the people; a diſtant 
voice was heard, the crowd caught the words, 
and ftop, ſtop the execution, was repeated. by the 
whole aſſembly: a man came at full ſpeed; the 
throng gave way to his approach : he was mounted 
on a ſteed of foam: in an inſtant he was off his 


| horſe, on the ſcaffold, and held Aer ſtraitly 
3 


embraced. You are ſafe,” | he cried, „you are 
ſafe, my friend, my beloved friend, the gods be 
praiſed you are ſafe. I now have nothing but 


death to ſuffer, and am delivered from the an- 


guiſh of thoſe reproaches which I gave myſelf, 
tor having endangered a life ſo much dearer than 
my own.” Pale, cold, and half-ſpeechleſs in 
the arms of his Damon, Pythias. replied: in bro- 


ken accents. “ Fatal haſte Cruel impatience ! 


— What envious. powers have wrought impoſhbi- 
lities in your favour ?—But I. will not be wholly 
diſappointed, Since I cannot die to fave, I will | 


not ſurvive you.” Dionyſius heard, beheld, and 


conſidered all with. aftoniſhment, His heart was 


touched,. he wept, and leaving. his throne, he 
aſcended the ſcaffold. Live, live, ye incom- 
parable pair!“ he cried, . „ ye have borne un- 


queſtionable teſtimony to the exiſtence of virtu :! 


and that virtue E evinces the exiſtence of a 
God to reward it. Live happy, live renowned; 


and, O! form me by your precepts, as ye have in- 
5 | 5 : 


vited. 
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vited me by your example, to be worthy of the 
participation of ſo ſacred a friendſhip,” RL 
Cic. pz OFFICI18, lib, iii. n. 43. THE Foot mi 
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T  OVE of gaming corrupts the beſt principles the 
in the world: like a quickſand, it ſwallows up bod 

a man ina moment. FLO IN im 


How many thouſands have been ruined by gam- con 
ing? yet you ſay very compoſedly, you cannot 
Jive without it : frivolous excuſe! Ts there an 
violent and ſhameful paſſion which may not uſe 
the ſame language? Would any one be allowed 
to ſay, he canypt' live without murders, rapes, 

and robberies ? Is gaming without conſideration 
or intermiſſion, Where you aim at the total ruin 
of your adverſary, where you are tranfported with 

| Inſolence at winning, or thrown into deſpair by 
loſing ; where, inflamed by avarice, you —— 

' en à card or dye, your own, your wife's, and 
your children's fortunes. Is this allowable? Is 
this the ſport you cannot live without? and yet 
are there not often worſe conſequences than theſe 
at 1 4 When entirely ſtripped, when clothes 
and furniture have been converted into gaming- 
money, you ſee your family in unpitied wretch- 
edneſs. The frequent duels'I omit, I _— - 
C ig + y 
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much folly, there is wickedneſs, in expoſing one's 
ſelf to a great loſs. - 
There is one affliction which is laſting, and that 


is the loſs of an eſtate; time, which alleviates alt 


others, ſharpens this; we fee] it every moment 


during the courſe of our lives, continually miſfing 


the fortune we have loſt. | 
All play-debts muſt be paid in ſpecie, or by an 
equivalent. The man that plays beyond his in- 
come pawns his eſtate : the woman,muſt find out 
ſomething elſe to mortgage when her pin-money 


is gone: the huſband has his lands to diſpoſe of 


the wife her perſon. Now when the female 
body is once dipped, if the creditar be very 
importunate, I leave my reader to confider the 
conſequences. e 


The love of cards let ſloth infuſe 3 
The love of money ſoon enſues: 
The ſtrong deſite fhall ne'er decay, 


Who plays to win, ſhall win to play: 


The breaſt, where Love had plann'd his reign, 
Shall burn unquench'd with luft of gain; 
And all the charms that wit can boaſt © 

In dreams of bitter luck be loſt. 

Thus, neither innocent nor gay, 

The uſeleſs hours ſhall fleet away; 5 
While time o'erlooks the trivial ſtrife, | 
And ſcoffing, ſhakes the ſands of life, F 
Till the wan maid, whoſe early bloom 
The vigils of quadrille conſume, 

Exhauſted by the pangs of play, 

To luſt and av'rice falls a prey. 


* 
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body to be a knave, but I allow a knave to play - 
deep. I forbid it in an honeſt man. There is 


5 
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EXAMPLES, 


MIRA was the only daughter of a nobleman, 
who had bravely ſerved his country; and his 
eſtate being but juſt ſufficient to provide for his 
ſons, Mira had her educztion under an aunt, 
who afterwards left her fifty thouſand pounds. 
The old lady was what we call a very ſort of 
a woman, but being very infirm, ihe led, in 


Mr. Pope's words, „ an old age of cards; and 


Mira, being her darling, ſhe always made one of 
the ſet. By this ſhe contracted an early love for 
play, which at firſt diſguiſed itſelf under the 
—— appearances of willingneſs to 5 5 

r company, and doing ſomewhat to paſs the 
time: but when Mira became miſtreſs of herſelf 
and fortune, ſhe found this paſſion ſo ſtrongly 
confirmed, that it gained an abſolute aſcendency 
over her mind; though in, all other reſpects ſhe 
was frugal, prudent, and virtuous, Her huſband, 

who fills a place by which he has opportunities 
of knowing very ſecret tranſactions, loves her to 
diſtraction ; and ſhe has every indulgence that 
fortune or nature can beſtow, Her paſſion, 
however, for play led her ſome time ago into a 
ſet, of which Count Crib was one; and fhe loſt 
five hundred pounds. The frequent demands of 


that Kind ſhe had made upon her huſband, and 


the many ſolemn promiſes ſhe had given not to 
renew them, rendered it worſe than death for 
her to apply to him; yet the money, be the con- 
ſequence ever ſa diſagreeable, nay, fatal, muſt be 
obtained. The count is a ſecret agent for the 
enemies of this eounty, who ſpare for no money 
to procure intelligence. Though every way diſ- 

5 guſtful 


remaining part of the 
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guſtful and diſagreeable, yet his readineſs to be 
in all parties at play, and his being always well 


furniſhed with money, renders him agreeable to 


what is called the very beſt company, though 
they both know and call bim a ſpy and a ſharper. 

The count, who has great experience in diſ- 
treſſes of that kind, ſaw-that of the lovely Mira, 


and knew he could make it worth his while to 


relieve her. He pretended: to enter with her upon 


| a tẽte-a- tite game at piquet, and throwing up the 
cards all of a ſudden, he ſwore he was picking 


her pocket, becauſe ſhe did not mind her game, 


and that he was ſure ſomewhat was the matter 


with her. “ But, faith, continued he, « 1am 
not myſelf in a good cue for play, I am d 

uneaſy ; Iwo give hve hundred pounds wit 

all my heart— Mira, in her turn was equally . 
impatient to know the count's diſtreſs ; and at 
laſt ſhe learned, that he could get a thouſand 
pounds bet with lord Mattadore upon a certain 
deſtination of great importance; but he did not 


know what fide to take, or how to play his mo- 


ney. Mira had good ſenſe enough to ſee through 
the villain's deſign; but the dear delight of being 
again ſet up in play, ſtifled within her all conſi- 
deration of duty, love, and loyalty; ſhe ſeveral 
times traverſed the room in a muſing poſture, but 
the ſtruggle was ſoon over, and, in ſhort, the 
bargain was ſtruck. She was to procure the 
count authentic intelligence of the deſtination, 
and he in return was to make her a preſent of 
five hundred pounds, | pra 
Mira, upon her return home, affected an un- 
uſual gaiety ; and what gave vaſt pleaſure to her 


huſband, was that having invited ſome friends to 


ſup, the card- tables were early removed, and the 
evening was dedicated to 
I | cheerful 
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cheerful converſation. The unſuſpecting Hor- 


tenſio, for that was the huſband's name, went to 
bed, and falling to ſleep more profoundly than 
uſual, Mira ſeized the golden opportunity of tran- 


ſcribing from his pocket- book, which lay upon a 


bureau, in an adjacent eloſet, a paper which con- 
tained all, and more than the count wanted to 
know. In the afternoon, dinner being over, and 
her huſband abroad, under pretence of walk- 
ing in St, James's-park, ſhe got into an 
hackney- chair, and hurried to the place of 
aſſignation with the welcome intelligence to the 
count. He could not believe his own good for- 
tune when he read it, and being a thorough bred 
villain, he reſolved to ſeal his correſpondence 
with the beautiful agent with more tender en- 
r than thoſe of money. Though Mita 


which he dangled in her eyes, and which was 
to reſtore her to the comforts of her ſoul, proved 
at laſt irreſiſtible. She plunged confcious of her 
crime into perdition, and is now undone, She 
has got in her pocket the wages of her double 
perfidy, while her paſſion for play will ſoon bring 

er into circumſtances that will 'oblige her ta 
repeat her crime; and a few months will extin- 


oathed and deteſted him, yet o_ bait, 


guiſh the remains of that modeſty, and thoſe ſen- 
timents that gave dignity to her beauty, and love- 
lineſs to her perſections. Such are the effects of 


a paſſion for gaming 


Dorinda, cheerful, young, and gay: 
-- Brilliant at balls, at park, and plaß; 
Bleſt with a free engaging airz 
In ſhort, entirely debonnaire ; 
Shall J relate, —excuſe the truth— 
That bane of milled heedleſs youth,  _—. 
_ | Gaming ! 
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Gaming ! had quite engroſs'd her mind; 
To not a vice beſide inclin'd. - ery 
Oft would ſhe melancholy ſit, 

No partner near for dear piquet |! 
At laſt a cruel ſpoiler came, 
Deep in the myſteries of the game, 
A ſon of Mars, with brazen face, 


Furniſhed with impudence and Jace z 


Yet could he fawn, and ſeem'd fo mild. 
That innocence was ſure beguil'd. k 
Her intimacy ſoon he gains Ve) 

She ſeem'd a prize deſerving pains 

Cards, after nonſenſe, came in courſe ; 


By fap he ſurer works than force, 


The table ſet—the game begins, 
The captain ſoon her money wins: 
She can't deſiſt; loſes and frets; | 
Her brilliant necklace then ſhe bets ; 


Would fave her watch, but can't reſiſt, 


A miniature can ſcarce be miſt, 

At laſt both watch and trinkets go 

A prey to the devouring foo! 
Nay, more (if fame doth tell us true) 
She loſt her diamond buckles too 


Her bracelet next became his prize, 


And in his hat the treaſure lies. 

Upon her virtue next he treats, 

And honour's ſacred name repeats! _ 

Then ſwears with hand- upon his breaſt, 

That without her he can't be bleſt; 

Plies her, with unremitting pains, _ - 

T'exchange her virtue for his gains. 
Shame now with ſcarlet dyes her face; 

He triumphs over her diſgrace: | 

Soon turns to jeſt her ſcruples nice; 


In brief, ſhe falls a ſacrifice.! 
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So ſome fair flower its charms diſplays 
Conſpicuous to the ſolar rays; © 
Pride of the garden where it grows, 
Guiltleſs and vnſteſpeRing where it blows, 
Fill ſome foul reptile under ground, 
Fhe root approaches, fair and found: - 
From noxious bite the flower declines, 
And all its beauteous tints reſigns; 
Its verdure fades, it droops its head 
From cauſe unfeen the plant is dead. 
Spoil'd of her virtue in her prime, 
The dread of ſhame ſucceeds the crime; 
Loſt to the hopes of earthly joy, 
Rage and deſpair her mind deſtroy, 
 Dorinda—gentle, hapleſs maid ! 
Bereft of Reaſon's timely aid, | 
From conſcioufneſs, from Scandal's rod, 
Rous'd, without ſummons to her God 
Ye fair, if happineſs ye prize, is 
Be warn'd, ſhun gaming, and be wiſe; 


THE late colonel Daniel, who took great plea- 


fure in giving advice to young officers, guiding 
them in their military functions, the management 
of their pay, &c. Whenever he was upon this 
article of Gaming, he uſed always to tell the fol- 
lowing ſtory of himſelf, as a warning to others, 
and to ſhew that a little reſolution may conquer 
this abſurd paſſion. In queen Anne's wars he 


was an enſign in the Engliſh army then in Spain: 
but he was ſo abſolutely poſſeſſed by this evil, that 
all duty, and every thing elſe that prevented his 


_ gratifying his darling paſſion, was to him moſt 


grievous : he ſcarcely allowed himſelf time for reſt; 
or if he ſlept, his dreams preſented packs of cards 
to his eyes, and the rattling of dice to his ears: 


—his 
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his meals- were neglected, or if he attended 
them, he looked upon that as ſo much loſt time; 
ſwallowed his meat with precipitance, and hur- 
ried to the dear gaming-table again. In one 
word, he was a profeſſed gameſter. For ſome 
time, fortune was his friend: and he was fo ſuc- 
ceſsful, that he has often ſpread his winnings on 
the ground, and rolled himſelf on them, in order 
that it might be ſaid of him, he wallowed in 

old.“ 
but as he hath often ſaid, and I dare ſay every 
conſiderate man will join with him, it was 
the moſt miſerable part of it.” After ſome time 
he was ordered on the recruiting duty, and at 
Barcelona he raiſed one hundred and fifty recruits 
for the regiment; though this was left entirely 
to his ſerjeant, that he might be more at leiſure 
to attend to his darling paſſion. After ſome 
changes of good and ill- luck, fortune declared 
ſo openly againft him, that in one unjucky run, 
he was totally ripe of the laſt farthing. In this 


diſtreſs: he applied to à captain of the ſame regi - 


ment with himſelf, for a loan of ten guineas 3 


which was refuſed with this ſpeech, „ What - 


lend my money to a profeſſed gameſter! No, Sir, 
I muſt be excufed : for of neceſſity I muſt loſe 
either my money or my friend; I therefore chooſe 


to keep my money,” With this taunting refuſal 


he retired to his lodging, where he threw him- 
ſelf on the bed, to Jay himſelf and his: ſorrows to 
a momentary reſt, during the heat of the day. 
A bug, gnat, or ſome ſuch vermin happening to 


0 bite him, he awoke ; when his melancholy ſitu- . 


ation immediately preſented itſelf to him. With 
out money | and no proſpect how to get any to 
ſubſiſt himſelf and his recruits to the regiment 
then at a great diſtance from him; and ſhoul 


* 


Such was his life for a conſiderable time; 
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they deſert for want of their pay, he muſt be an. 
ſpwerable for it; and he could expect nothing but 
caſniering, for diſappointing the queen's ſervice. 
He had no friend, for he whom he had eſteemed 
ſo had not only refuſed to lend him money, but 
had added taunts to his refuſal. He had no ac- 
quaintance there! and ſtrangers he knew would 
not let him have ſo large a ſum as was an- 
ſwerable to his real neceſſity. This naturally led 
him to reflect ſeriouſly on what had induced him 
to commence gameſter, and this he preſently per- 
ceived was idleneſs. He had now found the cauſe, 
but the cure was ſtill wanting: how was that to 
be effected ſo as to prevent a relapſe ? —_— 
muſt be done; ſome method mult be purſued” fo 


effectually to employ his time, as to prevent his 


having any to throw away at gaming. It then 
occurred to him, that the adjutancy of the regi- 
- ment was to be diſpoſed of, and this he determined 
to purchaſe, as a poſt the moſt likely, to find him: 
a ſufficient and laudable way of paſſing his time. 
He had letters of credit to draw for what ſum 
he pleaſed for his promotion in the army; 
but not to throw away idly, or to encourage his 
extravagancy. This was well: but the main 

difficulty remained, and he muſt get to the regiment 
before he could take any ſteps towards the intended 
purchaſe, or draw for the ſum to make it with. 
While he was endeavouring to fall upon ſome 
expedient to extricate himſelf out of this dilemma, 
his friend, who had refuſed him in the morning, 
came to pay him a viſit. After a very cool re- 
ception on the colonel's ſide, the other began by 
aſking him, what ſteps he intended to take to 
relieve himſelf from the anxiety he plainly ſaw he 
was in? The colonel then told him all that he had 
thought upon that head, and the reſolution * 


| had made of purchaſing. the adjutancy as ſoon as 
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be could join the regiment : his friend then get- 
ting up and embracing him, ſaid, My dear 
Daniel, I refuſed you in the morning in that 


abrupt manner in order to bring you to a ſenſe of 


the dangerous fituation you were'in, and to make 
you reflect ſeriouſly on the folly of the way of life - 
2 had got into. I heartily rejoice that it has 

ad the deſired effect. Purſue the laudable re- 
ſolution you have made, for be aſſured that 
IDLENESS AND GAMING: ARE THE RUN OF 
YOUTH. My intereſt, - advice, and purſe; are 
now at your command: there, take it, and pleaſe 
yourſelf with what is neceſſary to ſubſiſt yourſelf 
and recruits to the regiment.” This preſently 
brought the colonel off the bed; and this after- 
noon's behaviour entirely obliterated the harſhneſa 
of his friend's morning refuſal: he now viewed 
him in the agreeable light of a fincere friend, and 


for ever after eſteemed, and found him ſuch. In 


ſhort, the colonel ſet out with his recruits for the 
regiment, - where he gained great applauſe for his 
ſucceſs, which as well as his commiſſion, he had 
well nigh loſt by one morning's folly ; he im- 


mediately ſolicited for, and purchaſed, the ad- 
| Jutancy'; and from that day forward never touch- 


ed cards or dice, but, as they ought to be uſed, 


merely for diverſion, or to unbend the mind after 


too cloſe an attention to ſerious affairs. 8171 
| FRIENDLY ADVICE TO OFFICERS, 


* GENEROSITY. 


* 
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8 E N E R OSI T . 
SENTIMENTS. 


NE great reaſon why men practiſe generoſity | 


ſo little in the world, is their finding ſo 


little there: generofity is catching, and if fo ma- 


ny men eſcape it, it is in a great degree from the 


' fame reaſon that countrymen eſcape the ſmall- 


pox, becauſe they meet with no. one to give it 


them, 


How ſeldom is generoſity perfect and pure 7 


How often do men give becauſe it throws a cer- 


tain inferiority on thofe who receive, and a ſu- 
periarity on themſelves ? | | 
We are generally obliging and ſerviceable to 


| others, in proportion as they do not want the 


favour. . ; 

True generofity is a duty as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary as thoſe impoſed upon us by law, It is a 
rule impoſed upon us by reafon, which ſhould be 


the fovereign law of a rational being. But this 


generoſity does not conſiſt in obeying every 


impulſe of humanity, in following blind paſſion 


for our guide, and in impairing our circumftances. 


by preſent benefactions which may render us 


incapable of future ones, or doing juſtice where 


it is due, 
EXAMPLES. 


SIE George Brilliant is a man whoſe greatneſs 
of ſoul the whole world admires ; his genero- 
ſity is ſuch that it prevents a demand, and ſaves 
| the 
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che general's. tent. As they were the children of 
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the receiver the trouble and confuſion of a requeſt. 
His 1 alſo does not oblige more by its great- 
neſs than by his inimitable grace in giving. 
Sometimes he even diſtributes his bounties to 
ſtrangers, and has been known to do gnod offices 


to thoſe who profeſſed themſelves his enemies. 


All the world are unanimous in praiſe of his ge- 
neroſity.: there is only one ſort of people whe 
complain of his conduct his creditors. Sir 
George does not pay his debts, He is told that 
his baker aſks. a debt of fifty pounds, and that 
an acquaintance in diſtreſs ſolicits the ſame ſum 3 


he gives it without heſitation to the latter, 


THE conduct of the war againſt the Faliſci 

being committed to the care of Camillus, the Ro- 
man dictator, he beſieged Falerii, their capital 
city, and ſurrounded it with lines; but at ſo 
great a diſtance from the walls, that there was 
Tulicient room for the beſieged to take the air 
without danger. The Faliſci had brought from 
Greece the cuſtom of committing all their chil- 
dren to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct 
them in all the branches of polite literature, to 
take them out a walking with him, and ſee them 
perform the exerciſes proper for their age. The 
children had uſed often to walk with their maſter 
without the walls of the city before the ſiege 3 
and the fears of an enemy, who kept quiet and 
at ſuch a diſtance, were not great enough to 
make them .diſcontinue-their exerciſe afterwards, 
But the preſent ſchool-maſter proved a traitor, He 
at firſt led the youths only along the walls, then 
he carried them a little farther ; and at lengths 
em 


When a favourable opportunity offered, he led t 


through the guards of the Roman camp, quite to 


the 


_ 
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the beſt families in the place, their treacherous 
leader, when he came into Camillus's preſence, 


addreſſed h 
liver the pl 
were comm 


im thus: „With theſe children I de- 
ace you beſiege into your hands; they 
itted to my care and tuition, but I pre- 


fer the friendſhip of Rome to my employment at 


Falerii.” 


Camillus, flruck with horror at the 


treachery, and looking at him with a menacing 
air: „ Traitor,” ſays he, „you do not addreſs 
yourſelf with your impious preſent either to a ge- 
neral or a people that reſemble you: we have in- 
deed no expreſs and formal alliance with the Fa- 
liſci; but that which nature has eſtabliſhed be- 
tween all men both does, and ſhall ſubſiſt be- 


tween us. 


War has its rights as well as peace; 


and we have learned to make it with no leſs 


Juſtice than 


'valour, We are in arms, not againſt 


an age which is ſpared even in cities taken by 


aſſault, but 


againſt men armed like ourſelves ; 


men, who without any previous injury from us, 
attacked the Roman camp at Veii. Thou, to the 
utmolt of thy power, haſt ſucceeded them by a 
new and different kind of crine ; but for me, I 
ſhall conquer, as at Veii, by Roman arts,” by 
valour, works, and perſeverance,” ..: . / + 

The traitor was not diſmiſſed with this repri- 


mand only 
and te have 


the young ſcholars with rods, he ordered them 
to drive him back into the city, and to ſcourge 
him all the way, which no doubt they did with a 
good will. 
At this ſig 


ſolable for 


of joy: they were charmed to ſuch a degree, with 
ſo uncommon an example of juſtice and virtue, 
an inſtant they intirely changed their dif- 
poſition 


that in 


: Camillus cauſed him to be ſtripped, 
his hands tied behind him; and arming 


ht the Faliſei, who had been indo» 
the -loſs of-their children, raiſed cries 
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poſition in reſpect to the Romans, and reſolved 
that moment to have a peace with ſuch generous 
enemies. Accordingly they ſent deputies firſt to 
the camp, and afterwards to Rome; where, when 
they had audience of the ſenate, they addreſſed 
themſelves to it in theſe terms: Illuſtrious 
fathers, conquered by you, and your general, in 
a manner that can give no offence to gods and 

men, we are come to ſurrender ourſelves to you j 
and we aſſure ourfelves, than which nothing can 
be more glorious for victors, that we ſhall live 
happier under your government, than under our 
own laws. The event of this war has brought 

forth two excellent examples for mankind; You, 
fathers, have preferred juſtice to immediate con- 
queſt ; and e, excited by that juſtice which we 
admire, voluntarily preſent you the victory, ' 
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We ſee in the famous event which we have juſt 
related the power of virtue, and what impreſſion 
it is capable of-making upon the mind of man, 
when ſolid and ſincere. No. one can read this 
fact, without feeling himſelf warmly affected with 
indignation for the perfidious maſter, who gives 
up his ſcholars, and admiration for Camillus, 
who ſends them back to their parents. Senti- 
ments of this kind are not free, and do not d:pend 

upon the will; they are implanted in the heart, 
they are a part of it, and born with us. We 
mult therefpre renounce nature, and ſuppreſs its 
voice, to believe, or to ſay, that virtue and vice, 
are only names without force or reality. It is 
very evident, in the hiſtory of this people, that 
their reputation for faith to ' engagements, 
equity, humanity, and clemency, contributed 


more. 
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more. than any thing beſides to aggrandize the 
Roman'empire. 3 a eee Anita 

PLUT, IN CAMIIL o. Liv. Iib. 5. c. ab, 27. 

PAPIRIUS CAR BO, the Roman conſul, be- 

ing impeached as an accomplice in the aſſaſſination 


of the ſecond Africanus, and having affronted one 


of his ſervants, he ſtole the box in which his maſ- 
ter kept all his papers, and carried it to Licinius 
Craſſus, who was employed to make good the 
indictment. Craſſus had conceived an implacable 


hatred to Papirius, and theſe papers would have 
Furniſhed him with ample matter to.gratify it; 
but the generous Roman had ſuch. an abhorrence 


of the treachery, that he ſent back the ſlave in 
chains, and the box unopened, ſaying, that 
4 he had rather let an enemy and a criminal eſcape 
unpuniſhed, than deſtroy him by baſe and dif- 
Honourable means,” | Fd 


- BRUTUS, the general, having conquered the 
Patarenſes, ordered them, on pain of death, to 
-bring him all the gold and filver, promiſing re- 
wards to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any hidden trea- 
ſures. Upon this a ſlave belonging to a rich 


citizen, informed againſt his maſter, and diſco- 


vered to a centurion, who was ſent for that pur- 
poſe, the place where he had buried his wealth. 
The citizen was immediately ſeized, and brought, 


together with the. treacherous informer before 
Brutus. The mother of the accuſed followed 
them, declaring with tears in her eyes, that ſhe 


had hid the treaſure without her ſon's knowledge, 


and conſequently ought to be puniſhed, On tho 


other hand, the ſlave ſtood to his firſt informa- 
tion, maintaining that his maſter, and not his 
r a : : mother, 
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mother, had tranſgreſſed the edict, Brutus 


heard both parties with great patience; and being 
in the end convinced that the accuſation of the 
ſlave was chiefly founded on the hatred he bore to 
his maſter, he commended the tenderneſs and ge- 


neroſity of the mother, reſtored the whole ſum to 


the ſon, and condemned the ſlave to be crucified. 
This judgment, which was immediately publiſhed 
all over Lycia, gained him the hearts of the inha- 


bitants, who came in flocks to him from all quar- 


ters, offering of their own accord what ready 
money they had by them. 


THE ſecond Scipio Africanus, being bound by 
the will of Amelia, who had left him a large 
fortune, to pay at three different times to the two 
Jaughters of his grandfather by adoption, half 
their portions, which amounted to eleven thou- 
ſand two hundred and fifty pounds, the time for 
the payment of the firſt ſum being expired, Scipio 
put the whole money into the hands of a banker, 
Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Naſica, who had 
married the two ſiſters, imagining that Scipio 
had made a miſtake, went to him, and obſerved 
that the laws. allowed him three years to pay 
that ſum in, and at three different times. Young 
Scipio anſwered, that he knew very well whac 
the laws directed on this occaſion ; that they 


might indeed be executed in the greateſt rigour 


with ſtrangers, but that friends and relations 
ought to treat one another with a more generous 
ſimplicity ; and therefore he deſired them to 
receive the whole ſum. They were ſtruck with 
ſuch admiration at the generoſity of their kinſman, 
that, in their return home, they reproached them- 
(e.ves with their narrow way of thinking, at the 

Vel. L P | time 


APPIAN, lib. iv. p. 635. 


time when they made the greateſt figure, and had 
the higheſt regard paid to them of any family in 
Rome. This generous action, ſays Polybius, 
was the more admired, becauſe no perſon in Rome, 
ſo far from conſenting to pay ſo large a ſum before 
it was due, would pay even twenty pounds before 
the time for payment was elapſed. . 2 


PAPIRIA, the mother of Scipio, having been 
divorced from her huſband, was not in circum- | 


{ſtances to ſupport the dignity of her birth; and 


therefore lived in great obſcurity, never appearing 


in the aſſemblies, or at public ceremonies. Scipio, 
after he became poſſeſſed of the fortune above- 
mentioned, aſſigned over ſo large a part of it to 
his mother, as enabled her not only to enjoy the 
conveniences of life, but to appear as uſual in the 
beſt company, with an equipage and ſplendor 
every way ſuitable to her birth, and the auguſt 
houſe to which ſhe was related. This noble ge- 
neroſity of Scipio did him great honour, eſpecially 
in the minds of the ladies, who expatiated on it 
in all their converſations, and in a city, whoſe 
inhabitants, ſays Polybius, were not eaſily pre- 
vailed upon to part with their money, After the 
death of his mother, the rich poſſeſſions he had 

iven her reverted to him, by law as well as equity; 
and his ſiſters, according to the cuſtom of thole 
times, had not the leaſt claim to them; Never- 
theleſs, Scipio thought it would be diſhonourable 


had he taken them back; he therefore made 


over to his ſiſters whatever he had preſented to his 
mother, which amounted to a very conſiderable 
ſum ; and by this freſh proof of his glorious 
diiregard of wealth, and the tender friendſhip 
he had for his family, acquired the applauſe of the 
whole city, | ExcERP. E POLYB. 

THE 
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TE diſintereſted generoſity of this great man 
was not confined to his own family or rela- 
tions. Going to command in Spain, during the 
war with Numantia, Antiochus Sidetes ſent him 
rich and magnificent preſents. Some generals 
would have appropriated them to their own uſe : 
Scipio received them in public, fitting upon his 
tribunal, in the view of the whole army, and gave 
orders that they ſhould bedelivered to the quzſtor®, . 
to be applied in rewarding thoſe officers and ſol- 
diers who ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves in the ſer- 
vice, By ſuch conduct a generous and noble ſoul 
is known, 


Err. Liv. lib. 57. 
ESCHINES and Demoſthenes were the two 


greateſt orators which Greece, or, perhaps, any 
other nation ever produced. The former having 
drawn up an accuſation againſt one Cteſiphon, or 
rather againſt Demoſthenes, a time was fixed for 
hearing the trial. No cauſe ever excited ſo 
much curioſity, nor was pleaded with ſo much 
pomp. People flocked to it from all parts, ſays 
Cicero , and they had great reaſon for ſo doing; 
for what ſight could be nobler than a conflict be- 
tween two orators, each of them excellent in his 
way; both formed by nature, improved by art, 
and animated by perpetual diſſenſions, and an 
inſuperable jealouſy ! The diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple and the juncture of the times, ſeemed to fa- 
vour Æſchines; nevertheleſs, he loſt his cauſe, 
and was juſtly ſentenced to be baniſhed for his 
raſh accuſation, He thereupon went and ſettled 


The quzſtor was the treaſurer of the army, 
+ Cicer, de opt, Gen, Orat. n. aa. 


EY : | at 
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at Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of elo- 
quence, the fame and glory of which continued 


for many ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations that had occaſioned his baniſhment. 
Great encomiums were given to that of Æſchines; 
but when they heard that of Demoſthenes, the 
plaudits and acclamations were redoubled; and 
it was then he ſpoke theſe words, ſo greatly lauda- 
ble in the mouth of an enemy: But what ap- 


pn would you have beſtowed, had you heard 


Demoſthenes ſpeak it himſelf !”? | RO 
Ihe victor likewiſe made a good uſe of the con- 


queſt ; for the inſtant Æſchines left Athens, in 


order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran 


after him, and forced him to accept of a purſe of 


money; which muſt have obliged him ſo much the 
more, as he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer, 


On this occaſion Aſchines cried out: * How 
will it be poſſible for me to regret a country in 
which I leave an enemy more generous, than I 


can hope to find friends in any other part of the 


o 


world!“ 


WHEN Ageſilaus was declared king, he was 
put into poſſeſſion of the whole eſtate of his bro- 
ther Agis, of which Leotychides was deprived as 
a baſtard; but ſeeing the relations of that prince, 
on the ſide of his mother Lampito, were all 
very poor, he divided the whole inheritance 
with them; and by that act of generoſity, ac- 
quired great reputation, and the good will of all 
the world, inſtead of the envy and hatred he 


®* Some authors aſcribe theſe words to Demoſthenes, when, three 
vears after, he met with the ſame fate as /Eſchines, and was alſo 


baniſhed from Athens, RoL1. 


. might 
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might have drawn upon himſelf by the inheritance. 


T heſe ſort of ſacrifices are-glorious, though rare, 


and can never be ſufficiently admired. 
PL.uT. iN AGESIL., 


THE command of the Roman army againſt 
Pyrrhus, king of Macedon, being conferred on 
Fabricius, an unknown. perſon came into his 
camp with a letter from the king's phyſician, who 
offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro- 
mans would promiſe him a recompenſe proportion- 
able to the ſervice he ſhould render them, by 
putting an end to.ſo deſtructive a war without any 
danger to themſelves. Fabricius, who always 
retained the fame probity and juſtice & even in 
time of war which furniſhes ſo many pretexts for 
departing from thence ; and as he knew there 
were ſome rights which ought to be preſerved in- 
violable, even with enemies themſelves, was ſtruck 
with a juſt horror at ſuch a propoſal; and as he 


would not ſuffer the king to conquer him with 


gold , he thought it would be infamous in himſelf 
to conquer the king by poiſon; After ſome con- 
ference therefore with his colleague /Emilius, he 
wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt 
that black treachery. His letter was conceived in. 


theſe terms : 


See the article Mealib (contempt of.) | 

+ Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non vinei, veneno non vincere, ad- 
mirati ſumus ingentem virum, quem non regis, non contra regem 
promiſſa flexiſſent; boni exempli tenacem, quod difficillimum eft, 
in bello innocentem; qui aliquod eſſe crederet in hoſte nefas, qui in 
ſumma paupertate, quam ſibi decus feceret, non aliter refugit divicias- 
quam venenum. SEN EC. Er is r. 120. 
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CAIUS FABRICIUS, 
| AN D | 
QUINTUS AMILIUS, 

„W˖ͤ „ 
To KING PYRRHUS, 
HEALTH, FEY 


<« YOU ſeem to form a wrong judgment both 
of friends and enemies, and this will be your own 


opinion when you have read the Jetter which has 


been written to us: for you would then be ſen- 
ſible, that you are carrying on a war againſt peo- 
ple of virtue and honour, at the ſame time that 

ou repoſe entire confidence in the worſt of men. 
Fhe information we now ſend you reſults more 


from cur affection for ourſelves, than for you; 


for we were unwilling that your death ſhould give 
the world occaſion to defame us, and would not 


have it imagined that we had recourſe to treachery, 


- 


our valour.“ | 
Pyrrhus having received this letter, and findin 
it to be a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſe 


through deſpair of determining this war happily by 


his phyſician to be puniſhed ; and ſent back all 


the Romans he had taken priſoners, without ran- 
ſom, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius 
and the republic. | 


HAPPINESS not founded on Wealth: | 


or, the Vieiſſitudes of Human Life, 
SENTIMENTS. 
OU ſee here a notable inſtance of the un- 


certainty of human grandeur, and of the 
mutability 
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mutability of fortune; let it make a proper im- 
preſſion on you all, but eſpecially on ſuch of you 
as are in the vigour of your age. Let not preſent 
proſperity ſo far puff up any man as to make him 
behave with arrogance towards another; neither 
let any man confide in his good fortune, for he 
cannot tell how ſoon it may forſake him. 

It is the lot of mankind to be happy and 
miſerable by turns. Divine wiſdom will have 
it ſo, and it is exceedingly for our advantage it 
ſhould be ſo. By the — err of this mixture 
we have the comfort of hope to ſupport us in our 
diſtreſſes, and tae apprehenſions of a change to 
keep a check upon us in the very height of our 
greatneſs and glory; ſo that by this viciſſitude 
of good and evil, we are kept ſteady in our philo- 
ſophy, and in our religion, The one puts us in 
mind of God's omnipotence and juſtice, the 
other of his goodneſs and mercy : the one tells 
us that there is no truſting to our ſtrength; the 
other preaches faith and reſignation in the pro- 
22 of an over-ruling Providence who takes care 
Ot us,. | | 


EXAMPLES, 
(CCRESUS was king of Lydia, His very name, 


| which is become a proverb, carries in it an 
idea of immenſe riches, The wealth of this 
prince, to judge of it only by the preſents he 
made to the temple of Delphos, muſt have been 
_ exceſſively great. Moſt of thoſe preſents were to 
be (een in the time of Herodotus ; and were worth 
| ſeveral millions. We may partly account for 
the treaſures of this prince from certain mines 
that he had, ſituate, according to Strabo, between 
Pergamos and Atarnes ; as alſo from the little ri- 
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ver Pactolus, the ſand of which was gold. This 


uncommon affluence, which is a thing extraordi- 


nary, did not enervate or ſoften the courage of 
Crœſus. He thought it unworthy of a prince to 
ſpend his time in idleneſs and pleaſures. Hero- 


dotus obſerves that he was the firſt conqueror of 


the Greeks *, who till then had never been ſubject 


to a foreign power. But what is {till more extra- 


ordinary in this prince, though he was im- 
menſely rich, and ſo great a warrior, yet his 
chief delight was in literature and the ſciences. 
His court was the ordinary reſidence of thoſe fa- 


mous and learned men, ſo revered by antiquity, 


and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Seven wile 
men of Greece. Solon, one of the moſt cele- 
drated amongſt them, after having eſtabliſhed 
new laws at Athens, went to Sardis, where he 
was received in a manner ſuitable to the reputation 


of ſo great a man. The king, attended with a 


numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp 
and ſplendor, dreſſed in the moſt magnificent 
apparel, which was all over enriched with gold, 
and glittered with diamonds. Notwithſtanding 
the novelty of this ſpectacle to Solon, it did not 
appear that he was the leaſt moved at it, or 
that he uttered a word which diſcovered the leaſt 
ſurpriſe or admiration; on the contrary, people 
of ſenſe might ſufficiently diſcern from his 
behaviour, that he looked upon all this outward 
pomp, as an indication of a little mind, which 
knows not in what true greatneſs conſiſts. 
This coldnefs and indifference in Solon's firſt 
approach gave the king no favourable opinion of 
his new gueft, He afterwards ordered that all his 


treaſures, his magnificent apartments, and coſtly | 


** Doubtleſs he muſt mean the Greeks ſettled in Aſia Minor. 
| | furniture 
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furniture ſhould be ſhewn him; as if he expected 
by the multitude of his fine veſſels, diamonds, 
ſtatues; and paintings, to conquer the philoſo- 
pher's indifference, But it was the king that 
Solon was come to viſit, and not the walls or 
chambers of his palace. He had no notion of 
making an eſtimate of his worth, by theſe out- 


ward appendages, - but by himſelf and perſonal 


qualities. r e Vi: Ae 2 

When Solon had ſeen all, he was brought back: 
to the king: Crœſus then aſked him, which of 
mankind, in all his travels, he had found the 
moſt truly happy ? One Tellus,“ replied Solon, 
« a citizen of Athens, a very honeſt and good 
man, who had lived all his days without indi- 
gence, had always ſeen his country in a flouriſhing 
condition, had children that were univerſally ei- 
teemed, with the ſatisfaction of ſeeing thoſe chil=- 
dren's children, and at laſt died gloriouſly fighting, 
for his country.” | 

Such an” anſwer as this, in which gold and 
ſilver were accounted as nothing, ſeemed to Crœ- 


ſus to argue a ſtrange ignorance and ſtupidity. 
However, as he flattered himſelf with being ranked 


in the ſecond degree of happineſs, he aſked him, 
who of all thoſe he had ſeen was the next in felicity”: 
to Tellus? Solon anſwered,. „ Cleobis and 
Biton, of Argos, two brothers * who had left 
behind them a perfect pattern of fraternal affection, 


and of the reſpect due from children to their 


parents. Upon a ſolemn feſtival, when their 
mother a_ prieſteſs of Juno, was to go to the 
temple, the oxen that were to draw her not. 
being ready, the two ſons put themſelves to the. 
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voke, and drew their mother's chariot- thither, 


which was above five miles diſtant, All the 
mothers of the place, raviſhed with admiration, 


congratulated the prieſteſs on the piety of her ſons, 


She, in the tranſport of her joy and thankfulneſs, 
earneſtly intreated the goddeis to reward her chil- 
dren with the beſt thing that heaven could. give to 


man. Her prayers were heard, When the ſa- 


crifice was over, her two ſons fell aſleep in the 


very temple, and there died in a ſoft and peaceful 
Number. In honour of their piety, the people of 


Argos conſecrated ſtatues to them in the temple 
of. Delphos.” “What! then,” ſays Creaſus, 


<5. you do not reckon me in the number of the 


Happy. ?” Solon, who was not willing either 
to flatter or exaſperate him, replied calmly ; 
« King of Lydia, beſides many other ad- 


vantages, the gods have given us Grecians a 


Ipirit of moderation and reſerve, which hath 


produced amongſt us a plain popular kind of 


Philoſophy, accompanied with a certain generous 


freedom, void of pride or oſtentation; and therefore 


not well ſuited to the courts of kings. This phi- 
loſophy, conſidering what an infinite number of 
viciflitudes and accidents the life of man is liable 
to, dces not allow us either to glory in any proſ- 


perity we enjoy ourſelves, or to admire happineſs. 
in others, which perhaps may prove only tran- 


ſient or ſuperficial.” From hence he took occaſion 
to obſerve to him further. That the life of 
man ſeldom exceeds feventy years, which are 


made up of months, weeks, and days, not two 


of which are exactly alike : ſo that the time to 
come is nothing but a ſeries of various accidents 
which cannot be foreſeen, Therefore, in our 
Opinion (continued he) 0 man can be eſteemed 
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happy, but he whoſe happineſs God continues to the 
end of his life*, As for others, who. are perpe- 
tually expoſed to a thouſand dangers, we account 


| — Ultima ſemper 
Expectanda dies homini eſt, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet, Juv, SAT. x. 274. 


Craſus, if we judge of him by the character he bears in hiſtory, 
was a very good prince, and worthy of eſteem in many reſpects. 
He had a great deal of good-nature, affability, and humanity, 
His palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, which 
ſhews that he himſelf was a perſon of learning, and had a taſte 
for the ſciences, His weakneſs was, that he laid a great ftreſs 
upon riches and magnificence, thought himſelf great and happy in 
proportion to his poſſeſſions, miſtook regal pomp and ſplendor for 
true and ſolid greatneſs, and fed his vanity with the exceſſive ſub- 
miſſion of thoſe that ſtood in a kind of adoration before him, 
Thoſe learned men, thoſe wits, and other courtiers who enriched 
themſelves by his bounty and liberality, took care not to differ 
from the prince's taſte, and never thought of undeceiving him with 
reſpect to his errors. and falſe ideas, Æſop, the author of the 
Fables, who had formerly been a ſlave, and ſtill retained ſome what 


of the ſpirit and character of ſlavery, then at the court of this 


rince, obſerving that Solon was looked _ with coldneſs after 
dis converſation with the king, ſaid to him by way of advice, 
« Solon, we muſt either not come near princes at all, or ſpeak 
thingsthat are agreeable to them.“ Say rather,” replied Solon, 
t that we ſhould either never come near them at all, or elle ſpeak 
ſuch things as may be for their good.“ Seneca is perfectly of 


Solon's opinion. Speaking of what great uſe a faithful and ſincere 
friend may be to a prince, he ſays, * Dic illis, non quod volunt 


audire, ſed quod audiſſe ſemper volent.---- Plenas aures adulationie 
bus aliquando vera vox intret ; da conſilium utile. Qumris, quid 
felici præſtare poſſis ? Efficiet, ne fecilitati ſuz credat, Parum in 
illum contuleris, fi illi ſemel ſtultam fiduciam permanſure ſemper 
potentiæ excuſſeris, docueriſque mobilia eſſe quæ dedit caſus ; ac 
ſæpe inter fortunam maximam et ultimam nihil intereſſe,” SEN. 
DE BENEF., lib. vi. c. 33-1. e. Tell them not what they chooſe to 
hear, but what they will wiſh they had heard, Give them whole» 


ſome advice; let a word of truth reach thoſe ears which are per- 


3 fed and entertained with flattery, You will aſk me what 
rvice can be done to a perſon arrived at the higheſt pitch of feli- 
city? It will teach him not to truſt in his proſperity ; it will re- 
move that vain confidence he has in his power and greatneſs, as if 
they were to endure for ever; make him underſtand that e 

thing which belongs to, and depends upon fortune, is as unſtable 


as herſelf; and that there is often but the ſpace of a moment be- 


tween the higheſt clevation, 5 5 moſt unhappy downfal, 


their 
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their happineſs as uncertain as the crown to a 
perſon that is engaged in battle, and has not yet 
obtained the victory.“ | OO 

It was not long before Crœſus experienced the 
truth of what Solon had told him. He had two 
ſons, one of whom being dumb, was a perpetual 
ſubject of affliction to him. The other, named 
Atys, was diſtinguiſhed by every good quality, 
and was his great conſolation and delight. One day 
there was to be an extraordinary hunting-match. 
for the killing of a wild boar, which had com- 
mitted great ravage in the neighbourhood. All. 
the young lords of the court were to be at this 
hunting. Atys my earneſtly importuned his 
father that he would give him leave to be preſent. 
'The king granted his requeſt ; but put him under 


the care of a diſcreet young prince, who had taken. 


refuge in- his court, and- was named Adraſtus ;. 


and this very Adraſtus, as he was aiming, his. 


javelin at the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. 
It was impoſſible to expreſs either the affliction. 
of the father when he heard of this fatal accident, 
or of the unhappy prince, the innocent author 
of the murder, who expiated his fault with 
his blood, ſtabbing himſelf in the breaſt with his. 
own ſword, upon the funeral pile of the unfor- 


tunate Atys. Two whole years were ſpent on. 


this occaſion in deep mourning, the afflicted fa- 
ther's thoughts being wholly taken up with the 
loſs he. had ſuſtained: But the growing reputa- 


tion, and great qualities of Cyrus, king of Perſia, 
who then began to make himſelf known, rouſed- 
his martial ſpirits, and diverted his mind to other 
thoughts. A. war commenced between. the two. 


kings, in the courſe of which Cyrus Jaid fiege 


to Sardis, and carried it; and likewiſe took. 
Crœſus captive, Crœſus, being a priſoner, was. 
condemned 
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condemned by the conqueror to be burnt alive, 
with fourteen young Lydians, as a ſacrifice and 
firſt fruits of his victory. Accordingly the fu- 
neral pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince 
being laid thereon, and juſt upon the point of 
execution, recollecting the converſation he 
formerly had with Solon, was wofully con- 
vinced of the truth of that philoſopher's ad- 
monition; and in remembrance thereof, cried 
out aloud three times, O Solon, Solon, So- 
lon !”” Cyrus, who with the chief officers of his 
court, 'was preſent at this ſpectacle, was curious-- 
to know why Crœſus pronounced that celebrated 
philoſopher's name with ſo much vehemence in- 
his extremity. Being told the reaſon, and re- 
flecting upon the uncertain flate of all ſublunary- 
things, he was touched with commiſeration of the- 
prince's misfortunes, cauſed him to be taken from- 
the pile, and treated him afterwards, as Jong as he 
l;ved, with honour and reſpect x. Thus had So- 
lon the. glory with one ſingle ſentence to ſave the 
life of one king, and give a wholeſome leſſon of- 
inſtruction to another, HeRoD.. lib. i, c. 18— 
86—91. PLUT. IN SOLON. RoLL, ANT. HISsT. 
vol. 11, | IE 7 
MONIMA was a lady whom all Greece ad- 
mired, not ſo much for her beauty, though con- 
feſſedly exquiſite, as for her wiſdom and pru- 
dence. Mithridates, king of Pontus, who, ex- 
cepting Alexander, was the greateſt of kings, 
having fallen deſperately in love with her, had 
forgotten nothing that might incline her to favour. 
his paſſion :- he ſent her at once fifteen thouſand. 
pieces of gold ; but her virtue was proof againſt. 
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every attack. She refuſed his preſents til] he 
gave her the quality of wife and queen, and ſent 
her the royal tiara or diadem ; an eſlential cere- 
mony in the marriage of the kings of thoſe na- 
tions. Nor did ſhe then comply without extreme 
regret. A more humble ſtation was what ſhe 
would much rather have choſen; but her friends, 
dazzled with the ſplendor of a crown, and the 
power of Mithridates, who was at that time 
every where victorious, and at the height of his 
glory, inſiſted on her acceptance of ſo advantageous 
an offer. She complied, and the world thought her 
happy; but they were greatly miſtaken. That 
unfortunate princeſs paſſed her life in continual 
ſadneſs and aMiction, lamenting her fatal beauty, 
that inſtead of an huſband had given her a maſter, 
and inſtead of procuring her an honourable abode, 
and the endearments of conjugal ſociety, had 
confined her in a cloſe priſon, under a guard of 
barbarians; where, far removed from the delight- 
ful regions of Greece, ſhe had only enjoyed a 
dream of that happineſs with which ſhe had been 
flattered, and had really loſt that ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial good ſhe poſſeſſed in her own beloved 
country. But her miſery was not yet complete. 
Mithridates, who for thirty years had maintained 
a war againſt the Romans, was at laſt defeated 
by Lucullus in the plains of Cabiræ. Even at 
this battle fortune ſeemed to ſmile on him as 
formerly, for he had greatly the advantage in the 
two firit actions; but, on a ſudden, fortune, 
honour, wealth, and every thing the world calls 
great, forſook him: in ſhort, he was ſo com- 
pletely conquered in a third engagement, that he 
was obliged to make his eſcape on foot, and 
without a ſingle ſervant to attend him, Enraged 


at this defeat, and ſuppoſing that his wife 1 * 
| x 
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fall into the hands of Lucullus, jealouſy or 
cruelty prompted him to ſend her orders to die 
by the hands of Bacchidas the eunuch. When 
this meſſenger of death arrived, and had ſignified 
to the princeſs the order of Mithridates, which 
favoured her no farther than to leave her at 
liberty to chooſe the kind of death ſhe thought 
moſt gentle and immediate, Monima, taking the 
diadem from her head, tied it round her neck, 
and hung herſelf up by it; but that wreath not 
being ſtrong enough, and breaking, ſhe cried 
out, „“ Ah, fatal trifle, you might at leaſt do 
me this mournful office.” Then throwing it 
away with indignation, ſhe preſented her neck to 
Bacchidas, who diſpatched her with one relentleſs 
ſtroke. As for Mithridates, though he recovered 
his kingdom again, he did not long enjoy it; for 
being driven by Pompey to his ſon Pharnaces, he 
there meditated a ſcheme of revenge which threw 
his army into ſuch a terror, that, to prevent the 
execution of it, they conſpired againſt him, and 
| choſe Pharnaces his ſon king. Mithridates then 
ſeeing himſelf abandoned by all the world, and 
that even his ſon would not ſuffer him to eſcape 
where he could, retired to his apartment, and 
afier giving poiſon to ſuch of his wives and 

daughters as were with him at the time, he 
took the ſame himſelf; but when he perceived 
that it had not its effect upon him, he had re- 
courſe to his ſword, Dio. 


PERSEUS had reigned eleven years king of 
Macedon. He was powerful and immenſely rich: 
but, after having declared war againſt the Ro- 
mans, in a few years he was ſtripped of his do- 
minions, himſelf taken priſoner, and, together 
with his wife and children, led in triumph through 
the ſtreets of Rome, After being made a public 
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ſpectacle, he was bound in chains, and throwm 
into priſon, It would melt the moſt obdurate 
heart to read the ſufferings he. there endured. 


Though deeply ſenſible of his miſery, all that 
P. Emelius, who had conquered him could do 
for his relief, was to get him removed. from the. 


common jail into a more commodious. priſon. 
Hunger had made him receive with gratitude ſome 
broken victuals from a common malefactor, in 
hopes of living to ſee better days; but when he 
found the only favour he was to expect was a 


change of one priſon for another, patience forſook 
him, and, by abſtaining from all kinds of. food, 
he put an end both to his life and ſufferings. 


Of the three children of Perſeus, two, his eldeſt 
daughter: and fon, did not ſurvive him long. 
Touched with their own and their royal father's 
misfortunes, they gave themſelves up to vexation 


and grief, which put an early period to their days. 


His youngeſt ſon, Alexander, was. reduced to 
work with his own hands for the means of life: 
and afterwards, as he had learnt the Latin tongue, 
he became a regiſter under the magiſtrates of the 


city of Alba. 3 
What a fall was this for the ſon of the greateſt 


king upon earth; and what example can be more 


capable of humbling human pride! 
a LIv. xlii, PLUT. In EMIL. 


LYSIMACHUS, at the diviſion of : Alexan- 


der's empire, had feveral provinces allotted to his 


ſhare; beſides which he afterwards obtained the 


kingdom of Macedonia, having alſo fifteen chil- 


dren living to be the comforts of bis old age. 


In ſuch a ſituation he thought himſelf contented ' 
and happy: but ſo it was, that, like the fair 
city Lyſimachia, which he had built, and _ 
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after his own name, and which was ſwallowed 
up by an earthquake, he ſuddenly ſaw himſelf 
and his fortunes, his foreign and domeſtic hopes, 
not only turned upſide-down, but deſtroyed for 
ever, His eldeſt fon Agathocles, a prince of 
great hopes, becaufe of great prudence, he had 
married to Lyſandra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
by Eurydice, the daughter of Antipater; and 
ſometime aſter he himſelf married Arſinoe, the 
daughter of Ptolemy by Berenice, a widow, who 
had accompanied his other wife into Egypt as her 
friend, Theſe, Eurydice, Berenice, Lyſandra, and 
Aͤrſinoe, introduced ſcenes of blood and confu- 
ſion into both courts. In that of Ptolemy, Be- 
renice prevailed upon the king to favour her chil- 
dren in preference to thoſe of her miſtreſs ; where- 
upon Ptolemy Ceraunus, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
fied to the court of Lyſimachus, where he was 
kindly received by his brother-in-law, Agatho- 


cles, and his ſiſter Lyſandra, But in this court 


he found Arſinoe, the daughter of his malicious 
mother-in-law, as powerful, and more impla- 
cable than ſhe. She infuſed it into her huſband's 
head, that his eldeſt ſon, Agathocles, who 
had conquered for him half his empire, and 
in whom the army and people had their hopes 
bound up, was ſecretly his enemy; upon which 
the hopeleſs young prince was firſt impriſoned, 
and then poiſoned ; a fact which ſtruck not only 
the family, but all the ſubjects of Lyſimachus 
with horror, and the fright of which induced. 
Lyſandra to fly with her children, and her bro- 
ther Ptolemy Ceraunus, to Seleucus, whcre they 
found not only- a civil, but a. kind reception. 
Many of the officers in Lyſimachus's army, and 
ſome of the principal lords of his court, followed 


them, and all concurred in beſeeching him to. 
make 
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make war upon this unnatural parent, who, vexed 
with the reflections made on what he had already 
done, grew every day more and more cruel. Se- 
leucus, though he was ſeventy-ſeven years old, 


had ſtill all the vigour and activity of a youn 
man: he therefore lent a willing ear to theſs 


inſinuations, the rather becauſe he had no rival 


left but Lyſimachus; and him once ſubdued he 
ſaw no cauſe to doubt but that his own empire 
would be extended as far as that of Alexander his 


maſter : 3 therefore he fell upon the do- 


minions of Lyſimachus, in Aſia, and ſtripped 
him of them almoſt as ſoon as he attacked them. 
Both armies meeting at laſt near Corupedion, in 
Phrygia, a battle enſued, where, in the ſeventy- 
fourth year of his age, Lyſimachus, having firſt 
* loſt all his children, except two, fell in the 


field, and left the victory with his kingdoms to 
Seleucus, juſtly ſurnamed Nicator, or the con- 


queror, APPIAN. IN SYRIACIS, JusT, lib, 
xvii. e. I—2, MNEMNON, oP PHOT, cod, cexxiv. 


c. 9. 


DAMOCL.ES, one of the courtiers of Dio- 
nyſius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuſe, was perpe- 
tually extolling with raptures his treaſures, 
grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent 
of his dominions, the magnificence of his pa- 
Jaces, and the univerſal abundance of all good 
things and enjoyments in his poſſeſſion ; always 
repeating, that never man was happier than Dio- 
myſius. Becauſe you are of that opinion,” 
ſaid the tyrant, „ will you taſte and make proof 


of my felicity in perſon?” The offer was ac- 


cepted with joy, Damocles was placed upon a 
golden bed, covered with carpets of ineſtimable 
value, The ſide-boards were loaded with veſſels 
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of gold and ſilver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in 
the moſt ſplendid habits ſtood around him watch- 
ing the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. The moſt ex- 
quiſite efſence and perfumes had not been ſpared, 
The table was ſpread. with proportionable mag- 
nificence. Damocles was all joy, and looked 
upon himſelf as the happieſt man in the world ; 
when, unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he be- 
held over his head the point of a ſword, which 
hung from the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair, 
He was immediately ſeized with a cold ſweat, 
every thing diſappeared in an inſtant ; he could 
ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think of any thing 
but his danger. In the height of his fear, he 
deſired permiſſion to retire, and declared he 


would be happy no longer. 
Cic, Tusc, QUEST, lib, v. n. 61, 62, 


THIS was a very natural and ſtriking repre- 
ſentation of the uncomfortable manner in which 
the tyrant paſſed his days, as appears from the 
amazing precautions he thought neceſſary for 
the ſecurity of his life, He wore under his robe 
a Cuiraſs of braſs. He never harangued the people, 
but from the top of an high tower; and thought 
proper to make himſelf invulnerable by being in- 
_ acceſſible, not daring to confide in any of his 
friends and relations; his guard was compoſed 
of ſlaves and ſtrangers: he went abroad as little 
as poſſible, fear obliging him to condemn him- 
ſelf to a kind of ian. Theſe extraor- 


dinary precautions regard, no doubt, certain in- 

tervals of his reign, when frequent conſpiracies 

againſt him rendered him more timid and ſuſpi- 

cCious than uſual; for at other times he converſed 

freely enough with the people, and was acceſſible 

even to familiarity, In thoſe dark days of —_— 
| an 
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and fear, he fancied that he ſaw all mankind 
in arms againſt him. A word which eſcaped 
his barber, who boaſted, by way of jeſt, that he 
held a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, 
coſt him his life. From thenceforth, not to aban- 


don his head and life to the hands of a barber, he 
made his- daughters, though very young, do him 


that deſpicable office; and when they were more 
advanced in years, he took the ſciſſars and ra- 
zors from them, and taught them to ſinge off his 
beard with hot ſhells. He was at laſt reduced to 
do himfelf that office, not daring it ſeems to truſt 
his daughters any longer, He never went into 
the chamber of his wives at night, till they had 
firſt been ſearched with the utmoſt care and cir- 
cumſpection. His bed was ſurrounded with a 
very broad and deep trench, with a ſmall draw- 
bridge over it for the entrance ; after having well 
locked and bolted the doors of his apartments, he 
drew up the bridge, that he might ſleep in ſecu- 
rity, Neither his brother, nor even his ſon, could. 
be admitted into his chamber without chang- 
ing their clothes, and being viſited by the guards. 
Was this to live, to reign ? 


DIONYSIUS was ſucceeded. by one of his 


own ſons, of his own name, commonly called 


Dionyſius the Younger, He ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed 


of the moſt powerful kingdom that had ever been. 
uſurped by tyrants He had poſſeſſed it ten years 
entire; but in the midſt of all his greatneſs, his. 
Citadel was attacked, his treaſures ſeized, and he 
himſelf was obliged to ſurrender up his. perſon.. 


He was ſent to Corinth, with only one galley, 
without convoy, and with very little money. He 


ſerved there for a ſight, every body running to 
gaze at him; ſome with. a ſecret joy of —_— 
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feed their eyes with the view of the miſeries of 


a man, whom the name of tyrant rendered odi- 


ous ; others with a kind of compaſſion, from com- 
paring the ſplendid condition from which he had 
fallen, with the inextricable abyſs of diſtreſs into 
which they beheld him plunged. We are * told 
likewiſe, that the extreme poverty to which he 
was reduced at Corinth, obliged him to open a 
ſchool, and to teach children to read ; perhaps 
ſays Cicero + (without doubt jeſtingly) to retain 
a ſpecies of empire, and not abſoſutely to re- 
nounce the habit and pleaſure of commanding t. 
W hether that was his motive or not, it is certain 
that he who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, 

and of almoſt all Sicily, who had poſleſſed im- 
menſe riches, and had numerous fleets, and great 
armies of horſe and foot under his command; 
that the ſame Dionyſius, reduced now almoſt to 
beggary, and from a #ing become a ſchool maſter, 
was a good leſſon for perſons of exalted ſtations - 
not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too 
much upon their fortune. The Lacedemonians, 
ſome time after, gave Philip this admonition, that 
prince having written to them in very haughty 
and menacing terms, they made him no other an- 
ſwer, but *Dionyſius at Corinth 8. 


IN the year of Rome 496, M. Atilius Regulus 
was choſen conſul a ſecond time. Like the great 
Cincinnatus, he was actually ſowing his land 
when the deputies informed him of his election to 
the conſular purple. In thoſe happy times, po- _ 


* Cic, Tuſc. Queſt. lib. iii. n. 37. | | | 
+ Dionyfiug Corinthi pueros docebet, uſque adeo imperio carere 
non poterat. | | | 
al. Max. lib. vi, 


Demet. Phal, de Eloc, 11. lib, vai, 


verty 
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verty was not deſpiſed, nor was it any impedi- 
ment to the exerciſe of the moſt exalted poſts in 
the commonwealth : for it was frequently ſeen, 
that the ſame hands which held the plough, 
ſuſtained the ſtate, and cut to pieces the armies of 
its enemies. It was for this purpoſe that Regulus 
was now fixed on; and, therefore, he no ſooner 
received the neceſſary inſtructions of the ſenate, 
than he ſet out to attack the Carthaginians in their 
own country, So rapid and amazing was the 


ſucceſs which attended his arms, that in leſs than 


twelve months, more than two hundred places 


ſurrendered to him. He likewiſe made himſelf 


maſter of Tunis, which lay within fifteen miles 
of the capital, a place of the utmoſt importance. 
The enemy were extremely alarmed ; every thing 


had gone againſt them hitherto; they had been 


defeated as well by ſea as land, The Numidians 
alſo committed as great ravages in their country 
as the Romans: in ſhort, they expected every 
moment to ſee their capital beſieged. The pea- 


ſants, flying thither from all parts with their 


wives and children for refuge, augmented the 
confuſion and trouble, and made them apprehend 
a famine in caſe of a ſiege, In this deplorable 
ſituation, without reſource, and without hope, 
they deputed the principal perſons of their ſenate 
to aſk peace of the Roman general. Regulus did 
not refuſe to treat with their ambaſſadors, but 
inſiſted upon ſuch conceſſions from the Carthagi- 
nians as were indeed hard and rigorous: and as 


he knew they were reduced to extremities, he 


would abate nothing of the conditions offered, 
whatever inſtances the deputies made to him on 
that head, "Through a preſumption with which 
great and unexpected ſucceſſes are almoſt always 


attended, he even treated them with haughtineſs, 
W telling 
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telling them that they ought to conſider all he 
left them as a great favour;” adding, with a 
kind of inſult, „that they ought either to know 
| how to conquer, or ſubmit to the victor.” 80 
proud and ſevere a treatment enraged the Car- 
thaginians, and they reſolved rather to periſh 
with their arms in their hands than ſubmit to 
any thing ſo unworthy of the greatneſs of Car- 
thage. In this dreadful] extremity a reinforcement 
of auxiliary troops arrived unexpectedly from 
Greece, amongſt whom was Xanthippus, the La- 
cedemonian, trained up in the Spartan diſcipline, 
and well verſed in the military art, as it was 
taught in that excellent ſchool. This great man 
had not been long at Carthage, before he plain] 
perceived that the loſſes ſuſtained by the Cartha- 
ginians was owing to the incapacity of their ge- 
nerals. He ſupported his opinions by ſuch ſtrong 
and convincing reaſons, as ſhewed clearly that 
by obſerving a difterent conduct, the country 
might not only be ſecured, but the enemy driven 
out of it. Such a diſcourſe revived the courage 
and hopes of the army; but when they ſaw his 
manner of drawing up the troops, of making 
them advance, retreat, or file off with ſo much 
regularity and order; in a word, all the evolu- 
tions and movements neceflary in the art-military, 
both officers and ſoldiers were ſtruck with admi- 
ration; and, what is very extraordinary, envy 
itſelf was mute. To the mournful conſternation 
which had ſpread amongſt the troops, joy and 
gaiety ſucceeded on a ſudden. They demanded 
with ardour to be led on directly to battle, as if 
enſured of victory, and of obliterating the ſhame 
of paſt defeats. Xanthippus was too wiſe to 
ſuffer this ardor to cool, which the ſight of the 
enemy ſerved only to augment.: he therefore pre- 
| pared 
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pared for an engagement the next morning, the 


event of which was to decide the fate of Carthage. 
The two armies meet in a large plain: that of 
the Carthaginians conſiſted of twelve thouſand 
foot, four thouſand horſe, and about one hun- 
dred elephants; and that of the Romans was 
fifteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. 
It requires no great knowledge in military affairs 
to perceive that the Roman general ought to 
have avoided plains, and choſen poſts where the 
enemy's horſe and elephants could not act, 
which would have deprived the Carthaginians of 
that part of their army on which they moſt relied; 
but, dazzled with the luſtre of his late victory, 
and a long train of fortunate events, he believed 


himſelf invincible wherever he gave battle. A 


few hours convinced him of his miſtake; and 
taught him, by woful experience, the muta- 
bility of human things; that the race is not al- 
ways to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, 
but that time and chance happeneth to them all 
The Romans were totally defeated, moſt of them 
were cruſhed to pieces by the enormous weight of 
the elephants; the reſt, without quitting their 
ranks, were expoſed on all ſides to the darts of the 
light armed troops, and borne down by the horſe : 
only a ſmall number fled, but as it was in a flat 


country, they were eaſily purſued, and cut to 


pieces by the auxiliary troops. The Carthagi- 
nians, after having taken the ſpoils of the dead, 
re-entered their capital in triumph, with the ge- 
neral of the Romans,' and five hundred priſoners 
walking before them. The ſudden change in 
their condition filled the citizens with aſtoniſh- 
ment ; they could ſcarcely believe their own eyes, 
that they who but the day before were upon the 
brink of deſtruction, ſhould be reftored to * 
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and happineſs : that'the army which had filled 
them with terror and conſternation, ſhould: be 
dead at their gates, and the haughty victor, whe 
had fo . treated them with inſult and con- 


tempt, ſhould now appear himſelf in chains, and 
be led captive through their ſtreets, was fo. ſur- 
priſing a reverſe of fortune, as ſeemed at firſt in- 
credible; but when their firſt tranſports of joy were 
ſubſided, men, women, old and young, crowded 
to the temples to return the gods their fervent 
thanks for ſo great a deliverance. As tb the ge- 
neral, they threw him into a dungeon, where he 
endured incredible hardſhips for more than five 
years, Nothing leſs indeed could be expecteil 
from a people remarkable for their cruelty, and 
ſo highly exaſperated by his own conduct to 
them. This battle, ſays Polybius, though” not 
ſo conſiderable as many others, may give us ſomæè 
ſalutary inſtructions, which, adds he, is the ſolid 
fruit of hiſtory, 

In the firſt place can any one rely upon good 
fortune after what has happened to Regulus ? 
Haughty from his victory, and inexorable to the 
conquered, he ſcarcely vouchſafes to hear them 
and ſoon after falls into their hands, Hanniba 
makes much the ſame obſervation to Scipio. Re- 
gulus,” ſaid he, would have been one of the moſt 
extraordinary models of valour and ſucceſs that 
ever was, if after the victory he had gained in the 
very country where we now are, he had thought 
fit to grant our anceſtors the peace they'demanded* 
but from not knowing how to check his ambition, 
and keep within the bounds of reaſon, the great- 
neſs of his elevation only ſerved to. make his fall 
the more ſhameful. Lav. . 8 

In the ſecond place, we ſee the truth of what 
Euripides ſays, „ That one wiſe head is better 
"WK K Q than 


than a multitude of hands 2.“ One man on this 


occaſion changes the whole face of affairs. On 


the one ſide he puts troops to flight that appeared 
invincible: on the other, he revives the cour 
of a city and army which he found in conſterna- 
tion and deſpair. And this, ſays Polybius, is the 
uſe to be made of reading ; for there being two 
ways of learning and' improving, the one by our 
own experience, and the next by that of others, it 


is much the wiſer, and more advantageous to be 


taught by the faults of others, than by our own, 
WP, Eo Bp Pol. v B. lib. i. 33. 
The year following the event above related, 
Cornelius Scipio Aſina was choſen conſul, and 
ſent againſt the Carthaginians. He repaired the 
loſs ſuſtained by the defeat of Regulus; and, 
what was infinitely pleaſing, he had an oppor- 
tunity of revenging the indignity and inſults 
which he had formerly received from this per- 
' Kdious enemy. For ſeven years before, under 
colour of a treaty of peace, himſelf and all his 
attendants were made priſoners; and, being car- 
ried to Carthage, were thrown into a dungeon, 


There they remained for ſome time, deprived of 
all the comforts of life, treated with the utmoſt 


inhumanity, and every moment in expectation of 
death. By an unexpected, but happy reverſe of 
fortune, he obtained his liberty, was reſtored to 
his friends, and is now at the head of a numerous 
army, carrying terror and deſtruction among 
that very people who had bound him in chains, 
and confined him within the walls of 'a priſon, 
'« Who would have expected,“ ſays Valerius 
Maximus, that this Cornelius ſhould be led 
from the conſular chair to a dungeon, and from 
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a dungeon 
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1 dungeon to the higheſt honours of the ſtate og 
Viciſſitudes of this kind are not without example, 
to inſtruct the wiſe man not to be too much de- 


preſſed by bad, nor too much elated by good fore 
tune. VAL. Max, lib. vi. 9. 


Good unexpected, evil unforeſeen, _ 

Appear by turns, as fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
Then fall ſo hard, mo bound and rife again, 
What then remains, but after paſt annoy, ' 
To take the good viciſſude of joy; | 

To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 
Poſſeſs our fouls, and while we live, to live, 
Dv. Par. and Arc. 
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H G N O U 
SENTIMENTS. 


\ TOT all the threats, or favours of a crown, 

A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 

Can awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind «Mb 
Of him who to ſtrict honour is inclin'd. 


On higher ſprings true men of honour move, 
Free is their ſervice, and unbought their love: 
When danger calls and honour leads the way, 
With joy they follow, and with pride obey. 


Honour, that ſpark of the celeſtial fire, 
"That abo:e nature makes mankind aſpire ; 
Ennobles the rude paſſions of our frame, 

With thir{t of glory, "L deſire of fame: 
2 
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The richeſt treaſure of a generous breaſt, 

That gives the ſtamp and ſtandard to the reſt; 

Wit, ſtrength, and courage, are wild dang lou 
force 5 

"Unleſs this ſoften and direct their courſe. 


There is nothing honourable that is not inno- 
cent, and nothing mean but what has guilt in it. 
He who can ſay to himſelf << I do as much good, 
and am as virtuous as my moſt earneſt endeavours 
will allow me, whatever is his ſtation in the 
world, is to himſelf poſleſſed of the higheſt ho- 
nour: but falſe notions of honour are the greateſt 
depravities of human nature, by giving wrong, 
ambitious, and falſe ideas of what is good and 
Jaudable. | | 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Spaniſh hiſtorians relate a memorable in- 
4 ſtance of honour and regard to truth. A 
Spaniſh cavalier in a ſudden quarrel flew a 
Mooriſh gentleman and fled. His purſuers ſoon 
loſt ſight of him, for he had unperceived thrown 
himſelf over a garden wall. The owner, a Moor, 
happening to be in his garden, was addreſſed by 
the Spaniard on his knees, who acquainted him 
with his caſe, and implored concealment. Eat 
this,” ſaid the Moor (giving him half a peach) 
«© you now know that you may confide in my 
« protection.“ He then locked him up in his 


arden apartment, telling him as ſoon as it was 


night he would'provide for his eſcape to a place of 
greater ſafety. The Moor then went. into his 
houſe, where he had but juſt ſeated himſelf, when 


a great crowd, with loud lamentations, came to 
his gate, bringing the corpſe of his ſon, who bad 


juſt 


tl 
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juſt been killed by a Spaniard. When the firſt 


ſhock of ſarpriſe was a little over, he learnt from 
the deſcription given, that the fatal deed was 


done by the very perſon then in his power. He 


mentioned this to no one; but as ſoon as it was 
dark retired to his garden, as if to grieve alone, 
giving orders that none ſhould follow him. 
Then accoſting the Spaniard, he ſaid, Chriſtian, 
the perſon you have killed is my ſon, his body is 
now in my houſe. You ought to ſutfer; but 
you have eaten with me, and 1 have given you 
my faith, which muſt not be broken.“ He then 
led the aſtoniſhed Spaniard to his ſtables, and 
mounted him on one of his fleeteſt horſes, and 
ſaid, „ Fly far, while the night can cover you, 
you will be ſafe in the morning. You are in- 
deed guilty of my ſon's blood: but God is juſt. 
and good, and I thank him I am innocent of 
your's ; and that my faith given is perſerved. 

This point of honour is moſt religiouſly ob- 
ſerved by the Arabs and Saracens, from whom it 


was adopted by the Moors of Africa, and by 


them was brought into Spain; the effects of 
which remain to this day: ſo that when there is 
any fear of a war breaking out between England 
and Spain, an Engliſn merchant there, who 
apprehends the confiſcation of his goods as thoſe 
of an enemy, thinks them ſafe if he can pet a 
Spaniard to take charge of them; for the Spaniard 
ſecures them as his own, and faithfu'ly re-delivers 
them, or pays the value, whenever the Engliſhman 
demands them. One inſtance of 'Spaniſh honour | 
cannot but ſtill be freſh in the memory of many 
Tiving, and deſerves to be handed down to the 
lateſt poſterity, . 
IN the year 1746, when we were in hot wa 


with Spain, the Elizabeth of London, captain 


Q 3 William 
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Willjam Edwards, coming through the Gulph 
from Jamaica, richly laden, met with a moſt 
violent ſtorm, in which the ſhip ſprung a leak, 
that obliged them, for the ſaving of their lives, to 
run into the Havannah, a Spaniſh port. The 


captain went on ſhore, and directly waited on 
the governor, told the occaſion of his putting in, . 
and that he ſurrendered the ſhip as a prize, and 


himſelf and his men as priſoners of war, only re- 
veſting good quarter. No, Sir,” replied the 
paniſh governor, if we had taken you in fair 


war at fea, or approaching our coaſt with hoſtile 


intentions, your : ſhip would then have been a 
prize, and your people priſoners ; but, when diſ- 


treſſed by a tempeſt, you come into our ports for 


the ſafety of your lives, we the enemies, being 


men, are bound as ſuch by the laws of humanity 


to afford relief to diſtreſſed men who aſk it of us. 


We cannot even againſt our enemies take advan- 
tage of an act of God. You have leave therefore 


to unload your ſhip, if that be neceſſary, to ſtop 


the leak ; you may refit her here, and traffic ſo. 
far as ſhall be neceſſary to pay the charges; you 


may then depart, and I will give you A paſs to 


be in force till you are beyond Bermuda: if after 
that you are taken, you will then be a Jawful 
prize; but now you are only a ſtranger, and have 
a ſtranger's right to ſafety and protection.“ The 


ſhip accordingly departed, and arrived ſaſe in 
London. | 


A REMARKABLE example of the like ho- 
nour is recorded of a poor unenlightened African 
negro in Captain Seagrove's account of his voyage 


to Guinea. 


A New-England ſloop, trading there in 1752, 


left a ſecond mate, William Murray, ſick on 


ſhore, and failed without him, Murray was 


at 
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at the houſe of a black named Cudjoe, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance during 
their trade. He recovered, and the ſloop being 
gone, he continued with his black friend till 
ſome other opportunity ſhould offer of his getting 
home. In the mean time.a Dutch ſhip came into 
the road, and ſome of the blacks coming on board 
her, were treacherouſly ſeized and carried off as 
their ſlaves, The relations and friends, tranſport- 
ed with ſudden rage, ran to the houſe of Cudjoe, 
to take revenge by killing Murray: Cudjoe ſtopt 
them at the door, and demanded what they wanted. 
„The white men, ſaid they, have carried 
away our brothers and ſons, and we will kill 
all white men. Give us the white man you 
have in your houſe, for we will kill him.“ “Nay, 
ſaid Cudjoe, „the white men that carried away 
your relations are bad men, kill them when you 
can take them; but this white man is a good 
man, and you muſt . not kill him.” “ But he is 
a white man,“ they cried, „and the white men 
are all bad men, we will kil} them all.“ “ Nay,” 
ſays he, you muſt not kill a man that has done 
no harm, only for being white. This man 1s: 
my friend, my houſe is his poſt, I am his ſoldier, 

and muſt fight for him; you muſt kill me before 
you can kill him, What good man will ever 
come again under my roof, if I let my floor be 
ſtained with a good man's blood“!!! 
The negroes ſeeing his reſolution, and being 
convinced by his diſcourſe that they. were wrong, 
went away aſhamed.: Ina few days Murray ven- 
tured abroad again with his friend Cudjoe, when; 13 
ſeveral of them took him by the hand, and told.  Þ} 
him, „ They were glad they had not killed him; 1 
for as he was a good, (meaning innocent) man, | 
5 their 
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their God would have been very angty, and 
would have ſpoiled their fiſn ing. 


CLEOMENES, king of Sparta, ſent a herald 
to acquaint the people of Magalopolis, that he 
would reſtore to them the poſſeſſion of their city, 

provided they would renounce their league with 
the Achæans, and enter into a friendſhip and 
confederacy, with Sparta. But, notwithſtanding 
this offer was extremely advantageous, they de- 
clined it without the leaſt heſitation; and rather 
choſe to ſee themſelves deprived of their eſtates, in 
ſhort, of every thing that was dear and valuable 
to them, than violate the faith they had ſworn to 
their allies. The famous Philopœmen, who was 
then at Meſſene, contributed not a little to this 
generous reſolution. ita? 

pie RoLLin's AnT. HI r. vol. ix. 


WILFRID, biſhop of the Northumbrians, 
having rendered himſelf diſagreeable to Egfrid his 

| ſovereign, and Theodore, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the king reſolved to have him depofed ; and 
the archbiſhap ſaon found a juſt cauſe, at leaſt a 
very plauſible pretext for that purpoſe. No ſooner 
was Wilfrid acquainted with their deſign, than 
he immediately prepared to lay his complaints 
before his holineſs. Sailing with a fair wind he 
landed at Frizeland, where he was honourably 
received by Adalgiſe, king of that country, Du- 
ring his ftay Adalgiſe received letters from, Thi- 
erry, king of the Francs, and Ebroin, mayor of 

the palace, offering him · a prodigious ſum of 
money, if he would deliver up Wilfrid to him 
alive, or ſend them his head. Adalgiſe, ſhocked 


at the offer, ordered the letters to be read at a 
11544 5 8 public 
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gh ic entertainment, after which he tore them 
n pieces, and threw. them into the fire, before 
the face of the meſſengers, bidding him tell their 
maſter, that he wiſhed every. perſon who. violated 
his faith, or betrayed his friend for avarice, might 
be reduced to aſhes in the ſame manne. 

Eppius. DR. SMiTH's LIrE 0&8 WILFRID, 


” 
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'Y humanity I underſtand the concern men 

D feel for the human ſpecies in general, for this 

| hingle reaſon, that they are men hike themſelves, 

without being united either by the ties of blood, 

of love, or Fiendſbip. F 

It is juſt we ſhould have a ſuperior tender- 

neſs for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; 1 

there is a ſort of affection which we owe to al 

mankind, as being members of the ſame family, of 
which God. is the Creator and Father. Let ug 
iluſtrate this by the circular undulations which 
the fall of a ſtone cauſes on the ſurface of a clear 
and tranquil water. The agitation in the center, 
by communicating itſelf afar off, forms a gre 
number of trembling circles, the faintnels « 
whoſe impreſſion is in proportion to the largeneſs 
of their circumference, till the laſt ſeems to ef- 
cape from our fight. Here is an image of the 
different degrees of our affections. We love prin» 

Cipally that which touches us the moſt nearly z 

and leſs and leſs in proportion to the, giltance, 
- K 
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We confider mankind, with relation to us, as b di- i- 
vided into different chaſſes; every one of which 
increaſing 2 [conſiſts of greater numbers 


than the former: we place ourſelves in the 
fmalleſt, which is ſurrounded by others more 


extended; and from thence we diſtribute to the 


different orders of men which they contain, dif- 
ferent degrees of affection, more or leſs ſtrong, in 


proportion to their diſtance from us, in ſuch a 


manner, as that the laſt has hardly any ſhare of 
it. Theſe different claſſes may be Sr in the 
following order: a wife, ch dren, friends, re- 
lations, men of the ſame religion ; next are t thoſe 
of the ſame trade or profeſſion as ourſelves ; the 
other claſſes comprehgnd our neighbours, fellow- 
citizens, and countrymen : the Jaſt, which in- 
clofes all the reſt, is the univerſal claſs of man» 
kind. | 

Pity, compaſſion, and even forgiveneſs, when 
not inconſiſtent with prudence and our own ſafe= 
ty, is due to our enemies. 
We muſt not do that to another which we 
would not have him do to us. This is the rule 
which determines what kind of treatment is for- 
didden by nature, with reſpect to the reſt of man- 

kind * every thing which. were it done to our- 
felves, would appear hard, barbarous, and. cruel, 
3s compriſed | in this prohibition. 

'The malice and injuſtice of mankind have ren- 
dered war neceſſary, and paſſion cloaks itſelf with 


the Jaws of war; but humanity ſoftens all human 


principles, One may ranſack a town. taken by 
form ; - One may deny quarter to thoſe who 
ate tiken/in it with. arms in their hands, upon 
ürgent occaſions : but muſt the burgher, who 
had” ne hind in the defence, be accounted a 
etlivinaP for being u native, of the place? And 
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is the ſofter ſex to be puniſhed for the obſtinacy 
of the, garriſon.? One may deſtroy and | burn a 
country, without being exceſſively cruel to the 
inhabitants,, without diſturbing the aſhes of the 
dead, or yiolating the ſacred aſylum of the 
grave, 1 | 
EXAMPLES, 

WW HEN Q. Cæcilius Metellus, the Roman 
Vproconſul, had inveſted Nertobrigia, a 
chief lord of the country named Rhetogenes, came 
out of the place, and ſurrendered himſelf to the 
Romans; but as he had left in the city his wife 
and children, the inhabitants, enraged at his de- 
ſertion, placed them in the breach which the le- 
gionaries were to mount. Hereupon the good- 
natured general, finding he could not L 
city without ſpilling, their blood, abandoned . 
certain, conqueſt, and raiſed the ſiege. The fame 
of an act of ſuch humanity being ſoon ſpread 
through all Terraconian. Spain, the inhabitants 
of the revolted cities ſtrove who ſhould firſt ſub- 
mit to him. Metellus received, them, and, among 
the ceſt, the Nertobrigians into an alliance with 
Rome, and at length recovered, the whole coun- | 
try. 1, UNIy, His r. vol. xil. p. 387. % 
. F i141 #3:v7 5115 E 5 217 
THE Turks having invaded the Ukraine, on 
the ſide of Ruſſia, that empire ſent two nume- 
rous armies, to repel the invaders. The one was 
commanded by count Laſci, an Iriſh. gentlemam 
of great courage and experience, which broke. * --: 
through the Curkiſh: entrenc ante, and; ravaged. _ 
other 


Crim Tartary with, fire and, (word. The 

army was under the command of count Munich, 

deſtined for the deſtruction of Oczakow. In this 
| | Q 6 _ 
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army the late Mr. Keith, governor of Berlin 
and fheld-marſhal of the Profian forces, was then 
a lieutenant in the ferviee of the Czarina. By 
his valour and ſkill, at the head of eight thou- 
fand men, the place above-mentioned was inveſted 
and taken, at leaſt the ſucceſs was chiefly attri= 
buted to him. In ſtorming this city he gave ſuch 
inſtances of tenderneſs ans humanity as diffuſed 
additional luſtre round his military lory ; for 
while the furious Muſcovites were ſanguine in 
their revenge, he checked their ferocity, and ex- 
horted them to ſpare the lives of their enemies. 
Among others he reſcued a child of ſix years of 
age from the hands of a Coſſack, who had alrea- 
dy lifted up his ſcymetar to cut off her head, as 
ſhe was ſtruggling to extricate herſelf out of ſome 
rubbiſh in which ſhe had been entangled, Her 
' father, being a Turkiſh grandee of ſome eminence, 
was anxiqus to diſpoſe of her ſuitably to her rank; 
but being now 5 orphan, and Mr. Keith not 
Fnowing how to provide for her himſelf, ſent her 
to lord Marſha}, his brother, who brought her 
up in the principles of the church of England, 

and educated her in the moſt liberal manner, He 
treated her in every reſpect as if the had been his 
own daughter; and as ſhe rt up gave her the 
charge of his houſe, where he did the honours of 
the table, and behayed herſelf with ſych affecti- 
onate fidelity and ny der e u that the 
ſaving this young innocent from deſtruction may 
be deemed not the * confiderable of Mr, 
Rath ſervices. Tag 
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| &f an extraordinary mild aides, 2 and * | 
nanimity y, and therefore, before he 

poll ities; fent to che Lycians, to d 0 


ſupply 
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fupply of men and money; but the Lycians, def- 
Fupply hid humanity- and good- nature, would 
hearken to no terms, ſo that Brutus was forced, 
againſt his will, to lay ſiege to Xanthus, their 
capital city, which he foreſaw would bring innu- 
merable evils on a brave and gallant people. The 
beſieged made a moſt vigorous defence, and behaved. 
in their ſallies with unparalleled bravery, but were 
always repulſed with great loſs. The next day, 
about noon, they made another ſally, ſet fire ta 
the engines of their enemies, and retired in great 
haſte within the walls. The Romans purſued 
them cloſe, and entered the city to the number 
of two theufind, with the beſieged; but the 
port- cullis falling, either by a ſtratagem of the 
enemy, or by accident, many of the Romans 
were cruſhed to pieces, and the reſt ſhut in with- 

out any poſſible means of retiring,” or receivin 
the leaſt aſſiſtance from their friends. In this deſ- 
perate condition they reſolved at leaſt to ſell their 
lives dear; and with this view marched in good 
order through ſhowers of darts to a temple dedi- 
cated to Sarpedon, _ of Lycia, who was ſtp- 
ſed to have been killed in the Trojan war. 
There they fortified themſelves and ſuſtained a 
ſiege in the very heart of the city. In the mean 
time Brutus and his men exerted their utmoſt ef- 
forts to relieve their fellow ſoldiers; but all their 
endeavours were to no effect, the Xanthians de- 
fending it with a — and reſolution which 
ſurpriſed the Romans themſelves. Some ſparks 
of fire being carried by a violent wind from the 
machines, which burnt with great fierceneſs, to 
the battlements, and from thence to the adjoin- 
ing houſes, the flame was ſoon ſpread all over the 
eity, and the conflagration became general. Bru- 
Tus, fearing the whole would be deſtroyed, or- | 

| dered 
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dered his ſoldiers to lay aſide all thoughts of re- 
venge, and aſſiſt the inhabitants in quenching 


the fire. Perceiving the flames blaze out in dif- 
ferent parts of the M moſt frightful man- 
ner, he mounted his horſe, and riding round the 
walls, ſtretched forth his hand to the inhabitants, 
begging of them that they would ſpare their own 
lives, and ſave their town: but his intreaties 
were not regarded. The NXanthians were im- 
moveably determined not to out-live the loſs of 
their liberty, and therefore repulſed with ſhowers 
of arrows, the Romans whom the. good - natured 


general ſent to their aſſiſtance, Nay, they. them- 


ſelves gathering together geeds, wobd, and other 
combuſtible matter, ſpread, the fire over the. 


Whole city, feeding it with what fuel they could. 


get, Some of them cut the throats of their wives, 

their children, and their ſlaves, before the ſol. 
diers faces, and then leaped into the flames. Not 
only the men, but the women, nay, even the 
children ran like wild beaſts on the enemies 
ſwords, or threw themſelves headlong from the, 
top of the walls. Some children were ſeen of- 


-fering their throats, or opening their breaſts to 


their fathers ſwords, and begging they would 
take away that life which they had given. When 
the city was almoſt wholly reduced to aſhes, a 
woman was found, who had hanged herſelf with 
her young child faſtened to her neck, and the 
torch in her hand, with which ſne had ſet fire 
to her own houſe, When this was related to 
Brutus, he burſt into tears, and declining. to ſee 
ſo tragical an object, he proclaimed. a reward to 
any ſoldier who ſhould ſave a, Xanthian; but, 
with all his care and good nature, he could only 
preſerve one hundred and fifty; and thoſe much 
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How great is the power of education! The 
Xanthians had inſpired their children from their 
very infancy with the moſt heroic ſentiments of: - 
liberty, and an utter abhorrence to ſlavery and 
ſubjection, often relating to them how their fore- 
fathers had ſuffered themſelves to be buried under 
the ruins of their country, rather than ſubmit ei- 
ther to Harpagus, Cyrus's lieutenant, or to Alex uh 
ander of Macedon, the famous conqueror of Aſia; 0 
for they had in the Perſian and Macedonian wars * 
ſet fire to their eity, after the ſame manner, and 
deſtroyed themſelves. ' en 

From Xanthus, Brutus led his army againſt 
Patara, another city of Lycia; but being deſi- 
rous to ſave the place, and the lives of the inha- 
bitants before he began hoſtilities, he ſent depu- 
ties to treat with them in an amicable manner; 
and, to get the better of their obſtinacy, he ſer 
at liberty ſuch of the Xanthian captives as were 
any way allied to them, ſending them into the 
City as a preſent to their relations; but the in- 
habitants determined to ſtand a fiege, and un- 
dergo any miſeries rather than purchaſe their 
lives at the expence of their liberty and reputa- 
tion. Brutus, therefore, finding he could not 
gain them by gentle męans, had recourſe to ſe- 
verity, and cauſing the Xanthian captives to be 
brought out one by — ordered them to be 
ſold to the beſt bidder, under the very walls of 
Patara; but as this was contrary to the bent of 
his inclination, after a few of thoſe unfortunate 
people had been fold, he fet the reſt at liberty, 
declaring that he could not find ih his heart to 
reduce brave men to ſlavery who had fought ſo 
_ violently in defence of their liberty, However, 
a lucky accident put him at length in the way of 

09 „ | triumphing 


triumphing over their ſtubborn and inflexible 
temper, and of diſplaying his own virtue and 


humanity, to great advantage. One of his par- 
ties in ſcouring the country, happened to meet 
ſome of the chief women of Patara, whom they 
took priſoners, and brought to Brutus. The 

neral received them in ſuch a mainer as rather 
beſpoke his concern for their misfortune than a 
ſatisfaction at their being taken . priſoners; ac- 


cordingly he treated them with. the utmoſt deli- 


cacy and politeneſs, and then. diſmiſſed them all 
without ranſom. The ladies, charmed with his 
engaging behaviour, returned into the city, and 
there extolling the generoſity, juſtice, and virtue 
of Brutus, prevailed on their huſbands and rela- 
tions, who were all leading men, to ſubmit to ſa 
humane a general, and to put the city into his 
hands; which was: accordingly done, without 
bloodſhed or reſentment, Lim. 
7 : VID. UBI SUPRA, 


AS ſoon as the ſoldiers of the truly gallant Czar 
of Muſcovy were maſters of the town of Narva, 
they fell to plunder, and gave themſelves up to 
the moſt enormous barbarities. The Czar, ran 
from place to place, to put a ſtop to the diſorder 
and maſſacre. He even turned upon his own 
victorious but ungovernable troops, and threa- 

tened to drench his dagger in their hearts if they. 
did not immediately debt from rapine and ſlaugh- 
ter, and allow quarter to their vanquiſhed foes: 


he even killed with his own hands, ſeveral Muſ- 


Covites who did not hearken to his orders. 
2 VoLTAIRE's HisT. Ch. XII, 


PYRRHUS, 


'PYRRHVU:S, having put to flight the 
army of Antigonus, * ſeized his kingdom (Ma- 
cedonia) ; but both armies meeting again at 
Argos, the inhabitants ſent deputies, humbly 
requeſting that neither of them would enter 
the city. Their requeſt was granted; but, 
contrary to his promiſe, the ſame night, Pyr- 
rhus ruſhed with his forces into the 'town. The 
affrighted inhabitants immediately ſent to An- 
tigonus for aſſiſtance, whereupon a battle enſued 
in the ſtreets, and in the morning Pyrrhus was 
found among the ſlain. Alcyoneus, the ſon of 
Antigonus, taking the head by the hair, rode 
with it full ſpeed to his father, and finding him 
talking with ſome of his favourites, threw it 
at his feet. Antigonus, looking upon it, and 
knowing it, not only thruſt his fon from him 
with diſdain, but ſtruck him with. his battoon ; 
« Barbarous wretch;” ſaid he, „ why. doſt 
thou think that he whoſe grandfather was ſlain, 
and whoſe father died a captive, ſhould re- 
joice at ſuch a ſight ?“ Then taking the robe 
from his ſhoulders, he covered the head, and at 
the ſame time let fall a ſhower of tears, giving 
orders that the body ſhould; be carefully looked: 
for, and that they ſhould. be burnt with all 
the funeral honours due to a king, While he 
was thus ſpeaking, Alcyoneus, having diſco- 
vered Helenus, the ſon of Pyrrhus, in a thread- 
bare coat, he ſpoke to him kindly, and with 
great reſpect preſented him to his father; 
„Well, my ſon,” ſaid Antigonus, „ this is 
better than you did before; however, you 
bave done leſs than your duty ſtill, in that 
you have ſuffered a perſon of quality to ap- 
proach me in that thread- bare coat, which is 
; not 
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not a diſgrace to him, but to our victory.“ 
Having then comfogted Helenus for the loſs of 
his father, he. entertained. him kindly, and af- 
terwards ſet him at liberty, and ſent him home 
to Epirus. PLUT, IN vir. PyRXRHO. JusTINn, 
» ̃ ˙ BA 0 92) 


AS Alexander, after one of his victories over 
the Perſians, was fitting down to table, an ac- 
count was brought him, that among the priſoners 


were the mother and wife of Darius, and two 


unma:ried daughters; and that upon! ſeeing his 
chariot and bow, they broke out into great la- 
mentations, concluding that he was dead. Alex- 


ander, after ſome pauſe; during which he was 


rather commiſerating their misfortunes, -thanire- 
joicing in his own. ſucceſs, ſent Leonatus toaſs 
ſure them, *< that Darius was not dead; that the) 
« had nothing to fear from Alexander, for h 


e diſpute with Darius was only for empire; and 
“that they ſhould find themſel ves provided for in 


the ſame, manner as when Darius was in his 
& greateſt proſperity;” If this meſſage to the 
captive princeſſes was gracious and humane, his 


actions were ſtill more ſo. He allowed them to 


do the funeral honouts to what Perſians. they 
pleaſed, and for that - purpoſe furniſhed them out 


of the ſpoils with robes, and all the other deco- 


rations that were cuſtomary, They had as many 


domeſtics, and were ſerved, in all reſpects, in as 


honourable a manner as before; indeed, their 
appointments were greater. But there was ano- 


ther part of his behaviour to them ſtill more noble 
and princely. Though they were now captives, 


he conſidered that they were ladies, not only of 
high rank, but of great modeſty and — 
$2.91 | | | t 
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took care that they ſhould not hear an indecent ' 
word, nor have the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpe& any 
danger to their honour. Nay, as if they had 
been in a holy temple, or aſylum of virgine, ra- 
ther than in an enemy's camp, they lived unſeen 
and unapproached, in the moſt ſacred privacy. 
It is ſaid, the wife of Darius was one of the 
moſt beautiſul women, as Darius was one of the 
talleſt and handſomeſt men in the world, and that 
their daughters much reſembled them. Byt Alex 
ander, no doubt, thought it more glorious and 
worthy of a king to conquer himſelf, than to ſub- 
due his enemies; and, therefore, never approac 

one of them, Prur. IN ALEX. KS 


Being informed that two Macedonians, named 
Damon and Timotheus, had corrupted the wives' 
of ſome of his mercenaries, who ſerved under Par- 

menio, he ordered that officer to enquire into the 
affair, and if they were found guilty,'to put them 
to death, as no better than ſavages, bent on the 
deſtruction of human kind. In the ſame letter, 
ſpeaking of his own conduct, he expreſſes him 
ſelf in theſe terms; “ For my part, I have nei- 
c ther ſeen, nor deſired to ſee, the wife of: Pa- 
« rius; ſo far from that, I have not ſuffered any 
* man to ſpeak of her beauty before me- . 
| or 1 PLuT, Id ALEX. 
2 73 es mer tf of 

Afterwards, juſt as he began his. laſt march 
againſt Darius, he repented that he had ſet out ſo 
ſoon, when he received information that the wife ' 
of Darius was dead. That princeſs died in child- 
bed; and the concern of Alexander was great, 


becauſe he loſt an opportunity of exerciſing his 


clemency. All he could do was to return, and 
bury her with the utmoſt magnificence. One 


of 


— 
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of the eunuche of the bed-chamber, named Ti- 


reus, who was taken priſoner along with the 
princeſles, at this time made his eſcape out of the 


camp, and. — off to Darius, with news of the 


queen 's death. 

| Darius ſmote upon his head, and ſhed a torrent: 
of tears. After which, he cried out, Ah cruel 
deſtiny of the Perſians ! Was the wife and ſiſter 
of their king, not only to be taken captive, but 
dc after her death to be deprived of the obſequies 
due to her high rank!“ The eunuch anſwered, 

« As to her obſequies, O King, and all the 
„ honours the queen had a right to claim, there 
« is no reaſon to blame the evil genius of the 
« Perſians, For neither wy miſtreſs, Statira, 
« during her life, or your royal mother, or 
6 in, miſſed any of the advantages of their 
« former fortune, except. the beholding the light 
«of your countenance, which the great Oromaſ- 
«des & will again cauſe to ſhine with as much 
«. luſtre as before. So far from — deprived of 
« any of the ſolemnities of a fune the queen 
« was honoured with the tears of her very enemies. 


K * ar Alexander is as mild in the uſe of his vio 


4 ries, as he is terrible in battle.” 

On hearing this, Darius was greatly moved, 
and ſtrange ſuſpicions took poſſeſſion of his ſoul. 
He took the eunuch into the moſt private apart- 
ment in his pavilion, and ſaid, „If thou doſt not: 


<<, revolt to the Macetloniane, as the fortune of. 


« Perſia has done, but till acknowledgeſt in me 
„ thy Lord; tell me, as thou honoureſt the 1015 
cc 25 Michra and the right hand af the king, is 

ex was. worbnipped 


4 ab 

and Arimanius deemed hy Author of Evil agreeably to the 
ke! from which they were believed to ö pring, Light and 
. The bende wes al ben Lal dA. 


not. 


the Perſians as the Author of ll. 
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HUMANITY. 
*« not the death of Statirz the leaſt of her misfor- 


< tunes I have to lament?/ Did not the ſuffer more 
„ dreadful] things while ſhe lived? And, amidſt 
<< all our calamities, would not our diſgrace have 
<< been leſs, had we met with a more rigorous and 
c ſavage enemy? For what engagement in the 
* compaſs of virtue ebuld bring a young man to 
* do ſuch honour'to the wife of his enemy?“ 


While the King was yet ſpeaking, Tireus 


humbled his face to the earth, and intreated him 
not to make uſe of expreſſions ſo unworthy of 
himſelf, ſo injurious to Alexander, and fo diſ- 
honourable to the memory of his deceafed wife 


and ſiſter; nor to deprive himſelf of the greateft 


of conſolations in his misfortune, the reflecting 
that he was not defeated but by a perſon ſuperior 
to human nature. He aſſured him, Alexander 
was more to be admired for the decency of his be- 
haviour to the Perſian women, than for the valour 
he exerted againſt the men. At the ſame time, 
he confirmed all he had ſaid, with the moſt awful 
-oaths, and expatiated ſtill more on the regula- 
rity o Alexander's conduct, and on his dignity of 
mind. 

Then Darius returned to his friends; and lifting 
up his hands to heaven, he faid, Ye gods, who 
are the guardians of our birth and the protectors 
© of kingdoms, grant that I may re- eſtabliſſ the 
<« fortunes of Perſia, and leave them in the glory L 
found them; that victory may put it in m 
„ power to return Alexander the Events whic 
40 = deareſt pledges experienced from him in my 
<« fall! But if the time determined by fate and the 
« divine wrath, or brought about by the viciſſ- 
'« tude of things, is now come, and the glory of 
* the Perfians muſt fall, may none but Alexander 

5 a 
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* ſit on the. throye of Cyrus!” In this manner 

were things conducted, and ſuch were the ſpeeches 
uttered on this occaſion, according to the tenor 
hiſtory. 


Prur. Ix ALEX, 


After his laſt battle with Darius, only ſixty 
| horſemen were able to keep up with him till he 
reached the enemy's camp. There they rode over 
the gold and filver that lay ſcattered about, and 
opting by a number of carriages full of women 
and children, which were in motion, but without 
charioteers, they haſtened to the leading ſqua- 
drons, not doubting that they ſhould find Darius 
among them. At laſt, after much ſearch, they 

found him extended on his chariot, and pierced 
with many darts. Though he was near his laſt 
moments, he had ſtrength to aſk for ſomething 
to quench his thirſt, A Macedonian, named Po- 
lyſtratus, brought him ſome cold water, and when 
he had drank, he ſaid, Friend, this fills up the 
« meaſure of my misfortunes, to think Lam not 


ee able to reward thee for this act of kindneſs. 


« But Alexander will not let thee go without a 
4 recompenſe; and the gods will reward Alex- 
« ander for his humanity to my mother, to my 
„ wife and children. Tell him I gave him my 
4 hand, for I give it thee in his ſtead.” So ſay- 
ing, he took the hand of Polyſtratus, and imme- 
diately Expired. When Alexander came up, he 
ſhewed his concern for that event by the ſtrong- 
eſt expreſſions, and covered the body with his own 
robe. | | +12 
Beſſus afterwards fe]! into his hands, and he 
puniſhed the parricide in this manner. He cauſed 
two ſtrait trees to be bent, and one of his legs - 
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HUMANITY. 359 
be made faſt to each ; then luftig the trees to 
return to their former poſture, his, body was torn 
aſunder by the violence of the recoil &. 1% 85 
4 Prur. IN ALEX. 


IN the year 1750, the notoriouſly infamous 
pirate Angria, had his ſtrong fortreſs of Geriah, 
in. the vicinity of Bombay, taken by a ſquadron 
under the command of Admiral Watſon, and the 
land-forces commanded by Colonel (after wards 
Lord) Clive. | | m_ 4 
. Angria himſelf eſcaped, neving left the fort 
three days before it was attacked, but committed 
the government thereof to one of his wives bro- 
thers, under whoſe care alſo he put his mother, 
two wives, and both his children. 

Admiral Watſon, ſoon after the reduction of 
the place, took an opportunity of viſiting theſe 
unfortunate captives ;; and the interview between 
them was beyond meaſure affecting. Upon bis 
entering their houſe, the whole family made a 
grand ſalaam, or reverential bending of their bo- 
dies, touching the very ground with their faces, 
and ſhedding floods of tears. The admiral de- 
fired them to be comforted ; adding, that they 
« were now under his protection; and that no 
« kind of injury ſhould be done them.” They 
then again made the ſalaam. The mother of © 
Angria, though ſtrongly affected with theſe teſtj- 


monies of goodneſs and humanity, yet could not 15 N 


help crying out, “that the people had no king, 
6 ſhe no ſon, her daughters no. huſband, the 


Q. Curtius tells us, Alexander delivered up the aſſaſſin to 
Oxathres, the mother of Darius; in conſequence of which he 
had his noſe and ears cut off, and was faſtened to a croſs, where 
| he was diſpatched with darts and arrows, F 

children 
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84 children no father !” The -adivirat. replied: 
C that from henceforward they muſt look uport 
<< him as —_— father and their friend. Upon 
wich the geſt child, a boy of about . 5 ft 
years old, ſo bing ald, « Then you ſhall be my 
5 2 father ; * and —— took the admiral by 
the band, and called him“ father.“ This action 
of the child's was ſo very affecting, it quite over- 
powered that brave, that good man's heart, and 
he found himſelf under a neceſſity of turning from 
the innocent youth for a while, to — the 
falling of thaſe tears, which ſtood ready to guſh 
from his eyes.  Ivevys VOYAGE, p. 7. 
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